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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

NEITHER this book, nor indeed fonie of the following, are 
to be reckoned among the moft (hining parts of the Odyflfey. 
They are narrative, and generally low; yet natural, and juft 
enough, confidering Homer was refolved to defcribe and fbllgw 
low life fo very minutely. This great Poet here refembles an 
evening fun ; he has not the fame heat or brigbtnefs ; there art 
feveral little clouds about him, though in fome pkces gilded and 
idorned : however, to make us amends, he breaks dut again before 
the conclusion of his cbuffe, arid fets at laft in glory. 

Thert is no doubt, but all the parts of a poem are not capable 
6f et^uai luftre ; iiay, they ought not to dazzle us alike, or tire us 
by a perpetual drain upon the imagination. But in thefe cooler 
delations a translator has a hard tafk : he is expelled to Jbine, where 
the author is not bright : and the unreasonable critick demands a. 
copy more noble thari the original. It Is true, thefe are the paf- 
/ages of which hfc ought to take particnlar care, and to fet them 
off to the beft advantage : but however he may poli(h a vulgar, 
ftone, it will ftiil retain its inherent degre'e of cloudinefs ; and the 
man is ignorant indeed, who thidks 6ne can make it a diamond. 

The ftory now tarns to Telemachus, and the Poet briefly de- 
scribes his voyage to his country : there is a rieceffity to be con- 
clfe, for the he"ro of an epick poem is never to be out of fight, 
dfter his introduction. The* little time that Homer employs in 
the return df Tele'mathus is not fpent unufefully by Ulyflea ; 
daring this interval, he learns the ftate of his publick and domeA 
tick affairs from feumaeus, and prepares the way for the deftru&jon 
of the Suitors, the 1 chief defigri of the whole Odyfley. There is 
another reafbn why the Poc* ought not to dwell at large upon the 
ftory of Telemachu's ; he bears but ah incidental relation to the 
Odyfley, and confequeritly Homer was neceffitated to pafs over 
his actions with brevity, that he might defcribe the hero of his 
. poem at full length. It has been objected, that no mention has 
becm made of any a&ion at all of Telemachus during his whole 
ftay with Menelaus, and that he lies there idly, without making 
his voyage contribute! any thing to the reftitution of Ulyffes ; but 
from the former obfervation it is evident, that this filerice in the 
Poet proceeds from judgment; nothing is to be inferted in an 
Ipick poem but what has fome affinity with the main defign of 



NOTE FRILIM1NARY. 

it: but what affinity could the attions of Telemachus in the 
Spartan court have with thttfe of Ulyflec ? This .would have been 
to make two heroes in one poem, and would have broken the 
qnfry of the a£tipn; whereas by the contrary coninej Ham* 
unites the twq ftaries, and make* the voyage of Telemachus fbb- 
fcryient to the chief a&ion ; namely* die reftitution of Ulyffes> 
Telemachus undertakes ^ voyage to make enquiry after Ulyfles ^ 
tjiis the Poet fully defcjrjbes, becauCb it has an immediate relation 
to Ulyflfcs ; but : pafles oyer all other adventures, during the abfencc 
<j»f T«lemachus, because they have no relation to the defign- 

I know it has. been. ?bjpftc 4» that the whole fkory of Telema* 
chus is foreign %q th$ Qfjyfl'e.y, and that the four firft books have 
not a fuQcient connexion "with thfi reft of the poem, and therefore 
t&at there is a double #ip.n: \mt this objection will coafe, if i^ 
be made appear, that this voyage contributes to the reftoration of 
UlyiTes ; feu; whatever jncjcjeju* Iwa&cJi an effeft* is united to th* 
lubje& and eflential $9 it. Now. tfeajt this voyage ha? fuch an, 
cjfea is very evident ; tl^e Suites, were ready to ff&& the throng 
of UlyAe?* and compel jfo wjjfe, to marry ; b^ by this voyage 
Telemachus breaks their whgle defigns, Injtead of nfurpin^ thfl^ 
throne, they aye obUge.4 tQ de/ena themfelves : they deft r theic 
purpofc^ and wafts nyigh tfcpe in endeavouring to intejreept him 
in his return. By thi* metboi leifur^ is, gained from the violence 
and adejrefies of the Suitors, $1 Vlyfles returns and brings about 
his own re-eftabl^menU This voyage therefore is the fecjret 
(burce from which all the hagyim?& of Ulyfles flews. : for had not 
Tejtemachus failed to Pyle^ Penelope. mjaA have. b*cncompelled t* 
ltiarry, and the throne, of VJyflb u/ujeped* I have been mor« 
larre upon thjs objection, becau/e. many foreign crittcjks lay gte** 
Weight upon it. See note oa verfe i ip of the' fafi boot 

There has lately been, a. greaj; dilute zwngft thfc FtencJ^ 
concerning the length of the, fey of, Telemachus, from We country' 
•the debate is. not very material* W is it very, defalk tofctd^ 
that point. Telemachus Jailed frpnv Ithaca in. the c.ve.nin^ of tho 
lecond day, and retjurns to it pn.tjie thirty-eighthLia the m^rning^ 
fo, that he. is abfent thirty-five days, cpmj>katl$> ?„_ 
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$Wd for the (knee, where Menekob rcigm j 



NOTES, 

Vex. I.. iVfl*u £44/ MtMirvM, &t.] If thu bad been related Jrjr 
in rii&ofjan, he wpuld have only fakL that TelemacJius judged fc 
necelfajy for Jits affairs to feil back to his own country; but a 
roet ifejpe oat of the common beaten read, afcribes the wifdom 
of that hero to the Goddefs of it, and introduces her in perfon, 



i6 jffye i dtenity to his poetry. 
The reader may coiti 



____ __ niaycoitluit in general the extracts from B$ffife 

(£kce"& before the Odyfley) concerning machines, or the inte£- 
poiition of Deities in epick poetry. I will here beg leave to fet 
them in a different and more particular light. 

It ha# been imagined tftat a Deity is never to be introduced but 
Wkttt all human means are teeftftual : if this were true, MmefVJt 
**1*U* i* vain jftaffoye* M bringing tfeiefodro/ Wl#/ *h& 

B 4 



S HOMER's ODYSSEY, took xv. 

Anxious (he flies to great UlyfTes 9 heir, 
"His inftant voyage i cHafleng'd /alTher care. 
Beneath the royal portico diiplay'd, 5 

With Neftor's fbn, Telemachus was layM ; 



a common mdfcnger night have anfwered that purpofc as well as 
the Goddefs. I doubt not bat the \erCe of Horace has led many 
into this error ; 

" Nee Dens interfit nifi dignus vindicc nodus." 
This rule is to be applied only to the theatre, of which Horace 
there fpeaks, and means no more, than when the knot of the 
play is to be untied, and no other way is left for making the dif- 
covery, then let a God defcend and clear the intricacy to the an* 
ditors. But, as Mr. Dryden obferves, it has no relation to epick 
poetry. 

It is true, that a Deity is never to be introduced upon little and 
unworthy occasions ; the very defign of machines is to add weight 
and dignity to the ftory, and confequently an unworthy employ- 
ment defeats the very intent of. them, and debases the Deities by 
snaking them a& in offices unworthy of the characters of divine 
perfonages : but then it b as true, that a Poet is at liberty to ufe 
them for ornament as .well as. neceffity. For inftaace, both Virgil 
and Homer in their defcriptions of dorms introduce Deities Nep- 
tune and iEolus, only to '-nil our minds with grandeur and terror ; 
for in reality a ftorm might have happened without a miracle, and 
JEnczs and Ulyffes both have been driven upon unknown (hores, 
by a common ftorm as well as by the immediate interpofition of 
Neptune or ALoIom. But machines have a very happy effect ; the 
Poet feems to converfe with Gods, gives figns of a divine trans- 
port, and diMnguUhes his poem in all parts from an hiftory. P. 

Ver. a.] This lefs ufual interpretation of the original epithet, 
and, in my opinion, the lefs proper interpretation, our Poet took 
00ft probably from Chapman, who, however, like Pope, pre- 
ferves both fenfes : 

In Lacedxmon, targe and apt for dances* 

Ver. 5. Beneath the royal port ice, Sec] Minerva here finds Te- 
temachos in bed: it is neceflary to remember that Ulyfles landed 
in Ithaca in the morning of the thirty-fifth day ; and when Mi- 



too* «r. HOMERS ODYSSEY. 9 

In fleGp- profound the fon of Neftor Kes ; 
Jtfot thine, Ulyfies! 1 Care unfeaFd his eyes : 
Reftysfs he griev'dj with various fears oppreft, n 
And. ail thy fortunes roll'd within his breaft. to 
When, O Telemachus 1 (the Gbddels laid) ; 
Too long ip vain, too widely haft thou ftr^y'd^ 
Thus leaving carelefs thy patprnal right 
The robbers prize, the prey to lawlels might. 
Oja fond purfuits negle&ful while you roam, 15 
Ev'n now, the hand of Rapine lacks the dome. 
Hence to Atrides; and his leave implore 
To launch thy veffel for thy natal Ihore : 



nerva left him, (he went to the Spartan court to Telemachus ; this 
vifion therefore appears to that hero in the night following the 
thirty-fifth day. On the thirty-fixth he departs from Menelaus, 
and lodges that night with Diodes ; on the thirty-feventh he em- 
barks towards the evening, fails all night, and lands on the thirty 7 
eighth in the morning in his own country* From this obfervation 
it is likewife evident, that UlyfTes pafles two days in difcourft 
with Eumxus, though the Poet only diftinguifhes the time by the 
voyage of Telemachus ; for the preceding book concludes witty 
the thirty-fifth day, and Telemachus fpends the thirty-fixth and 
thirty-feventh and the following night in his return, and meets 
UlyfTes in the morning of the thirty-eighth day. This remark is 
neceflkry to avoid confufion, and to make the two ftories of 
UlyfTes and Telemachus coincide, in this and the next book of 
the Odyfley. P. 

Ver, 9.] Or rather, . 

RefUefs, all night he grievM, with fears opprefs*d. 
Chapman is good and full : 

Sleepe could not enter : cares did fo excite, 
. His foule, through all the foiitary night, 
For his lov'4 father. . . , 



io HOMERS OJDY8SHT. Ac**?. 

Fly, whilfl tty nto&er virtubite yet withftaiich 
Her kindred'* Wiflufc, and h*r &*'s tidratnafUte j * 
Thro' both, Euryraachua par&» the datttij 
And With tht noblaft gifts affeftt his eteintt. 
Henct therefore, Whik thy ftor« th^4wlt rtiftain, 
Them know^ft the pra&fcg of lite fethiSs ttatot 



VeY. to. £fer kindred* s wifbesi and her fire's commands. \ Ovid 
Jttd tkffe lilcl in hfc vidW ill His epfofe df Pentftf* t* UQffiM. 
" Me patef Icarius ylduO detederl leele 
" C°git # & imitfenfas increpat ufque moras." 
But why (fondd Mitiefva ftndcfe dfe of fhe& aTguirtetas, to peMJtfcfe 
Telemachw to rttuta immediately; and give fcltt 0(6 iftfofth XtJdn 
concerning the fafety of Ulyfles, who was now actually landed in 
his own country ? The PoeH! re ser v e ' s tins difcovery to be made in 
the future part of the ftory : if Telemachus had known of bis 
fktheVs being already returned, there could have been no room 
ftf die beautiful interview between the father arid the fon ; for the 
doubts arid fears, the furprife and filial tendernefs, on the part of 
Telemachus ; arid for the paternal fopdne(s, the yearnings of na* 
tare, and the trarifports of joy, on the fart of Ulyffes. Ariilorfe 
particularly ediririierids this conduct of Homer with reipect %9 
ulytfes. *f hetfe difguifes arid concealments, (fays that author) 
£erdtex tKe fable with agreeable plots and intricacies, furprife us 
trim a variety of incidents, and give room for the relation of 
many adventures ; while tflyfles Hill appears in atfumed characters* 
and upon every occafion recites a new hiftory. At the fame tin** 
the' Poet excellently fuitams Ms character, which is every where 
diftinguimed by a wife and ready difilmulation. P. 

Ver. 24. Thou know'Jt the praBice of the female traip.} ThU i» 
not fpoken in derogation of Penelope, nor applied to her in 
particular ; it is laid down as an univerfal maxim, and uttered? by 
the Goddeft of WtfdoTn: but (fays fa'adam Dariaf) I wifh the 
Poet had told us, if the hufbands in hi* days had bettet m c Tn o ifci 
towards their deported wives. But what advantage would this be 
to the fair fex, if weajftnr that jfcvlmfband May peffibly forget a 
former wife? I chufe rather to congWtfukk# At **o4eta ladies. 



m*v* #$M£R'f 0DT3SBT. « 

Loft m fhfc,¥feiidr*« of the prefeat; ipduie.. *g 
They &gjbt ^ pkdges qf Aeif forma: vow*; 
ThejfJfifY«:iftilftwftyR wth the kwsr ptft ;, l 
Still the-i^cqwling flame cspeUMte Wfc 
Lefc 0,'*r t&y HP¥& fame chaten raaid prefide* 
Till htw'jfedtfffGei to blefe th©e w> a bride ^> 
But now th^wpre ^Wntive ear* incline* 
Obfe*v^ the waruiag* oi a jxwy'r divine : 
For th#* &eir fawea the fuitor Lords fliail lay 
In Safeoff (*&&» or fti eaghte o£ Ithaca, 
T» fei*« thjrltfefliaH lurk the murdrous band, # 
E'er yet tjby fatfftcp* prefi thy native land. 



•gainft whan there pwt the leaft dbjeitfcro of this nflnte. It 
^t not, evident, that all our widows are utterly difconfolate, appear 
tsataff months in deep mourning? and whenever they are pre* 
" railed upon tot a fecond marriage*, da they not chafe ett<tlfe 
ftrongeft, beft built, and moft vigorous youth of the* nation I Eojr 
what other reafon, but that fuch conlHtutions may be a fecurity 
*gs*)t% tfecfc wer feeling the like calamity again ? Wtaalfem. 
here f^iifhews that, the world is well changed fince die ttmef of 
Homer ; aad however the race of man is dwindled and decayed 
fince thofc ages* yet kit a detnoaftzatson tha* xh&, madam bdiei 
are not to blame for it. P. 

Ver. 33.] Much in the feme manner Ogilby : 
Lying to intercept thee in the way, 
'Twixt dufty Samos, and fteej) Ithaca. 
Ver. 34.] This interpretation of the Greek epithet to Samos, 
keprttoMy derived from Chapman, whom Ofeitby follows* i* the 
couplet juft quoted. 
Ver. 35.] Sbt Gray^ m hk •* diftant peofpea. of Eton college :" 
. AkJt ifcwv. them, where kt ambuflt ftaad^ 
Tofeize their, prey* /£* murtProus band! 
And the reader may turn to another tranflation of the fame verfe* 
In the original, arboofc xra. vtrfe 49*. * * 



i* ttOMfift's ODYSSEY I»kx^ 

No — — fborter far thcit riot arid their ftift 
All eov'rihg earth ihall bury deep in diift I ; v 
Then diftant from the fcattet 'd iflirids fteer> 
Nor let the night retard thy foil career ; 40 

Thy heav'nly guardian fhall irtftfttd the gales 
To finooth thy paffage, and fopply thy fiuls y 
And when at Ithaca thy labour ends, 
Send to the town thy Veffel With thy friends | • 
But feek thou firft the mafter of the {wine, 44 
(For ftill to thee his loyal thoughts incliiw) 
There pafs the night : while he his courfe purfues 
To bring Penelope the wifh*d-for Hews, 
That thou fafe failing from the Pylian ftrand 
Art come to blefs her in thy native land* jo 

Thus fpoke the Goddefs, and refcrri'd her flight 
To the pure regions of eternal light. 
Meanwhile Pififtratus he gently {hakes, 
And with thefe words theflumb'ringyouthawakefc 

Rife, fon of Neftor ! for the road prepare, . 5$ 
And join the harnefs'd couriers to the car* 

Ver. 41,] His author rather di&ates* 
Sum heav'nly guardian ~. 

Ver. 5 i.J He might with eafe hare adhered to hi* author V 
language : 

To high Olympus then the Mue-eyM maid 

Her awful prefence, with thefe words, convey'd* 

Ver. 56.] Or thus? on account of the rhyme: 
To/te the courfers harne&'d brthy axrt. u 



*ee* xw. HOMER's ODYSSET, 13 

What catife, he cry'd, can juftify our flight* : 
Jo tempt the dangers pf forbidding night ? . 
Here wait "we. rather, till approaching day 
$hal} prompt put {peed,, and point the ready 
way. _ 60 

Nor think of flight before the Spartan king 
Shall bid fare wel, and bounteous prefents bring ; 
Gifts, which to diftant ages lafely ftor'd, 
The facred aft of friepdfhip ihall record. 

Thus he. But when the dawn beftreak'd the 
Eaft, . 6 f 

The king from Helen rofe, and fought his guefi. 
As (bon as his approach the hero knew, 
The fplendid mantle round him firft he threw, 



as 



Ver. 58.] Dryden in his " chara&er of a good parfim f ' 4 

Tempting on foot, alone, without affright, 
The dangers o/sl dark tempeftuous night, 

Ver. 62.] The word, which is taken up by the following, 
vcrfe, fhould have appeared in this : 

— — — — and gifts abundant bring. 
Ver. 65.] A bad rhyme. Rather: 

Thus he ; and Morn, on throne of gold, arofe: 
. Then to his gueft the king from Helen goes. 

Vqt. 67.] There is a prokk languor huhe verfe, as it ftandt 
at prefent Better, perhaps, fo: ..»..■■ 

When his approach the youthful heroe knew — • 
Ogilby renders : 

Of which, foon as Ulyfles offspring knew 

He dipt bn's coat, and ore his fhoulders threw . 

His upper weed. . 



t 4 HOMER'* OI>¥8*EfV *«Si#m 

Then o'er his ample &ouf<tes> whirfrl it* 4kfek, 

Relptftfcil n^ tto ^^ > 

Hail, gi^atAtriifc^&wu^dof b^h J«^t f 

Surift let us meafure back the wat'ry ^y f 
Nor check our fptt^ impariettt of <kWy< 
; Ifwitiickiireibftro»g%kofo*gfo#», # 
Ill, faid the king, Hk« x 4 I ttiy wMfc ©pftofe > 
For oft in other* ftetty I ftpro*e 
Tht Sktira'd efibrteof ofteioustove} 
Who love too much, hate in the like extream, 
And both the gddei* i**eafi aUk* goft&ftffc *# 
Alike he thwarts the bookable end, 
Who driws die free^ or ftays the hafty Itieflrf ? 
True friefidlhip's laws aueby? this rule expreft, 
Welcome thecomiag, fpeed the parting giaefc 



Ver. 72.] A word in this verfe difpleafes me ; which our 
kamiTirtorfeems to have fetched from, 0£iiby : 

Your licence grant, that home I may* depart. 

Ver. 79.] No rhymes at alL Hitis? 

Who love too much, Jtttr in the/dm ixcep\ 
And -botbtht gekkrapmeaa aditer/^*^*^ 

Ver. 84. JPelcome the coming, Jpeed'tbe patting gueft.] Homer 
hi* htm hud! together admift&te precept* ft* fecial- Hfe> the 
paflage was much admired ; HerodOtiirb^roK^^it>-as w«WTii*» 
formed by Enftaihius. 

— — — •— Tfairifyi 
Mti\'J;atfT uvovt^ay twotf iOiAwt nV$«*. . 

Bat perhaps Eufathiut quoted by memory, 6r v tKrougK inadver- 
tency wrote dbwn Herodtmrrf^ in wttomtfiefe lines 
are to be found: 



***** HOMER'* ODYSSEY. tj 

Yetflay, my fti^ids^^ in your chariot tok« *f 
Tite uobteft preftnt? that ouf love, bin *Mtto; 
Meantime commit we ta ow w^mea's cm* 
Seme choke &w*ftkik viand* to prep«te t 
The trailer rifing from the banquet gay* 
Eludes the Wbour* of the t«fcqu§ wayv 

Thea if a v*kkr oourie Audi rather pteafe 
Thrp' {paeiow Argon and the realms of Gftege* 
Atrides in his chariot feall attend ; 
Himfelf thy convoy to each royal friend. 
Njq prinpe wiU let Ulyffes* heir remove 9$ 

Without fome pledge, fome monument oi 

love ; 
Thefe will the caldron, thefe the tripod give, 
Fr©m thof© the well-pair'd mules welhaM receive, 
QfljsP^.en^Q^'d whofe golden figures live, 
Ta whom the youth, for prudence fam'd, 
reply'd : 100 

O monarch, care of hcav'a ! thy- peopled pride \ 



V^r. pi.] Thefe rhymes muft not fburf; bat I caimot promifc 
a fttisfeftory Aibfli^ut^.: 

Thf^ n <hpwl4 your with a different courljb gurfuc, 
T^oqgj^ Grc.e£e a*id . Ar£Oc» for a wiger view — . 

▲ boudtLofgoki* th*c^athhb.prip«, 
Heightn'd with emblems of fome rai# 4tvteti» 



; J ve, 7 
sive, V 



|6 HOMER's ODYSSEY. ^book*y; 

No friend in Ithaca my place fupplie$, ■' < * •' ■: 
No pow'rful hands are there, no watchful eyes : 
My floras expo&'d and fencelefs houfe demand 
The fpeedieft fuccbdr from my guardian hand; i©f 
Left in a fearch too anxious and too vain 
Of one loft joyv I Io& what yet remain. 

His purpdfe when the generous warriour heard, 
He charged the houfhold catea to be prepared* i. 

Ver. 103.} I fliopld prefer, 

No pow'rful hands controul, no watchful eyes. 
' Ver. 108.] Thefe rhymes, which I cannot admire, feem to b$ 
Wought'from Chapman: 

When this the flirill-voic't Menelaus beard) 
.He. cbarg'd his queene, and maids, to fee prepared 
Breakfaft. 

Ver; 109. He chared the houfioldeates to be prepaid.] . It is in 
jhe original, He commanded Helen and her maids to do it. The. 
moderns have blamed Menelaus for want of delicacy in command- 
ing his queen to perform fuch houfhold offices. I read loch 
parages with pleafure, "becaufe they are exa& pictures of ancient 
life : we may as well condemn the firft inhabitants of the world for 
want of poliienefs, in , rjvifrg. In tents and bowers, and not fa 
palaces. ' This command of Menelaus agrees with thofe manners, 
and with the patriarchal life. Gen. xviii. 6. Abraham bafiened 
into bis tent, and foid unto. Sarah Us wife, Make ready quickly three 
menfures of fine meal: knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth. 

I doubt not but the continual defcriptions of entertainments 
have likewife given offence to many ; hut we may be in fonto. 
degree reconciled to them, if we confider they are not only 
inftances of the hofpitality of the antients, but of their piety and 
religion : every meal was a religious aft, a facrifice, or a feaft of 
thankfgiving : libations of wine, and offerings of part of the flelh, 
were confbntly made at every entertainment. This gives a dig- 
nity to the- description, and when we read it, we are not to con- 
fider it as an ad merely of eating or drinking, but as an office of 
worfhip to the Gtids. 
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Now with the dawn* from hia joining home* t i» 
Was Boethccdes Eteohus come ; 
Swift as the word be forms the riling blaze* 
And o'er the coals the fmoaking fragments lays* 
Meantime the king, his fon, and Helen, went 
Whore the rich *ardrQbft breathM a coftly 
(cent uj 

The king fele&ed from the glittVing *6ws 
A bowl ; the prince a filveir beaker chofe* 
The beauteous queen revolvM with qareful eyet 
Her various textures of unnumber'd dies* 
And chafe the largeft ; with no vulgar art no 
Her own fair hands embroidered ev'ry part 2 
Beneath the reft it lay divinely bright* 
Like radiant Hefpcr o'er die gems of night* 

Thit ip f W* of the criticksi bi*t perhaps the fame t&Qf 
might as well be faid of oujr modern entertainments, wherever the 
£qo4 pradlijce of faying grace before and after meat is not yet 
hidafide. P/ 

Ver. 115.] The reader will be pleafed with comparing the 
tranilation of 4 fanilar paflagc to this before us, by our Poet, in 
Iliad vi. verfe £$*. to which I refer. 

Ver. 123. Like radiant He/per o'er the genu of night*] If this 
paflage were tranflatcd literally, it would (land thus, Helen cbofi 
a 'vefture of mofi beautiful embroidery* and of the largeft extent, a 
vefture that lay beneath the reft. We are to underftand by the laft 
circumftance, that this vefture was the choked of her wardrobe, 
it bejpg repoflted with the greateft care, or mUto* aXKuu The 
verfes are taken from lib. vi. of the Iliad. This robe was the 
work of Helen's own hands ; an inftance that in thofe days a great 
lady, or a great beauty, might be a good workwoman: and (he 
Jbe*e Aero to take particular care to obviate An opinion one might 

Vol. IV. C 
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Then with each gift they haften'd to their gueft, 
And thus the king Ulyffes* heir addreft. itj 

Since fix'd are thy refolves, may thund'ring 
Jove 
With happieft omens thy defirps approve ! 
This filver bowl, whofe coftly margins fhine 
Enchas'd with gold, this valu'd gift be thine ; 
To me this prefent, of Vulcariian frame, 130 
From Sidon's hofpitable monarch came ; 
To thee we now confign the precious load^ 
The pride of kings, and labour of a God, 
r Then gave the cup ; while Megapenthe brought 
The filver vafe with living fculpture wrought. 135 
The beauteous queen advancing next, difplay'd 
The. fhining veil, and thus endearing {aid. 

Accept, dear youth, this monument of love, 
Long fince, in better days, by Helen wove: 

otherwife have, that (he did not apply herfelf to thofc works till 
her beft days were pall. We are told in the Iliad, 
Her in the palace, at her loom fhe found* 
The golden web her own fad ftory crofrn'd : 
The Trojan wars fhe weav'd, herfelf the prize, 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. P. 

Vef. 132.] The rhymes might be mended thus: 
This bawl of ivork fctliftial, precious load! . 
And pride x>f kings, be now on thee beftovfd. 
', Vcr. 1 34. ] Homer fays, Megapenthes ; but our Poet took hk 
erroneous termination from Chapman. He fhould have followed 
Ogilby ; who yet feems to have been confulted : 

Whilfi Megapenthes him the charger brought. 
?t Vcr. 139.] The grammatical impropriety I would thus remove; 
Whkb oner, in better days, thy Helen wove. 
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Safe in thjr mother's care the vefture lay, 14* 
To deck : thy bride, and grace thy nuptial day. 
Meantiriie may'ft thou with happieft fpeed regain 
Thy ftately palace* and thy wide domain. • , 

She 4aid, and jgave the Veil-; with grateful look 
The pritfce the variegated prefent took* , 14J 
And ftow,^heh thro* the rpyal dome theypafi'd* 
High on a throne the king each ftfah&er pkc'd* 
A golden ew'r th' attendant damfel t>rix\gs f 
Replete With Waftef from thfe cryftal fprings.J 
With copious ftlneams the Aiming vafe fupplies *$6 
A filver layer pf capacious {me* 
They wafli* The tables in faif order fpread, 
The gJStt'ripg canifters are crown'd with bread ; 
Viands pf various kinds allure the tafte 
Of choiceft jbrt and favour; rich repaftl ijj 
Whijft Efconus portions out the fliares> . 
Abides' fon the purple draught prepares* 
And now (each feated with the genial feaft, 
And the fhort rage of thirft and hunger ceaft) 

Ver. 145.] By Tome unaccountable miftake, our tranflator hat 
jotted over two verfes of his author, faithfully exhibited by his 
predeceflors, to the following purport : 

This in the chariotz feat Pififtrate laid, 
And the rich gift with wond'ring eyes furvey*d* 
Ver. 152.] So Chapman: 

— — — A bright board then fotftriad\ 
On which another reverend daftie fet bttad\ 
and the reader will recoiled to have read this paflage more than 
once before* 

Ca 
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Ulyfles* fon, with his illuftriaus friend, 166 

The horfes join, the poltfh'd ckt afcend. 
Along the court the fiery fteeds rebound* 
And the wide portal echoes to the found. 
The king precedes ; a bowl with fragrant wine 
(Libation deftinVl to the pow'rs divine) iflj 

Itis right-hand hdld : before the fteeds he ftandfc, 
Hfctft* ftiixM with pray'rs, he utters thefe c$ito 

Farewell and profper, youths ! let Neftor know 
What grateful thoughts ftill iti this bo&m glow, 
For all the proofs of his paternal care* • s^o 
Thto' thfe lang dangers of the ten-year§ War < 
Ah I doubt not otir report (the prliitiS t&j&tfi) 
Of all the virtues of thy generous mihd. 
And oh I return 'd might we Ulyffos teciet I 
To him thy prefents fhew, thy words repeat t 175 



Ver* 164.] ThusOgilby: 

And favour beg from all tbipowm di$btf»\ . ■:- .\ 

The king prefents them with a ivivl of wine* 
_ Ver. 170.] Thefe vicious rhymes might be fuggefted. by 
Chapinan: 

That I profeffe in all our Ilion warns 

He flood a careful father to my carsu 
Ver. 174. And oh I return' d might tvi Uljjfes mm I J^c] It IS 
not impoffible out a falfe reading may have crept intq the text 
in this verfe. In the prefent edition it fbmds thus, 

— 1— — t" »* y*p v»» *>{ 

Nori«»f* 'ifcuw ill KW9, 'OcSkuT v I ouut 

The (enfe will be left intricate, and the conitruftion more 
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Hpv^ will each Ipeech hj$ graceful WQader wife ? 
How will each gift indulge us in thy praife ? 

,lkw<?t^4?4 thus jtfce prince, when on the right 
Advanced tfce bird <>{ Joye : ayfpk^vtf fight ! 
4 ^mUk-^ite fowl his clinching talons bore, jdA 
With care domeftic pamper^, at the floor. 
Peafants in vain with threat'ning cries purfue, 
In fplemn fpeed the liirjd majeftick flew 
Fall dexter to the car : the profp'rous fight 
FilPd ev'ry breaft with wonder and delight. it$ 

But Ncftor's fon the chearful (ilence broke, 
And in thefe words the Spartan chief befpoke. 
Say if to us the Gods thefe omens fend, 
Or fates peculiar to thyfelf portend ? 

Whilft yet the monarch paus'd, with doubt? 

oppreft, 190 

The beauteous queen reliev'd his lab'ring breaft. 

cafy, if inftead of.x'iut we infert *»#**, and read the line thus 
•pointed. 

yhen the verfe will have this import, <«.0 may I> .upon JUjr 
** return to Ithaca, finding Ulyfles in his palace, give him an 
*« account <qf your friendfhipl" whereas in the common edition* 
tfrere is a tautology, and either xi*» or *ri**s mutt be a)lQwedty> 
fee a fuperfluity. IV 

Ver. 176.] The diffufion of pur verfion will appear from 
Pgilby, who is f feithfully expreffive of his original: 
— — — Ah I could I as well 
Returned to Ithaca my father tell 
. Of all younkindnefs, and rich prefents ftew* 
WWch yoovon me arepleafed tobeftow.. 
C 3 
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1 Hear me, (he cry'd, to whom the Gods havo 

giv f n 
To read this fign, and myftick fenfe of heaven. 
As thus the plumy fbv ? reign of the air 
Lbftron the mountain's brow his callow care, *e/$ 



Ver. 192. Hear me, Jbe ay'd*, &c] It is not clear why the 
Poet afcribes a greater quicknefs and penetration to Helen in the 
Solution of this prodigy, than to Menelaus. Is. it^ as Ea/lathfua 
afierts, from a fuperiour acutenefs of nature and prefence of mind 
in the*fair fex ? Or is it, that Helen in this refembles. fome modern 
beauties, who (though their hufbands be alked th? quepion,); will 
make the anfwer themfelves ? I would willingly believe that Helen 
might happen to Hand in fuch a pofition, as to be able to make 
more minute obfervation upon the flight of the eagle, than Mene- 
laus; and being more circumHantial in the obfervation, {he-might 
for that reafon be more ready and circumftantial in the interpreta- 
tion. But Homer himfelf tells us, that fhe received it from the 
Gods. This is a pious lefTon, to teach us in general, that all 
knowledge is the gift of God, and perhaps here particularly 
inferted'to raife die character of Helen, and make us left furprifed 
to fee her forgiven by Menelaus, when me is not only pardoned, 
but favoured thus with infpiration. And indeed it was neceflary 
to reconcile us to this fatal beauty ; at whom the reader is natu- 
rally enough offended : fhe is an actrefs in many of the fcenes of 
the OdyfTey, and confequently to be redeemed from contempt : 
this is done by degrees ; the Poet deals away the adultrefs from 
cur view, to fet before us the amiable penitent. P. 

Ver. 194. As thus the plumy fin' reign, &c] Ulyfles is the 
eagle, the bird reprefents the Suitors: the cries of the men and 
Women when the eagle feized his prey, denote the lamentations 
of the relations of the Suitors, who are {lain by Utyfles. The cir- 
cumftance of the flight of the eagle clofe to the horfes, is added 
to (hew that the prodigy had a fixed and certain reference to a 
perfon prefent ; namely Telemachus : the eagle comes fuddenly 
from a mountain ; this means that Ulyfles mall unexpectedly arrive 
from the country to the Suitors detraction. The fowl is faid to be 
fed by the family, this is a full defignation of the Suitors, who feed 
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And wander'd thro' thfe wide aethereal way < * 
To pour his wrath on yon luxurious prey ; 
So fhall thy god-like father, tofs'd in vain 
Thro' all the dangers of the boundkis main, 
Arrive, (or is perchance already come) ioa 

From flaughter'd gluttons to releafe the dome. - 

Oh ! if this promifs'd blifs by thundering Jove, 
(The prince reply'd) ftand fix'd in fate above ; 
To thee, as to fome God, Til temples raife, 
And crown thy altars with the coftly blaze, ioj 

He {aid ; and bending o'er his chariot, flung 
Athwart the fiery fteeds the fmarting thong ; 
The bounding {hafts upon the harnefs play, 
'Till night defcending intercepts the way. 



upon UlyfTes, and prey upon his family. And as this bird Is 
killed by the talons of the eagle, fo the Suitors fall by the fpear of 
UlyfTes. Euftatbiut. P. 

Ver. 198.] Or thus, with more fidelity : 

So mail UlyfTes, long a wanderer hurl'd, 

By woes long harafs'd, thro 9 the fpacious world—. 
Ver. 204.] This is much too ilrong for his author, who is well 
given by Chapman : 

When I arrive, I will performe to thee 

My daily vowes, as to a Deity, 
Thus? 

To thee from grateful lips my vows fhall rife ; 

To thee, as fome blefs'd tenant of the ikies. 
Ver. 206.] I fee no reafon for difcarding the cl&particjfk of 
the vtxb fiing. A reiteration of it in this place will *be a medicine 
(0 the rhyme. 

He faid; athwart the fiery courfers flong, 

At o'er the car be btnds, , rtJbiuuU the thong* - 

c 4 " • ' " ' 
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To Oiocleto* at Pher», they repair, ' &i* 

Whofe boafted fire Was {acred Alpheua* heir ;- : 
With him all ifctgb* the youthftil Grangers, ttty'd* 
Nor found thie hoipitahfe rites unpayM. 
But foon -as Monaiag from her «riefct bfcd 
Had tiagMtb^- mburttains witb hfer earlieft Seed, nj 
They joia'tf theifteekfe, Sand oa the chariot fining ; 
The brazea p*H1feis in their paflage rang* < 

To Pylos feon t;hsy cams $ when thus begun 
To NeftOrVhfek Uiyffes' god-like fon : 
I^et libt PififijcatUB m vaia fee praft, : 220 

Nor unconfeiitefig hear his friend's re<jueft i 
His friend by. long hereditary claim, 
In toils has equal* and in years the fame. 
No farther from our vefiol, I implore, 
The couriers drive ; but lafh them to the fliore. 22$ 
Too long thy father would his friend detain ; 
I dread his proffer'd kindnefs, urg'd in vain. 



Vci\ 214*} I fhould like better, 

Soon as Aurora from her orient bed-—. 
Ver* 216.] I fhould vtTteJprang and rang. 
Ver. 222.] His original is not well represented here. Thus? 
His friend by long hereditary claim 
Of ties paternal, and in years the fame. 
Oar frtentffhip tdo this journey will improve, 
Chear*dby Iwe'et interchange of mutual love. 
Ver. 22*6. fop 'Ungttyfatbir.toouldbis friend detain.] "This ias 
been clbjecW agairift, as ctirftfctfy to the prontife of Telemathtft, 
who affured Menelaus that he would acquaint Neftor *witb bis gtezt 
fricndjhip and bofttofttty : is -he thete fore 'not guilty rif faUhood, by 
embarking iml«^te1)r'wi«ltotirfmifiBfi^-liis 'prowBe* feuftathius 
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The hero paus'd, and pondered thii seqoeft^ 
While love and duly warr'd within his breaft. 
At length tefAv*d 9 he turn'd his ready hand, *p 
And lafh'd his panting couriers to the {fraud* 
There, while within the poop with care he Aar'd 
The regal prefects of die Spartan lord ; 
With fpeed be gone, (faid he) call ev'ry mate, 
E'er yet to Neftor I the tale relate : *# 

*Tis tree, the fervour of his gen'rous heart 
Brooks <no repulfe, nor coukTft thou Coon depart : 
Hsrtfeif will feek thee here, nor wilt thou: ; find, 
la words alone* the Pylian monarch kind. 



anfwers, that the prodigy of (he eagle occafions this alteration, 
and that the not fulfilling his promife is to be afcribed to accident 
and neceffity. But the words oFTelemachus fufficiently juftify hit 
veracity ; they are of the plural number xara^iiofjut, I and Pifi- 
ftratus ivill inform Ntftor of your hojpitality ; this promife he leaves 
to be performed by Pififtratus, who returns directly to Neftor. 
Others blame Tetemachus as unpolite, in leaving Neftor without 
any acknowledgment for his .civilities. Dacier has recour/e to the 
command of Minerva, and to the prodigy of the eagle, for hia 
vindication : he is commanded by the Gods to return imme- 
diately ; and- therefore not blameable for complying with theic 
injunctions. But perhaps it is a better reafon to fey, that the 
nature of the poem requires fuch a conduct ; the aftion of the 
Qdyfiey Hands itill till the return of Tekmachus, (whatever hap. 
pens to Jnm in Pyie being foreign to it) and therefore Homer 
(hews Ms judgment, in precipitating the aftions of Tdemachua* 
rather than trifling away the time, while the ilory fleepi, oely to 
ihewa^ptece of compkifknee and ceremony. P. 

Ver. -252.] I mould 'prefer, as more faithful, a couplet mink 
fte Jbymcs'of Qgilby : 

There, while ivtth imuteous -gifts he ftores the-hora% 
The -veft refulgent, and the-cdftly gold— . 
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But when anft/djfa'e thy'ijetiutai fl»^ fortw^iifo 
How willhis.brfeaft tVith, honeft fury gloiw fr,;-/ - 
Thisiaid, the/foundiog ftrokesh^bprfes fir$, : / 
And foon he reached the palace pfhis^re. / r ,, r 

Now, (cry'd.Tplemachus) with i^e4y $are ; 
Hoife ev'ry fail, and ev'ry oar prep^rpj y *« 
Swift as the word his willing mates:q|?ey, J ; 
jfljid feize their feats, impatient for, th$ fjba. ":f 

Meantime the prince with facrifupe adorqs , < 
J^inerva, and her guardian aid implores 5 
When 1q ! a wretch ran hreathlefs to the ihore, tfo 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gorp. 
A feer he was, from great Melampus fprung, 
Melampus, who in Pylos flourifli'd long, 



Ver. 247.] Or thus, on account of the rhyme : 

Spring to their feats, andjpeed the deftiiCd way. 

Ver. 252^ — — From groat Melampus ftrung.'] There is (bind 
©bfcurity in this genealogical hiftory. Melampus was a prophet, 
he lived in Pylos, and was a perfon of great wealth ; his uncle 
Neleus feized his riches, and detained them a whole year, to 
oblige him to recover his herds detained by Iphyclus in Phylace ; 
he failed in the attempt, and was kept in prifon by Iphyclus, die 
ibn of Phylacus. Bias, the brother of Melampus, was in love 
with Pero the daughter of Neleus; Neleus, to engage Melampus 
more ftrongly in the enterprife, promifes to give Pero in marriage 
to his brother Bias, upon the recovery of his herds from Iphyclus. 
At length Iphyclus releafes Melampus from prifon, upon his d& 
covering to him how he might have an heir to fucceed to his 
4ominidns, and rewards him with reftoring the herds of Neleus : 
then Neleus retra&s his promife, and refutes to give his daughter 
Pero to Bias the brother of Melampus $ upon this Neleus and 
Melampus quarrel, and engaging in a fingle combat, Neleus is 
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'Till urgM by wrongs a foreign realm he chofe, 
Far from the hateful cattfeof all his woes.;. 155 
Neleus his treafures one long-year detains ; 
As long, he groan'd in Phylacus's chains : 
Meantime, what anguifli and what rage combined, 
For lovely Pero rack'd his laboring mind ! 
Yet 'fcap'd he death; and vengeful of his 
wrong 160 

To Pylos drove the lowing herds along : 
Then (Neleus vanquifli'd, and confign'd the fair 
To Bias* arms) he fought a foreign air ; 
Argos the rich for his retreat he chofe, 
There form'd his empire ; there his palace rofe. a6j 
From him Antiphates and Mantius came : 
The firft begot Oicleus great in fame, 
And he Amphiaraus, immortal name ! 
The people's faviour, and divinely wife, 
Belov'd by Jove, and him who gilds the Ikies, 270 ] 
Yet fhort his date of life ! by female pride he dies* . 



1 



vanquiihed, and Melampus retires to Argos. See lib. xi. ver. 350, 
ISc. and the annotations, note 23. p. 

The rhyme would become unexceptionable by employing the 
old preterite of this verb ; and every variety of this kind, confiftcn* 
with the rules of grammar, mould be preferved for the accommo- 
dation of Poetry at leaft : 

A feer he was, and from Melampusjproug . 
Ver. 259.] More clofely, and as well, 

For Neleus 9 daughter, rackt his laboring mind. 
Ver. 270. Belcnfd by Jove, and him who gilds thejkies, 

Yetjbort his date of life! by female pride be dies.} 
The Poet means Eryphyle, who, being bribed with a golde* 



Proofr MantiteCltatt* *rko*n Auroral low . 
Spatch'd for life tratoty -to the thctoes- above : 



bracelet hy Potyoioea* perfiiadetf her htriband Amjjhiaraus to go 
to the Theban war, where be loft .his life. This is a remarkable 
paffirge: Though he was laved by fupittr and ApMnyei ht+HH&d 
nrttooUkp. 1* a ihopf life the gfeatfeft inftance of the ioxe «f 
the Gods? Plato quotes the verfe to this, purpofe. " The life of 
** man is fo loaded with calamity, -that it is an kftpnee of die 
44 Javonr of Heaven to take the burthen from us with fpeedV' 
The fame author in Ajciochns (if that dialogue be hjs) aiferts, that 
the Gods, having a perfe&infightinto human affairs, takedpeetiily 
t* thcidfelfces tfcofe whkrai they love. Thus when Tfophoditts 
and Agamedes, had built a temple to Apollo, they prayed to 
receive a bfeffing the mdft beneficial to ramkhjd : the God grahteVl 
their prayers, and they were both foiuldddad thje next morning. 
Thus like wife {he prieftefs of Juno, when her two fons had yoked 
ihemfdves toherxhariot, and drawn ier for the t>reater-expeoi- 
tion to the -temple, preyed to the Goddek to reward their £$4 
$ety ; and they both died that night. This agrees with ,the 
cxprefhon of Menander, He whom the Gods love dies young*. 

Ver. 272, *-.-— r --.~ Aurora's Jove 

Snatched for his beauty to the thrones above, 1 
TItarre amothmg more common than fuch accounts of nteh v bein£ 
carrkdaiwy by (Spddefibs, in rflj the Greek Poets; artd ye* y^hft 
©fends more agaihft credibility ? The.Poets invented thefe fables 
merely out of compliment to the dead. When any perfon hap- 
•pened to be drowned in a river; if a man, fome water nymph 
Hole him ; if a woman, me was feized to be the wife of the river 
Cod. If any were loft at fea, Neptune or fome of the fea Gods 
*nrGt*idefles had taken them to their beds. But to fpeak to the 
yKfcnt purpofe ; If any perfon died in the fields, and his boify 
happened not to be found, if he was murdered and 'buried, or 
devoured by wild beats, fo that no account was heard of his 
death, he was immediately imagined to be taken from the earth 
by fome Dohy who was in love with his beauty. Thus Clitus 
being loft' in the morning* fporta, like Orion while he was hunt- 
ing, 'he, was fidbkdtobe carried to heaven, by Aurora; being loft 
Mih* tfotof theil¥>ri^, JDverwW^ tl« Oeity ptefidesi ?. 
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And Bofyphides on whom Phoebus (hone 
With fcilefl ray*, Amphiaraus now gone ; %jf 
In Hyper efia's groves he made abode/ 
And taught mankind the counfeb at the pod. 
Frotq him iprung Theodymemis* who found ] 
(The facred wine yet foaming on the ground) ' 

Ver. 276.] Oar Poet drops a circumftance, which will be (ceil 
from Chapman: 

Who, angry *witb biifctber, tooke his way 

To Hyperefia ; where making ftay, 

He prophefied to all men. 
Ver. 278. From him Jprung Theoclymenus— ] We hare had a 
long genealogical digreffion to introduce Theoclymenus : I fear 
the whole paflage will prove diftafterai to an EngUfh palate, it 
not being capable of any ornaments of poetry. I could wifli 
Homer had omitted or (hortened fuch paflages, though they might 
be ufeful in his age ; for by fuch honourable infertiotts he nuait 
his court to the beft families then in Greece. It is true the ftory 
is told concifely, and this occafions fome obfcurity; diftance of 
time as well as place, makes us fee all obje&s fomewhat confitfedly 
and indiftinftly. In the days of Homer thefe ftories were univer- 
My known, and confequently wanted no explication ; the obJcu- 
ricy therefore is not to be charged upon Homer, but to time* 
Which has defaced and worn away fome parts of the impreffian, 
tad made the image lefs difcernible. 

The ufe die Poet makes of the adventure of Theoclymenus, is 
t© give encouragement to Telemachus : he amfts him with his 
advke, and by his gift of prophecy explains to him a prodigy In 
the conclufion of this book. By this method he conne&s it with 
the main a&ton, in giving Telemachus aflbrances that his affairs 
-haAento a re-eftablilhment. Befides thefe fliort relations are 
Talnab^, as they convey to pofterity brief hiftories of ancient 
&At and mmilies that are extant no where elfe. P. 

Qgilby corrected is but little inferiour, with more exa&nefi : 

Frm him/prang Theoclymenus fy name, 

Who to Ulyfet'fon for refuge came ; 

And found him, as ht pour 9 d the *wine ori/pray'd 

On the high item; and thus, imploring, laid. 
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Telemachus : whom, as to heav'n he pieft tSo 
His ardent vows, the ftranger thus addreft. 

thou ! that doft; thy happy courfe prepare 
With pure libations* and with folemn pray'r ; 
By that dread pow'r to whom thy vows are paid ; 
By all the lives of thefe; thy own dear head, 185 
Declare fincerely to no foe's demand 

Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 

Ver. 284.] The rhyme* are not to be borne ; but I will not 
affirm my fubftitution to be altogether preferable : 

By that dread pow'r, to whom this prayer afcends, 
Thine own dear life, the lifes of all thefe friends— . 
; . Ver. 187. Declare — - thy name and lineage, Arc] Thefe quet 
tions may be thought fomewhat extraordinary ; for what apparent 
reafon is there for this fugitive to be told the name of the parent! 
of Telemachus ? But the interrogations are very material ; he 
makes them to learn if Telemachus or his father are friends to the 
perfon flain by his hand ? if they were, inftead of failing with 
him, he would have reafon to fly from him, as from a perfon who 
might take away his life by the laws of the country. Thus in the 
Hebrew law, Numb. xxxv. 19. The revenger of blood, (© afcis-tv*** 
or propinquus) Jhall flay the murderer, when he meeteth him* But the 
Jews had cities of refuge, to which the murderers fled as to a fane* 
tuary: the Greeks in like manner, if the homicide fled into a 
voluntary exile, permitted him to be in fecurity till the murder 
was atoned, either by fulfilling a certain time of banifhment, or 
by a pecuniary muld or expiation. 

1 will only further remark the concifenefs of thefe interroga- 
tions of Theoclymenus ; he aiks four queftions in a breath, in the 
jcompafs of one line ; his apprehenfions of being purfued give him 
no leifure to expatiate. Homer judicioufly adapts his poetry to 
the circumftances of the murderer, a man in fear being in great 
hafte to be in fecurity. Telemachus anfwers with equal brevity, 
being under a neceffity to finiih his voyage in the night to avoid 
the ambufh of the Suitors. For this reafon Homer (hortens the 
relation, and complies with the exigency of Telemachus: with 
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Prepare thefl^ feid 1 TekmachiisJ, to : know . T 
A t^le 'from fal(hoodcfree^' net free from woe. J 
From Ithaca, of royal birth I cames, 290 

And gtfeat Ulyfles {ever hong^'d name !) ' I 
Was once my fire :• tho' now for ever loft 
Iifc Stygian gloom, he. glides a penfive ghoft ! , , * 
Whofe fate enquiring, thro* the world we rove/i; 
The laft, the wretched proof of filial love* « 9 j 
' The ftranger then. Nor (hall I aught conceal, 
But the dire fecret of my fate reveal. < 

Gf my own tribe an Argive wretch I flew ; ! * ' 
Whofe pow'rful friends the lucklefs deed purfue 
With unrelenting rage, and force from home jo* 
The blood-ftain'd exile, ever doom'd to roam. 
But bear, oh bear me o'er yon* azure flood ; 
Receive the fuppliant ! fpare my deftinM blood ! 

Stranger (reply 'd the prince) fecurely reft 
Affianced in our faith ; henceforth our gueft. 30s 



this farther view ; to unite the fubordinate ftory of Telemachus 
with that of Ulyfles, it being neceflary to haften to the chief 
a&on, and without delay carry on the main defign of the Odyfley 
in the je-eftablifhment of Ulyfles. f 

Ver. 288.] Or thus, more faithfully : 

Then, Granger ! (aid Telemachus, thine ear 
The tale, fliall liften of a heart fincere. 
qt thus : .. t -.-. 

Then, laid Telemachus, incline thine ear . . 

The fimple hiftory of truth to hear, 
Vcr# 303.] Or thus, with more fidelity : 

Frmftitdy imgtanct favt thy fuppliant's blood. 
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Thus afiable, Ulyflea' god-liker heir 

Takes from the ftranger's hand the glitt'iing 

fpear : 
He climbs the ihip, afaercb the ftern with hftfte, 
And by his tide the gueft accepted pkc'd* 309 
The chief his orders gives : th' obedient band 
With due obfervance wait the chief's command: 
With fpeed the maft they rear, with {peed unbind 
The fpacious iheet, and ftretch it to the wind. 
Minerva calls ; die ready gales obey 
With rapid fpeed to whirl them o'er the fea. 315 
Crunus they pafs'd, next Chalcis roll'd away, 
When thick'ningdarknefs clos'd the doubtfulday; 

Ver. 306.] Tims His author : 

Then from bis hand Ulyffes* god-like heir 

Receives, and places on the deck, bis fpear. 
Ver. 314*] The rhymes are bad, and the lefs exctrfeMe, on 
account of the fimilarity of thofe that follow them. Thus I with 
more adherence to the original : 

Minerva calls : thro 9 fields of aether fweep 

The fair frefh gales, and whirl them o'er the deep, 
Ver. 316. Crunus they pafi'd, next Chalcis — &c] This wh£le 
Jtflage has been greatly corrupted ; one line is omitted in all our 
editions of Homer, and the verfes themfelves are printed erro- 
neoufly : for thus they ftand, lib. viii. p. 539. of Strata's Geo- 
graphy. 

Bay J) wcqit, Kp6ra?, xa>\ XaAftfta ftaXXtp&fyoy* 

Avovtro r* ifoto?, ffxUtnro rt *aam ayvmi, 

H Si Qtdf fcriCaXXw ayaiXoptPi) &o$ Spy. 

The firfl line is added from Strabo : thus in Latin* 

" Praeterierunt Cronos, & Chalcida fluentis amoenam." 
He writes aya^o^im, for Wnyofiim: and f mk, inftead of ffde. 
The courft that Teleroachua fleered is thus explained by the fame 
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The filver Phaea's glitt'riag riUs they \qQ: f 
And lkimm'd along by EHg* iacred coaft. 

author : he firft failed northwardly as far as Elis, then he tamed 
towards the eaft, avoiding the diredfc courfe to Ithaca, to efcape 
the ambufh of the Suitors, who lay between Samos and Ithaca, 
Then he patted the Echinades (called Goal, that is option, ovfoarp- 
pointed, by Homer; See Strabo, lib. x. They are called Oxias 
by Pliny) . lying near the gulf of Corinth, and the mouths of 
Achelous ; thus leaving Ithaca on the eaft, and paffing it, he altera 
his courfe again, fails northwardly between Ithaca and Acarnania, 
and lands on the coaft oppofite to the Cephallenian ocean, where 
the Suitors formed their ambufh. The places mentioned by Homer 
lie in this order, Cruni, Chalcis, and Phaea : and are all rivers of 
finall note, or rather brooks, as Strabo exprefles it : atifa frorapfr 
Mpara, paXXop Ji '0;fcfr#F« 

It is highly probable that Phaea, and not Pherae, is the true 
reading, for Pherae lay in Meflenia, and not in Elis, as Strabo 
writes, and was in pofleffion of Agamemnon ; for he mentions that 
city amongft the feven which he promifes Achilles, in the ninth 
book of the Iliad. 

Sev'n ample cities (hall confefs thy fway, 
Thee Enope, and Phene thee obey. 
If it had not been under his dominion, how could he transfer the 
. right to Achilles? Befides, it would be abfurd to join Phene 
dire&ry with Chalcis, when the one was in Meflenia, the other 411 
Elis ; this would make the courfe of Telemachus's navigation unin- 
telligible, if Elis and Meflenia were confounded in the relation, 
and ufed promi/cuoufly without order or regularity. 

I will only add that Strabo in the xxth book of his Geography, 
inftead of Katotpii9poi>, reads a-trpnofowM, perhaps through a flip of 
his memory. P. 

Ver. 318.] Thus his author, literally: 

Borne by Jove's breezes, Pherae next flie made 5 
Then facred Elis, where the Epeans fway'd : 
but our Poet has explained himfelf, or I mould fufpedt him to have 
found his Pb*a and hisjifocr firings in Pacier'i translation : " Le 
" vaifleau arriva a la hauteur ;de Phee, et de-I£il.cotoya l'Elide 
" frks de P embouchure du Peree.* 9 Thus ? for rte, rhyme is bad : 

Vol. IV, * #1 . J>> . ,..,; 
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Then cautious thro' the rocky reaches wind, 3*0 
And turning fodden, (fcun the death defign'cl. 

Meantime the king, Eumaeus, and the reft f 
£at in the cottage, at their rural feaft : 
The banquet pail, and fatiate ev'ry man, 
To try his hoifl: Ulyffes thus began. 3*5 

Yet one dight more, my friends, indulge your 
gueA; 
The laft I purpofc in your walls to reft : 
To-morrow for myfelf I muft provide, 
And only aik your counfel, and a guide : 
Patient to roam the ftreet, by hunger lecj, 33a 
And blefi the friendly hand that gives me bread. 
There in Ulyfles' roof I may relate 
Ulyfles wand'rings to his royal mate ; 



Soon on our feyes gleam Pereus* waves no more * 
Soon Pher& finks and Elis' facred more : 
torthos:' 

*?ht ftf eains of Pereus now no longer flune ; . 
fcdr Pher£ finks, and Elis' towers divine* 

. Yer» 3*©*} There is no refemblance of his author he*-e t who 

/jjiay be thus literally exhibited : v. . , . 

Then 'midft the iHes he drives, in anxious thpught # . 
Uncertain, death to 'fcape, or fall a jwey. 

Ver. 326.} Our Poet here took a hint from Ogiiby ; 
W>~ — Eunueos, and the rtf* 
r . Bequife I would not be a tedious j*0?— « 
r . Ver. j 30J So Chapman : 

< -■ *.**.—. *~t$ try if any will beftow 
- • A~<H(h ofdrinke on me, or bit of fire**-, '-■ 

TilJ to Ulyftt houfe Ittey be ltd, l -■ ' 
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Or mingling with the Suitors haughty train, 
Not undeferving, fome fupport obtain, 33$ 

Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, ; 
Patron of tnduftry and manual arts : 
Few can with me in dexterous works contend, 
The pyre to build, the flubhorn o^k to rend ; 
To turn the taftefal viand o'er the flame ; 34* 
Or foam the goblet with a purple ftream. 
Such are the talks of men of mean effete, 
Whom Fortune dooms to ferve the rich and great 



Vcr. .3 jfi. ffttpw fp me hi* wrimpfts imparts, 
P&ronofttfufaenJmivt^artJ.] 
Mercury was the fervant and minifter of the Gods, and was 
feigned to'be the patron of all perfons of the like fhttion upcni 
earth; it was fuppofed to be by hi$ lurour that all fervants and 
attendants were fuccefsfijl in their feveral functions. In this vjew 
the connexion will be eafy. " I will go (fays Ulyifes) and ofjfer 
" my fervice.to the Suiters, and by the favour of Mercury who 
" gives fuccefc to perfo^s of my condition, (hall profper ; for no 
" man is better able to execute the offices of attendance, than 
u my&lfS 9 It may be objected, that thefe functions are unwor- 
thy of the character, and beneath the dignity of an hero ; but 
Xflyfles is obliged to aft in his aflumed, not real characler; as a 
beggar* not as a king. Athenaeus (lib. i. p. i$.) vindicate* 
Ulyfies in another manner. " Men (fays he) in former age* 
" performed their own offices, and gloried in their dexterity in 
*« Juch employments. Thus Homer defcribes -Ulyfles as the moft 
" dextrous man living, in ordering wood for die fire, and in the 
" arts of cookery." But it is no more derogation to him to put 
on the appearance of a beggar, than it was to Pallas to aflame 
that of a fwain, as fhe frequently does throughout the Odyfley. P. 

*VaTi '3'4&] >: - Vicious rhymes ! Thus t with more exaflnefs ; 
To roafl tfce tafteful viands, and divide ; 
At the foil feaft to ferve die purple tide. 
.. -D.a 



I 
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Alas ! (Eumeus with a figh rejoin'd) 
How fprung a thought fo monftrous in thy 

mind ? 345 

If on that god-lefs race thou wouldft attend. 
Fate owes thee fure a miferable end I 
Their wrongs and blafphemies afcend the Iky, 
And pull descending vengeance from cm high. ' 
Not fuch, my friend, the fervants of their 

feaft; 354 

A blooming train in rich embroid'ry dreft* 
With earth's whole tribute the bright table bends, 
And fmiling round celeftial Youth attends. 
Stay then : no eye afkance beholds thee here ; 
Sweet is thy converfe to each focial ear ; 355 

Ver. 544.} With trivial alteration, for the fake of accuracy, 
Chapman is pleating : 

Eumausthttiy nmtbfigbs: Alafs! poor gueft; 
Why did this counfel ever touch thy breaft ? 
Ver. 348. Their wrongs and blajpbemies afcend the Jfy.] The 
fenfe of this paflage appears to me very obvious ; Dacier renders 
it, whofe violence and infolence is fo great tbat they regard wot the 
Gedt, and tbat they attack even tbe heavens. I fhould rather draft 
to underfland the words in the more plain and eafy conftru&ion : 
Grotins is of this judgment, and thinks they bear the fame import 
as thofe in Gen. xviii. 21. I will go down and fa if tbeyJbaw* done 
according to the cry which is come unto heaven ; and indeed there is 
a great iimiiitude between the expreffions. ?• 

Ver. 349*] This inefficient infipid line is an interpolation 
from our tranflatdr. ■ .-. ^ . . . 

Ver. 350.] Thus, more faithfully, and with proper rhymes,: 
Gay are their fervants : unguents rich their face, 
Their hair, bedew; and odorous tunfcs g we, 
Ver. 354.] Paradife Loft, iy. 504* 
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Well pleas'd, and pleating, in our cottage reft, 
Till good Telemachus accepts his gueft 
With genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 
And fafe conveys thee where thy foul defires. 

To him the man of woes. O gracious Jove! 360 
Reward this ftranger's hofpitable love, 
Who knows the fori of Sorrow to relieve, 
Chears the fad heart, nor lets Affli&ion grieve,, 
Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, 
*A life of wand' rings is the greateft woe : 365 
On all their weary ways wait Care and Pain, 
And Pine and Penury, a meagre train. 
To fiich a man fince harbour you afford, 
Relate the farther fortunes of your lord ; 
What cares his mother's tender breaft engage, 370 
And fire, forfaken on the verge of age ; 

— — — afide the devil turn'd 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Efitbern ajkance: . . 

who copied from the ancients. Thus Horace, cpift. i. 14. 37. 
.... Thefc lhades attrad not Envy's baneful leer, 
• And ranc'rous Hatred iheds no yenom here. 

Mr. NevUSs Imitation, . 
Ver, 361.] Thus, more faithfully: 

Reward, %tritb xt*l Ukt mine, this ftjranger's love : 
or with an alteration of the former verfe : 

Then be: With zealJike mini, Q gracious Jov*J 
Ver. 364.] J (hould prefer, for an obvious reafon; 

' Of all frills— 
Ver. 370. What caret bit toother* t tend* breaft engage % 
And fire, forfaken on the verge of age.] 
Theft questions may fccm to be needlefs, becanfc tHyffcs had 

I>3 
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Beneath the fkn prolong they yfet thfeirbteath,/ / 
Or range the houfe of darkaeft anddf deaths i 
To whbmthe fwaim Attend what youieaquftty 
Laertes lives* thri mifeftdble fire, 57> 

Livisj biit implords of ev'ry pow'r tb lay r ; ' 
The burden driwhv and withes for the day; 



: j 



been fully acquainted with the ftory of Laertes, and the death of 
his mother Anticlea, By the fhacle of iTrefias 1 ; but Wyfies £er^ 
fonates a ftranger* and to carry .on that chara&er, prctjendf taM 
unacquainted with all the affairs of his own family. I cannot 
affirm that fuch frequent repetitions of the fame circumfbuttcfes ate 
beautiful m Hornet; the retirement of laertes. lm been /fifei 
. quently mentioned, and the death of Anticlea related in other 
parts of the befyfley ; however heceflary fuch refterate'd accounts 
may be, I m«tn ^ueftion whether they will prove enteittthki^; 
Homer himfelf in this place feems to apprehend it, fqr E*umae«t 
paffes over the queftions made by l)lyfles with a Very ffib'rt 
atifwer, and enlarges upon other circumftancesj relating to hfe 
family and affairs, to give (as Euftathius observes) variety to his 
poetry. But this conduft is very judicious upon another account : 
it lets Ulyffes into the knowledge of his condition, and by it he 
is able to take his meafures with the greater certainty, in order to 
bring about his own re-eftabliihmeht. This is a demonftration that 
the objection of Rapin is without foundation ; he calls thefe inter- 
views between Ulyffes and Eumaeus mere idle fables, invented 
folely for amnfement, and contributing nothing to the a&ion of 
the Odyffey ; bat the contrary is true, for Ulyfles dire&s his courfe 
according to thefe informations. P. 

Ver. 372.] Or thus? 

If yet they live, and eye the folar light, 

Or roam Death's regions in eternal night ? 
Our tranflattr might call his eye on Ogilby : 

:_ — i— ifyct they breathy ..... 

Or elfe defcended to the houfe of death. » 

Ver. 377.] There is an obfeurity, which is hot agreeable* in 
the latter claufe of this verfe. Thus? 

Thebuxden down, and hrtutbc his lift awyi . . A 
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Torn from iik a&priiig in the eve *>f itfe* 
Torn from th* ^nabr^ces of his tender wife. 
Sole, ^iidaU coodfortfefe, he waftes aw^yj #0 
Old age untimely pelting ere hkday* .' -. 
She too, <ad mother ! for Ulyffes loft 
Pin'd out her bloom, and vaniihM to 4 ghoft* 
(So dire a fate, ye righteous Gods ! avert, 
From ev'ry friendly, ev'ry feeling jtipvft !) fis 
While yet fhe was, tho' clouded o'er with £iief, 
Her pleating converge rainifter'd relief: 
With Clknene, her youngeft daughter, bred, 
One *oof contain d us, and one table fed* 
But when the fbftly-ftealing fpace of time apo 
Crept on from childhood into youthful j)rime^ 



or rather, as the {ante rhymes have too <ruick a recurrence in this 
paflage, I would thus adjuft the couplet : 

Lives, but implores of every pitying power 
To clofi bis grief, *nAjpeed the fatal hour. 
Ver. 37S.] I fhould banKh this open vowel : 

— — on the verge of life. 

And Ogilby has the fame rhymes : 

Much grieving for his ab&nt fon, and wife, 
Who pining for Ulyffes loft her life. 
Ver. 382.] Or thus? 

She too, fad mother ! foon her courfe was run ; 
And pin'd her bloom with forronv for her Jbn. 

Ver. 384.] Neither is the rhyme correct, nor the fenfe true 
«o the original. I could wi(h a better couplet for the reader : ' 
No fate fo dire, ye righteous Gods I decree 
for Virtue's votaries* or oue.fric.nd to me V 
D 4 
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To Samos' iflc (he fcnt the wedded fair ; ■ 
Me to the fields, to tend the rural care ; 
"Array'd in garments her own hands had wove, 
Nor lefs the darling 6bje& of her love. 335 

Her hapleis death my brighter days o'ercaft, 
Yet Pirovidence deferts me not at laft ; : 
My prefent labours food and drink procure, 
And more, the pleafiire to relieve the podtv 
Small is the comfort from the queen to hear 460 
Unwelcome news, or vex the royal ear ; ' 
Blank and diicounteriane'd the fervants ftind, 
Nor dare to queftion where the proud command : 
No profit fprings beneath ufurping pow'rs ; ; 
Want feeds not there, where Luxury devours, 4^5 

Vcr. 398.] Or thus ? as the rhyme is incorreft : 

I from my femtice food and drink receive ; 

The blifs, befidesy the wretched to relieve. 
Ver. 399. And more, the pleafure to relieve the poor.] This verfe 

Tut tyctyovr y tmoyli, xal aiboioHw cJtfxa. 
has been traduced into the utmoft obfeenity ; Euftathius vindicates 
the expreffion : it means, " I have fuitained myfelf with meat and 
" drink by an honeft induftry, and have got wherewithal to 
" relieve virtue that wants." He interprets al&W»p, by iirty»W 
alfas a£ioif, or, men worthy of regard and honour : £«*o»f «J ucfraif. 
The following words, 

are capable of a double conftru&ion, and imply either that I take 
no delight in hearing of Penelope, Jhe being in diftrefs, and in the 
power of the Suitors ; or that the Suitors fo beiiege the palace, that 
it is impofflble for me to hear one gentle word from Penelope % or receive 
one obliging aaknfrom her hand. The preference is fubmitted to 
the reader's judgment; they both contain images of tendernefi 
and humanity. p. 
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Nor harbours Charity where Riot reigns : 
Proud are the lords, and wretched are the fwains. 

The fufPring chief at this began to melt ; 
And, oh Eumseus ! thou (he cries) haft felt 
The fpite of fortune too ! her cruel hand 410 
Snatch'd thee an infant from thy native land ! 
Snatch'd from thy parents arms, thy parents eyes, 
To early wants ! a man of miferies ! 
Thy whole fad ftory, from its firft, declare : 
Sunk the fair city by the rage of war, 4 r j 

Where once thy parents dwelt ? or did they keep, 
In humbler life, the lowipg herds and iheep ? 
So left perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 
Rude pirates feiz'd, and fliipp'd thee o'er the 

main? 
Doom'd a fair prize to grace fome prince's board, 
The worthy purchafe of a foreign lord. 421 

If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 
A ftory fruitful of events, attend : 

Ver. 408.] I cannot admire this amplification and difguife. 
The following attempt represents that portion of Homer, to which 
thefe three couplets of the translation correfpond : 

Alafs ! replied in torn th' experienced fage; 
So then Eumaeus I in thy morn of age, 
Thou, from thy country and thy parents torn, 
To a long toilfome pilgrimage wert borne ! 
Ver. 415.] The rhymes may be mended thus : 
Give me thy whole fad hiftory to know : 
Sank the fair city by the vengeful foe ■«— . 
^Ver. 420.] For this diftich, his author has the fine that follows : 

To this man's houfe, who gave a worthy price* 
Ver. 422.3 Or thus? 
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Another's farrow may thy ear enjoy, 

And wine the lengthened intervals employ. 445 

Long nights the now declining year bcftovw ; 

A part we con&crate to foft repofe* -_\ 

A part in pleating talk we entertain ; 

For too much reft itfelf becomes a paku 

Let thofe, whom fleep invites, thecal! obey* 4J0 

Their cares refuming with the dawning day ,: 

Here let us feaft, and to the feaft be joiti'd 

Difcourfe, the Tweeter banquet of the mind ; 



If then my fortunes «an thy fiwl delight, 
Attend, whilft I th' eventful tale reck*. 
Ver. 426. Long nights the now declining year befiows, &c] From 
hence we may conclude, that the return of Ulyfles was probably 
in the decline of the year, in the latter part of (he autumn, and 
not in the fummer ; the nights then, being fhort cannot be calM 
'Nv«T£; cZGncparoi* Euftatbius. ft, 

Ver. 429. *■ ■ Too fttudb rtft -kjelf becomes a fat*.] T4b 

aphorifm is agreeable to nature and experience ; the £one thing 
is afterted by Hippocrates, Sleep or ivatcbfulnefs, when excefflve, 
become difeafes ; too much $eep oceafions an excefs of \fmpi* 
tion, andconfequendy Wgafeetatttxd^tlffipates the animal iptrits. 
Dacier. f. 

Ver. 432.] I wifti the rhymes of this paflage had been «dre 
correct ; for the four verfes of the original, which coVrefyofid to 
thefe three couplets of the veriion, pleafe me beyond any thing in 
Homer. I (hall hazard a literal tranflation : 

We in the tent, with wine and food regal'd, 
Wifi foothe Remembrance with our tales of woe, 
Tales fadly-pleafing: for e'en woes delight 
Him, who has fuffer'd much, and wander'd far. 
A tender paflage in the Fair Penitent recurs to memory : 

— Oh my brother! 

Think not tut we will ihare in all thy woes: 
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Review the (erics of our lives* and tafte . 
The mclancholjrjoy of evils paft : 4 |y 

For he who much has fuffer'd, much will know ; 
And pleas'd remembrance builds delight on woe. 

Above Ortygia lies an ifle of fame, 
Far hence remote, and Syria is the name ; 
{There alrkras eyes infcrib'd with wonder trace 
The fun's diurnal, and his annual race) 441 

We'll fit all day, and tell &d tales of love ; 
And when we light upon fome faithlefs woman, 
Soihe beauty, like Califta, falfe and fair, 
Well fix our grief and our complaining there; 
We'll curie the nymph that drew, the ruin on, 
And mourn the youth that was like thee undone* 

Ver. 434. — -*• — and tafie 

The melancholy jey ef evils /«/?.] 
There is undoubtedly a great pleafure in the remembrance of paft 
fufterings ; nay, calamity has this advantage over profperity ; an 
evil when paft turns into a comfort ; but a paft pleafure though 
innocent, leaves in its room an anxiety for the want of it, and if 
it be a guilty pleafure, a remorfe. The reafon (obferves Enfta- 
thiue) why paft evils delight, is from the confcioufnefi of the 
pndfe drie to our ^prudence, and patience under them, from the 
fenie of oar felicity in being delivered from them, and from gra- 
tttnde to divine providence, whkh has delivered us. It is the joy 
of good men to believe themfelves the favourites of Heaven. P. 
Ver. 448. OriygiaJ] This is an ancient name of Deles, fo 
tailed ftom icrvt, a quail, from the great numbers of thofe birds 
fbnhd upon thatdftand. Lycophron, in his obfcure way of writ- 
ing, rails it ofvwi vliptfifrn or the winged quail \ perhaps from the 
fable of Mem, being turned into that bird in her flight from 
Jtipitter, and giving name to the ifland from the transformation 
nSe-ftifFeredupon it. It is one of the Cycladcs, and lies in die 
JEigenn ocean. Syria, or Syros, is another AnftU ifland lying eaft- 
ward of Ithaca,, tbccording to true geography. P. 

Ver. 440. There, twiom eyes infcrib'd with winder 4r*ce 
Thf /Hfi!^ diurnal and his annual ruce.\ 
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Not large, but fruitful ; ftor'd with graft to kecj> 
The bellowing oxen, and the bleating fheep ; 



The words in Homer are rpo*«u SiXlow, orfolis eonverfiones. Mod- 
fieur Perault infults the Poet as ignorant of geography, for placing 
Syros under the Tropick; an errour (feys he) which commenta- 
tors in vain have laboured to defend, by having recoorfe to a 
fumrdial of Pherecydei on which the motions of the fun (the fprai 
nixfoio) were dengned. The lad defence would indeed be ridka* 
lous, fince Pherecydes flourilhed three hundred years after the 
time of Homer : no one (replies Monfieur Boileau) was ever at 
any difficulty about the fenfe of this paflage; Euftathius proves 
that rfiwtotou Signifies the fame as Mm*, and denotes the letting 
of the fun ; fo that the words mean, that Syros is fitoate above 
Ortygia, on that fide where the fun fets, or wefterly, wfig t« 
hmtta pip t% 'Oprvyt**;. It is true, Euftathius mentions a bower, 
Ewikouo* in which the converfions of the fun were figured. This 
indeed would fully vindicate Homer; but Bochart and others 
affirm, that Euftathius is in an errour, and that Syros is .fo far 
from lying to the weft, or *po< rpo*a< itXioio, -that it bears- an 
eaftern pofition both with refpe& to Ithaca and Delos: how is the 
obje&ion to be anfwered? Bochart, p. 411. of his Geographk 
facra, explains it by having recourse to the bower mentioned by 
Euftathius, in which the motions of the fun were drawn; Pfcere* 

. cydes (fays Hefychius Milefius) having collected the writings of 
the Phoenicians, from the ufe of them alone without any inftroc%Df, 
became famous in the world by the ftrength of -his ow^&eniut: 
and Laertius writes, that an Heliotrope made by him vrappge- 
fcrved in the iiland of Syros. Thus it is evident, that^he Jxap- 
rowed his knowledge from the Phoenicians, and probably h^ftill 
in aftronomy, they being very expert in that fciemce, Jby jimm 
of its ufe in their navigation. Why ^jicn might these not bea 
machine which exhibited the motions of the fun, made, by ihe 
Phoenicians, and why might not Homer be. acquainted with it? 
It is probable that Pherecydes took his pattern irom tlpis HeBo- 
trope, which being one of the greateft rarities of antiquity, might 
give a great reputation to Syros, and consequently was wpr^rjr to 
be celebrated by Homer, the great preserver of . antiqnfci**. 
Fallitur igitur, (fays Bochart) Euftatbiu*, cum yult iutdligi, f**fi 

fita fit Syrus ad occiduas farHt Deli^ cum antra Mi ad mrhmfit 
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Her flopirtg hilla the mantling vines adorn, 
And her rich valleys wave with golden corn. 445 
Np want, no famine the glad natives know, 
Nor fink by fickne& to the fliades below ; 

Sjrus, nen ad occafum ; &f rem fie fe habere ex ip/o Homerofatet, apod 
amem Mmmams in Itbacd, Syria* afirit iff trans Delum, p» nihil 
.£ci fault fajfius, fi Sjrus fit ad occafum Deli. If this anfwer 
appears to any perfon too ftudied and abftrufe, the difficulty may 
be solved, by fuppofing Eunaens fpeaking of Delos, as it lay with 
tefpeft to Syrus, before he was carried from it ; for inftance, if 
Syrus lies on the eaft of Delos to a man in Ithaca, both Ithaca and 
Delos mil lie on the Weft. of Syrus to one of that ifland ; I would 
therefore imagine that Eumaeus (peaks as a native of Syrus, and 
not as a fcjourner in Ithaca, and then Delos will lie towards the 
fun-fetting, or wfa ixfo Tmwm : but this laft I only propofe as a 
conje&ure, not prefuming to offer it as a decifion. P. 

Ver.442. Nat large, but fruitful \ fier*i with gra/s f keep 
The bellemnng exen, and the bleating JheepJ] 
It is probable that Homer was well acquainted with the nature of 
this ifland, and that it really enjoyed an admirable temperature 
of air; and therefore was exceedingly healthful ; the fertility of 
the Ml proves die happinefs of the air, which would naturally free 
the inhabitants from the maladies arifing from a lefs falubrious 
fituation. It is for this reafon that they are to be (lain by Diana 
ml Apollo. All deaths that were fudden, and without ficknefs, 
*tre ascribed to thofc Deities, Bochart (p. 410.) tells us, that 
the name of Syros was given to the ifland by the Phoenicians; 
Afatjor Sira, fignjfying rich, in their language ; or rather it was 
to called from Sura* or Afura, fignifyiag happy ; either of theie 
^ermttoh* Ally denote the excellence both of the foil and airs 
and that this name is of Phcsftkian extract is probable from the 
words of Homer, whoafiures us that they flayed a whole year 
tipon this ifland, and confequently had opportunity to know the 
healthrjiinefi and fertility of it. P. 

Ver. 44$.] I ihould like better, 

: Her frrtiU rallies—. 
: Ver. 446.] ■■ Delightful veHe I u|>on the fame conftruftioa with 
mat \ma lefs delightful in his Meffiah : 

Nefigb, no murmur, the wide world ihall hear. > 
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But when a length of* years unnerves the ftrong* 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along. 
They tend the filver bow with tender (kill, 4$* 
And vdid of pain, the Stent arrows kill. 
Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 
Where two fair cities rife with equal pride* 
But both in conftapt pe^ce pne prince obey, 
And Ctefius there, my father, holds the 
fway. 4 js 

Freighted, it feems, with tqys of ev'ry fort 
A (hip of Sidon anchor'd in our port ; 



Ver< 449.] I cannot rclifli this line; bat who (hall mend h? 
When Toil unftrings their nerves, and Time has fhed 
His hoary honours on the drooping head, 
Phoebus and Cynthia fend the filver dart, 
Painlefs and fileht, to th' uncenfcious heart. 

Yer. 455.] Thus his author dictates : 

My godUh /a|her Ctefius belt the fto^y. 

. Vet. 457. Jjbifi of Si An— — ] Here is a full teftiaunq^ th* 
the Phoenician? were remnfeable for arts and navigation over al 
the old world. They were expulfed freaa their eomitry by jcflaa, 
(as Bochart informs us) and then fettling fttong the fen-caulk 
they fpread over all the Mediterranean, and by degtetribnt 
out colonies into Europe, Afia, and Afriek; that they were in 
Afrkk appears from Procopins, where he mentions a pitta»<wJM m 
Phoenician infcription. "H/mk **?*' ot fbyowne «** *fi*6** 'lit* 
*5 X*r* »a» N#* ; that is, We &e ~a p*fU- that fif from Jo/buAtk 
fan of Nun, the robber ; they gave hirri that tide out of i ftffBshiic at 
for- their difpoffeffion. The chara&er they bear in the; jcriptnret 
agrees with this in Homer. Ifaiah xxm. a. Tb$ mertbmtft ofSidm 
tbatpafs over the pas ; and it'iikewife appears from the {fripttore* 
that they excelled in all arts of embroidery, and trades d 
curiofity. ■ P t 
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What-tkne it chanc'd the palace entertain'd, 
Skilled in rich works, a woman of their land : 
This nymph, where anchor'd the Phoenician 
train 4& 

To wafli her robes defcending to the main, 
A fmooth-tongu'd failor won her to his mind ; 
(For Love deceives the beft of woman-kind.) 
A &dden truft from fudden liking grew ; 
She told her name, her race, and all flic knew. 



V«% 4J8. Wbat-time it cbanc y d the falace entertained, 
Skiff d in rich vo§rks 9 a wma* oftbtir if*4<\ 
I was furprtfed to find that Euftathius miftook this Phqpnkiao. 
woman for the mother of Eumaeus $ Ihe herfclf tells us, that fte. 
was only his govemefs. 

Ilaftat yp$ mdfit into* f» psymfOK (rrwiata 
It is not probable that Eunueus would have painted his own 
mother in the drefs of an adultrefs, and an abandoned traitrtfs : 
nay, he dire&ly diftingoiihes.his mother from this Phopniciani|i 
the fequel of the ftory (where he calls her vqth<* pvrng, or his 
'venerable mother) and when he (peaks of the Phoenician, he coo- 
flatly, tall* hexyumi, notfci^.. Nor indeed could he hav* galled 
fcer w^T^tt at all, if {he had been a perfpn of fuch ^ detefta|>U 
tkaradeV. Spondanus adopts the miftake of Euftathius, and endei- 
Mfu-s to radicate her from the manntf of, her' frailty*, fifatyf* 
dnctpta denis, ^V, yt eorum Uhiiini oiject^da/tt^ " ij wa* a mp4e# 
*' adultery/ ihe being deceived by bribes td yield to their folicl- 
" tatipn." However erroneous thji opinio* is^>>ft fe ftfeys 
Spondanus fo be a kind and complaiftmj cafujft, , . • P, 

Ver. 464.] He might have ventured, 1 think:' *_*' 
A foddtn truft from fudden MJikh&geW t 

g^4 itt Jg*99*d 9** fy?t was not immoderately tqm#nt$4 w*! 1 
delicate fqueamimnefs of this nature.— Nor has he rendered the 
whole of this paflage, in the colloquial parts, with accuracy: but 
Ike reader will not expeft tmdeViating precliion on firth" dcoafton^ 
and will excufe minute investigation in the annotate** - : i % - \* 
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I too ((he cry'd) from glorious Sidon came, +M 
My father Arybas, of wealthy fame ; 
But fhatch'd by pirates from my native place, 
The Taphians fold me to this man's embrace. 
Hafte then (the falfe defigning youth re* 

Pty'd) .47* 

Hafte to thy country ; Love (hall be thy guide ; 
Hafte to thy father's houfe, thy father's breaft, 
For ftill he lives, and lives with riches bleft. 

" Swear firft ((he cry'd) ye (ailors ! to reftore? 
" A wretch in fafety to her native (hore/ f 475 > 
Swift as (he alk'd, the ready (ailors fwore. J 
She then proceeds : Now let our compaft made 
Be nor by (ignal nor by word betray *d, 
Nor near me any of your crew defcry'd 
By road frequented, or by fountain (ide. 480 
Be Silence ftill our guard. The monarch's (pie* 
(For watchful Age is ready to furmife) 
Are ftill at hand ; and this, reveaTd, muft be 
Death to yourfelves, eternal chains to me. 
Your veffel loaded, and your traffick paft, 4*5 
Difpatch a wary meffenger with hafte : 
Then gold and coftly trea(ures will I bring, . 
And more, the infant-offspring of the king. 
Him, child-like wand'ring forth, I'll lead away* 
(A noble prize !) and to your (hip convey. : 4^6 

Ver. 489.] This circumftance is more perfpkuoufly cxhibittrf 
by Ch*pman» who is very faithful : 
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Thus %oka the d^me, and homeward took the 
road. 
\ year they ttafflck, and their veffd load. 
Their fates eompleat, and ready how to weigh, 
A ipy waft feat their fummons to convey : 
An artift to my father's palace came, 495 

With gold and amber chains, elaborate frame ; 
Each female eye the glitt'ring links employ, 
They turn, review, and cheapen evVy toy. 
He took th' .occaiion as they flood intent, 
Gave her the fign, and to his veffel went. 500 
She ftraight purfa'd, and feiz'd my willing arm ; 
I follow'd fmiling, innocent of harm. 



-** «— — * who will with me 
Rim every way along ; and I will be 
His leader, till vow (tip hath made him for* : 
He will an infinite great price procure, 
Transfer him to- what lasgoag'd men ye may* 

Ver. 502. I fdhnxfd fituling, innocent of barm.] There Is a 
ihde i*credihiUty m this narration; for if Eunueus was fuch an 
infant as he is defcribed to be at the time when he was betrayed 
If Jus Phoenician governed, what probability rs there that he 
fhould be able to retain all thefe particulars fo circumitantiatty ? 
He was not of an age capable of snaking, or remembering fo 
many obfcrvatioas, The anfire? is, that he afterwards learned 
them fro/* Laertes, who bought him of the Phoenicians : and no 
doubt they told him the quail ty of EmQput, to enhance the price 
apd *W#ke the better fetogain* Ijt ys alio natural to imagine, that 
IgsjMjgp, when he grjew ^pp *o ftaataod, would be inqutfkive after 
hirpwn birth and fortunes, and tfrere&re night probably lean* 
fcjfe particulars frpm ISeries, E*fi#bm* F, 
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Three golden goblets in the porch fhe found,. 
(The guefts not enter'd, but the table crown'd) 
Hid in her frqudful bofam, thefe fhe bore : jo| 
Now fet the fijn, and dar^end all the fliore. 
Arriving th?n, where tilting pn the tides 
Prepaid to launch the freighted vefTel rides ; 
Aboard they heave us, momit th?ir decKs* and 

fweep 
With level oar along the glafly deep. 510 

Six calrpy days and fix fmooth nights we fail, 
4pd c(>nftant Jove fupply'd the gentle gale. 
The feventh, the fraudful wretch (no caufe 

defcry'd) 
Touch'd by Diana's vengeful arrow dy'd. 514 



Ver. 504.] The tranflator miftakes his author here ; but in a 
circumftance of no moment, and a pauage, not fufceptible of 
poetical emhellifhment, I refer to the other tranflatow, and parti- 
cularly to Mr. Cowper. 

Ver. 505*3 Chapman is more correct : 

Her theft three bowles into her lap convaid : 
npon thjis point the reader may confult my Silva Critica, pari iv. 
page 5 2 - 

Ver. 506.] Ogilby, with flight caftigation is good hero, and 
exact : 

Juft when the fetting fun obfcurM the way, 
We gain'd the harbour where the veflel lay : 
Then, all aboard, they fleer the courfe defign'd ; 
Jwejpeeds their paffage with a favouring wind. 
Ver. 511* Six calmy days, &c] It is evident from this pillage 
that it is above fix days fail from Ithaca to Syros, though carried 
yith favourable winds. Dacier. ?• 

Ver. 514. — — Diana's vengeful arrow — ] I would juft 
pbferve the poetical juflice of Homer, in the puniihment of this 
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Dowti dro^t the caitiff-corfe, a wortHlefs load,^ 
Down to the deep; there rolTd, the future foodV 
3f fierce fea- wolves, and monfters of the flood. 3 
!Vn helplels infant I remain'd behind ; 
Thence borne to Ithaca by wave and wind ; 
Sold to Laertes, by divine command, $i* 

And now adopted to a foreign land. 



Phoenician. Misfortune generally purfues wickednefs, and though 
we efcape the vengeance of man, yet heaven frequently overtakes 
us when we think we are in fecurity, and death calls us from our 
impious acquifitions. P. 

That interpretation of a fimilar paflage, which I have elfewhere 
given in thefe notes, and which explains this poetical ornament 
by death in childbed, will be aptly illuftrated by a fentence in the 
third book of Arnobius, p. 106. ed. Lugd. fiat. Parturire alias 
tra&ulongo, efmanus obftetricias quserere: alias, tilts gravibus 
et dolorum acuminibus fixas, ejulare, tortari. 

Ver. 515.] The rhyme is bad. Thus, more fully; 
Down dropt the caitiff car cafe to the well; 
Droft like a coot, and founded as it fell. 
They leave her to the deep ; the future food—, 

Ver. 521. Andnonu adopted to a foreign land.] Horner has here 
given us an hiftory of the life of Eumaeus ; the epifode contains 
near an hundred lines, and may feem entirely foreign to the action 
of the Odyfley. I wUl not affirm that it is in every refpedfc to be 
juilified. The main ftory is at a (land ; but we are to confider 
that this relation takes up hut fmall part of one leifure evening, 
and that the a&ion cannot proceed till the return of Telemachus. 
It is of ufq to fet off the charade^ of Eumaeus, and fhew him to 
be a pqrfonQf quality, worthy to be an agent in an epick poem, 
Yhere, every character ought to b,e remote from meannefs : fo the 
tory has a.diftant relation to the Qdyfley, and perhaps is not to 
be looked, upon merely as an excrefcence from the main building. 
^iit a -{mall projection to adorn it, P. 

: : • E 2 
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To him the king. Rating tbws thy &*$*, 
Afy feeret Coul in ail thy farrow fltfir^f ; - r 
But one choice hleflmg (foch is Jove's l#gh wpj) 
Has fweeten ? 4 all thy bitter draught of il} j jff 
Torn frqn* thy country tp no haple& end, 
The Gods hnye, in $ matter, giv'ii a fri$o4* 
Whatever frugal nature; needs is thipe, 
(For (he needs little) daily bread and wine. 
While I, fb many waiuTrings paft and wqos 4 53* 
Live but on what thy poverty beftows. 

So paft in pleafing dialogue away . 1 

The night ; then down to (hort repofe they lay;/ 
"Till radiant rofe the meflenger of dayi y 



Ver. 523.] I have reftored the reading of the frft e^it^Qt 
forrow, for Jorrvws of the later ; which number no man of any ear 
could have written at this place. 

Ver. 526.] This, I think, is very bad. Thus? 4 

Thy fufferings to compenfate, gracious heaven 
A mailer mild, and bountiful, has given. 
Vfer. $30.] There is no accuracy here. I mall propofe a ftb- 
Akutioji: 

Whiift I, fo many woes and wand'rings paft 

Thro' numerous climes, thy cot haw reacted at kfli. 

In pteafing cowverje thus the night they d#jk> 

Thcn^otb* tie wearied fenfewthtooAwcfofa 

for. fom the Mom* entbrond in gold, sroft* 

Ver. $34. %x fill radiant roje the meffenger of daj.\ This* h the 

morning of the thirty-eighth day nnce the beginning of ttir 

Odyfley. tt is obfervable that Telemachus takes more time k 

Ms return from Pytos, than fo Ming thither front Hi *** 

country ; for in die latter end of the feeond book he fits 69 after 

fun-fetting, and reached Pylos in the mornings here he embarj* 

in the afternoon, and yet arrives jtot at Ithaca till after break of 



! 
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While itf the port of Ithaca, the band & 

Of yoBflg Tetetfiachfus apprt*ieh'd Che knd ; . 
Their fails they low'd, they fefliM the mart *fi& # 
And lift (bar anchors, and tte Cables ty'd : 
Then on ** fetfeesy fliore ddfcehding joih 
In grateful banquet 6'6r the rofy wine. 54* 

When thus the prince i Now each his courfe 

ptfrfue 1 
I to tfce ilelds, Arid to the city you. 
Long abfetat hence, 1 dedicate this day 
My fwains to vifit, arid the works furvey k 
Expert me with the mom, to pay the ikies 54$ 
Our debt of fafe return, in feaft and iacrifice* 

Then Theoclymentt*. But who (hall lend, 
Meantime, protection to thy ftranger-frieftd ?' 
Straight to the queen and palace fhall I fly, 
Or yet mote diftant, to fbme lord apply ? $jo 

IFbe prince return'd. Renown'd in day& of 
yiore 
Has flood our father's hospitable door t 



day. The reafon of 1 it is not to be afcribed to * left pffrfrerem 
yrwds but to the greater compafc lie was obliged to fetch,- 1# 
ffeape the ambaih of the Suitors. Ik the former voyage he ftee*o4 
ft dire& comde; in this he fails round about the* north o/lthagtb 
and therefore waftes more time in his voyage to it. P. 

V«r*539t] V&ou* rhymes! The following h a mot acctfafll 
mgpjtet^ wid* rtfaeft, I mean* to Homer's phrafeology : 
Then on the fhore, where the fpent billows break* 
The purple win* they mix, and fuppcr takei 

• • ** 
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No other roof a ftranger fhou'd receive, - 
Nor other hands than ours the welcome give. 
But in my abfence riot fills the place, 555 

Nor bears the modeft queen a ftrariger's fece, 
From noifeful revel far remote fhe flies, ; • . 
But rarely feen, or feen with weeping ;eyes* . 

No let Eurymachus receive my gt*e#, 

Of nature courteous, and by far the beft 5 560 
He wooes the queen with more refpe&ful flame, 
And emulates her former hufband's fame : ; o" 



Vcr. 554.] The rhyme may be thus confulted: 

Nor other hands than ours bis wants relieve* 
VeT. 557.] Thus his author: — 

Clofe, in a room above, her web ftie plies/ ; 
Vef. 561. He wooes tbe queen <w\th more refpeftful flame i » 
And emulates her former by/band's fame.] 
The words in the original are tivccrnos yipx* i{ii*, which may either 
be rendered, to obtain tbe honour of marrying Penelope, agreeably, to. 
fte* former part of the verfe ; or it means that Eurymachus has the 
faireft hope6 to marry Penelope, and obtain tbe throne or yip* of 
Ulyfles. Hobbs tranflates the verfe almoft obfcenely in the 
former fenfe : 

— — *- He beft loves my mother ; 
And what my father did, would do the fame. 
The former in my judgment is the better conftru&ion, eipecially 
becaufe it avoids a tautology, and gives a new image in the feCbnd 
part of the verfe,' very different from the fenfe exf>refled in the 
former part of it. But of all the meanings it is capable of I 
fhould prefer this ; " That he courts her upon the mod honourable 
" principles, and feems defirous to have the honour of Uryflet; 
" by imitating his worth :" and this is agreeable to the character 
of Eurymachus, which diftingtiiflies him from all the other 
Suitors. ...!...• P. 

Ver. 562.3 Ogilby is truer to the fenfe : 
And have the honour of Ulyfles bed* 
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With what fuccefs, f tis Jove's alone to kno^r, 
And the hop'd nuptials turn to joy or woe* 

Thus (peaking, on the right up-foar'd in air 
The hawk* Apollo's fwift-wing'd toeffenger : 56* 
His deathful pounces tore a tf emblihg dove ; 
The clotted feathers, fcatterM from above, 
Between the hero and the veflel poti* 
Thick plumage, mingled with afanguinefhow'if. 

Vcr. 566. The Jbawi, Apollo's fwift-*win£ d meffingirJ] The 
augury is thus to be interpreted : Ulyfles is the hawk, the Suitors 
the pigeon ; the hawk denotes the Valour of Ulyfles, being a bird 
of prey ; the pigeon reprefents the cowardice of the §uitors, that 
bird being remarkable for her timorous nature. The hawk flies 
on the right, to denote fuccefs to Ulyfles. 

Homer calls this bird the meflehger of Apollo ; hot that this 
angary was fent by that Deity, (though that be no forced inter- 
pretation) but the expreffloh implies, that the hawk was &cred to 
Apollo ; as the peacock was to Juno, the owl to Pallas, and the 
eagle to Jupiter. Thus jEliatt, anim. lib. x. c. 14. AfytJirta* row 
ifyctxa r*> 'AitoMaw T»/xa> \oi*iar% 9 fefr. and he gives the reafon of it, 
for the hawk is the only bird that is capable to bear the luflre of 
the fun without Inconvenience and difficulty ; the fame is Mi of 
iHe eagle, but this hawk is reckoned to be of the aquiline kind. It 
was death among the ^Egyptians to kill this bird, becaufe it was 
dedicated to Apollo* 

Thert is another reafon why any bird that was taken nbtfce of 
by way of apgury, may be faid td be the meflengcr of Apollo, 
that Deity presiding over divination. P« 

» Ogilby feems to have fuggefted this aukwird rhyme: 
■'?. ■'■■ : -This faid, a falcon, Phoebus meflenger, 
''•■'- Flying, a dove did in her pounces bear". 

t-lotow 1 not * if the following fubflitutlon will pafi i 
Tneri flcims a dexter hawk th* aerial way J 
Thy fwift-wirig'd meffengef, O God of day t 
: Ve*r. 5^0.] The latter claufe is not from Homer, but from 
Ogilby: ' 

• * *— — * — feathers dropt, and ibid. . 4 

£4 
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Th' obfcrving augur tofck the prince ifide, j ji 
Seiz'd by the band, and thus prophttk 

cry'd. 
Yon bird that dexter cute th' atrial roakj, 
Rofe ominous, nor flies without a God } 
No race but thine fhaU Ithaca obey, jyy 

To thine, for ages, heav'a decree the iwgy. 
Succeed the omen, God* \ (th* youth ftjoia'd) 
Soon fhall my bounties fpeak a grateful mind, 
And foon each envy'd happkiefs attend 
The man, who calls Telemaehus his friend* **o 
Then to Peiracus — ^Thou whom timd tag 

prov'd 
A faithfol fervant, by thy prince beltivM ! 
"Till we returning (hall our gueft demand* 
Accept this charge with honour at Gist haftdf. 



Ye*. $71. TV 9hfwv% augur twKth*f*^ Ttbextrim 

ifhy Theoclymenns withdraws Telemachqa, white h$ intcipxe* 
fhe angary, is xiot apparent at the firft view, but he dpear fe to* of 
an apprehenfion left he mould be overheard by fome of the. C*n> 
vany* who might difcWe the fecret to the Suitor*, and fi*h a 
dj(feoYery might prove fetal to. hk Own peripn, qj to, the &mmm 
of iTelemachus. Euftatbiut. J?+ 

Ver. 5Ri. Tbtn /<? P&xus-* — Tim <wi*m Hm *tt f*f**4 
&c] We find that Telemachns intended to <Wiver <Theocly- 
menus to the care of Euxymaclma ; what then is the reafon why 
he thus fuddenfy akers that rdfplutipn, and imrulfo few. tt 
Peireus ? This, is occasioned by the difcovery of t&p (kill of 
Theoclymenus in amjury : he fesup left the SajftHP Jfcapid extort 
fbme prediction ftora him that might be detrimental to; his 
a&rirs, or mould he refufe it, to the perfon of Theoclymaoas* 
Euftatbius. t. t 
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To this Peiraeus ; Joyful I obey, 58$ 

Well pleas'd the hoipitable rites to pay. 
The prefence of thy gueft fhall beft reward 
(If long thy ftay) the abfence of my lord. 

With that, their anchors he commands to 
weigh, 
Mount the tall bark and launch into the fea. 590 
All with obedient hafte forfake the fhores, 
And plac'd in order, ipread their equal oars. 
Then from the deck the prince his fandals takes ; 
Pois'd in his hand the pointed jav'lin fhakes. 594. 
They part; while lefs'ning from the hero's view, 
Swift to the town the well-row'd galley flew : 
The hero trod the margin of the main, 
And reach'd the manfion of his faithful fwain. 



Vcr. 585.] This reply is unlike the fenfe of Homer. There 
is no glimpfe of elegance in Ogilby, but all fidelity : 

Then he reply'd ; Though long thou (halt remain, 

He (hall have no occafion to complain. 
Ver. 589.] Or thus? 

He then commands their anchors to unty, 

To mount their veflel, and their oars to ply. Editor. 

This book comprehends fomewhat more than the fpace of two 
days and one night ; for the vifion appears to Telemachus a little 
before the dawn, in the night preceding the thirty-fixth day, and 
lie lands in Ithaca, on the thirty-eighth in the morning. P. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



The Difcovcry of Ulyflcs to Telemachus. 

THELEMACHUS arriving at the lodge of Eum*us, 
* fends him to carry 'Penelope the news of his return. 
Minerva appearing to Ulyjfes, commands him to dif cover 
himfelfto his f on. The princes, who had lain in ambujb 
9 intercept Telemachus in bis way, their profpeft being 
featedy return to Ithaca. P. 
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1 OON as the morning blufli'd along the plains, 
' Ulyffes, and the monarch of the fwains, 



NOTES. 

Vcr. I. Soon as the morning blnfi'd along the plains, Sec.'} This 
look opens with the greatest {implicit/ imaginable. Dionyfius 
HaHcarnafTus quotes the fixteen firft lines to this purpofe: the 
Poet, fays that author, defcribes a low and vulgar altion, yet 
gives it an inexpreflible fweetnefs ; the ear is pleafed with the 
iarmony of the poetry, and yet there is nothing noble in the 
ientiments. Whence, continues he, does this arife? from the 
choice of the words, or from the placing of them r No one will 
affirm that it coniifts in the choice of the words, for the di&ion 
is entirely low and vulgar, fo vulgar that a common artificer or 
peafant, who never fludied elocution, would ufe it in conversion ; 
turn the verfes into profe, and this will appear. There are no 
tranfpofitions, no figures, no variety of dialed*, nor any new and 
$udied expreffions. Where then is the beauty of the poetry? It 
muft be entirely afcribed to the harmonious juncture and pofition 
of the wonts; and he concludes that the collocation of words has a 
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Awake the deeping fires, their meal prepare , 
And forth to pafture fend the briftly care. 



greater efficacy both in profe and poetry, than the choice. • And 
indeed a judicious difpofition of them (like what is feigned of 
Minerva in thj* book) makes a mean, deformed* and vulgar 
period, rife, like Ulyffes from beggary, into pomp and dignity, 
This may be exemplified from the rules of mechanick arts : an 
architect, when he gathers his materials for a building, has thefe 
three things chiefly in view : firft, with what piece of done, wood, 
fcfe. a correspondent piece will bed agree : next he cgnfiders their 
feveral formations, and how it will belt Hand in the Unjfture ; and 
laftly, if any part of the materials fuits not with the allotted place, 
he rejects it or new fhapes it, till it agrees with the whole work : 
the fame care is to be taken by a good writer : he is firft to confider 
what noun or verb is to be joined to other nouns or verbs fo fitly 
as not poffibly to be placed more conveniently ; for a promifcuous 
connecting of words mdifcriminately fpoils both profe and poetry ; 
next he confiders the frame or turn of the verb or noun, arid ho# 
it will Hand in the place he allots it; and if it fiiits not **aQly>hi 
changes it, fometimes by varying the numbers, fometimes the 
cafes, and at other times the gendrn: and laftly, if a word prove 
fo (hibborn as not to bend to the level of the period, he intirely 
rejects it, and introduces another that preferves a due conformity ; 
or at lead, if an inharmonious word be neceflary, he place* if fo 
judkioufly between more agreeable and tuneful we?d*> 4* jfajtf 
harmony (teals away our imagination ftomobferving the ftoagtarff 
of the others: like wife generals, who in ordering the janJmpf 
their foldiets, ftrengthen the weaker fijtes by fuAaini#g the#i wfU^ 
the ftronger ; and by this method render the whole invitum**. $f$ 
likewife cap.. xxxiL of Longings, of the difpofition- of ward* ft 
Vex. 3, — their meal frefsre.] The word in the orjgjj||£ jf 
ifif of, which here denotes very evidently the morning repaA ;. it 
is ufed but in one other place in all Homer jn this ftnfe* Jflffji 
lib. xxiv. ver. 1 24. 

But we are not therefore to imagine that this was an nnnfagf rfijwtj 
Homer in other places exprefics it by &r«*o>, a* if phftrin^hp 
Atfansus* lib. i. 
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The prince's near approach the dogs defby, 5 
And fkwnmg round his feet confeft their joy. 

" At the dawn of the day they took repaft and armed themfelves 
" for battle." The Greeks had three cuftomary meals, which. 
wfe diftindly mentioned by Palamedes in JEfchyita, 

*V*fW» fcT*»#, hf**V oipfoOtu rpt*. 
Homer, add* Athene?, mentions a fourth repaft, lib, xyii. of d* 
Odyffey: 

This the {U>man6 called commifaticmm, we * -Collation, a rcftf 
taken, as the fame author explains it, between dinner and flipper ; 
the word is derived i*l tijc Jtfftar *+***> or*£* evening twilight. Bat 
Athenaeus refutes himfelf, lib. v. p. 193. I have already ((ays 
he) obferved that the antients eat thrice a day; and it is ridicu- 
lous to imagine that they eat four limes from thefe words of 
Homer* 

For that expreffion meant only that Eumaeus mould return in th« 
evening h>>*w hwrp^vf xf* m * But l ^ ls not *h* &U import of 
the word &uA»i«-af, for u undoubtedly means, to take the evening 
repaft or fuppcr, as is evident from the conclufipn of the feven- 
teenth book of the OdyfTey : Return, fays Telempchus t$ Etmueus* 
ha firft take refrejbment ; and Eumaeus accordingly eats, and the 
P#e« iMttdiatefy adds, beeaufe the evening was tme, or ItffovOf 
JfcjM* V«^ However, in no fenfe can thi& word be brought t6 
ps*vff that tbtGveok* eat four times in the day : but if any perfoft 
#itt taflgfoe, that it (ignifiesin that place an immediate meal, all 
Ait <&«'*# gathered from it is, that Telemachus out of klndnefi 
to fittrtsiw ediNMatids him to eat before the ufual hour of repaid 
Mlft lie fettle* hie palace : but Hefychius rightly interpirt* it by 
41 ***** h&n?f£t»pM, that it, eating Ms fufpet\ for as Hfrrtb 
aad Jp^» fig***? the dinner, fo Jtipr* and hfttA> denote the time 
of Af per p^ortifcabafly, 

I trill aid «o more, but *eftr the reader fbr a ftfH £tplicatf oa 
of *#*»*, *p*w an* AtPutfc, to lib. riii. Qcreil. 6. of ftutariA** 
9jtt^poAonfs < - ' .4 ♦ 

VoY. 4.] ftomerfcy* : 

Sendy&r/£ the feeders with thejf briiHy Care; 

Vol. IV. r ■■■""' 
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^Their gentle blandifhment the king furvey'd, 
Heard his refunding ftep, and inftant laid : 
Some well-known friend (Eumaeus) bends this 
way ; 
His fteps I hear ; the dogs familiar play, i* 

While yet he fpoke, the prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, and now appear'd in view. 
Tranfported from his feat Eumaeus fprung, 
Dropp'd the full bowl, and round his bofom hung; 



as Chapman well tranflates : 

Made fire, brake fall, and to their pafture* feud 
The gathered herds ; on whom their fwaines attend. 

Ver. 5.] The rhymes of thefe f**r verfes are- not to be 
indulged* 

Ver. 7.] A faithful couplet may be made from the rhymes of 
Chapman, with ah elegant turn from OgHby : 

The founds of dogs the liftening monarch greet, 
And nearer ftill, and nearer, trampling feet* 

Ver. 14. Dropped the full bowl — ] In the original it is, 
Eumaeus dropped the bowl as he tempered it with water. It was 
cuftomary not to drink wine unmixed with water among the 
antients : there was no certain proportion obferved in the mixture, 
{brae to one veflel of wine poured in two of water, others to tw# 
of wine five of water. Homer tells us that the wine of Marea was 
fo ftrong as to require twenty meafures of water to one of wine) 
but perhaps this is ipoken hyperbolically, to fliew the uncojDJnojk 
ftrength of it. The Lacedaemonians ufed to boil their wine tiD 
the fifth part was confumed, and then keeping it four years, drank 
it : but fometimes the Grecians drank it without water (but this 
they called reproachfully i*Kr*v(ti<rmi, or to ad like a Scythian> 
from whom they borrowed the cuftom.) It was ufual eve* for 
children to drink wine thus tempered amongft the Grecians ; thus 
in this book Eurymachus, 

1 fTf?%i St oTwi ifvfytr. 
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Kifling his check, his hand, while from his eye 1 4 
The tears rain'd copious in a fliow'r of joy. 
As fbme fond fire who ten long winters grieves, 
From. foreign climes an only fon receives, 
(Child of his age) with ftrong paternal joy 
Forward he fprings* and clafps the favrite boy: 2* 
So round the youth his arms Eumaeus fprcad, 
As if the grave had giv'n him from the dead. 

And is it thou ? my ever dear delight ! 
O art thou come to blefs my longing fight! 



And Phoenix in the ninth of the Iliads, fpeakirig of Achilles ; 

■ ■ oTro» arioyfit 

At Athens there was an altar ere&ed to Bacchus. *<>$*<;> becaufe 
from thus tempering the wine men returned upright or fober from 
entertainments ; and a law was enabled by Amphytryon, and after* 
wards revived by Solon, that no unmixed wine mould be drank at 
any entertainment. p. 

Ver. 15.I The rhymes of fo beautiful a paflage are much to 
be lamented. Thus ? but only with more fidelity : f . - 

His head he kill, his eyes, his hands ; and fhowers 
From either eye in fudden tranfport pours-. 

■ Ver. a*.] 'This line feeins operofe and heavy. Thus* ' 
And greets, as one returning from the dead : 

but there is ambiguity in this. Perhaps, however, Eumscus only 
has in view die plot of the Suitors, and Ogilby's mode of expref- 
fern, 'as admitting thi$ acceptation, is to be preferred : 
ki&Qh,asifej£ap y dfr(mdtatb t \mbYZ.Q, y &. 
Ver. *3h] ThusOgilby: 

Be pleas'd to enter, that I may delight 
In thy glad prefence,: and thy joyful fight* 
.-.. Fa 



it HOMERS ODYSSEY, hook atTi. 

Nev^r, I never hop*d to vieiv this day, 25 

When o'er the waves you ploughed the defpciate 

way. 
Enter, my child ! beyond my hopes rcftar'd, 
O give thefe eyes fo feafl: upon (heir lord. 
Enter, oh feldom fepn ! for lawless pow'rs 
Top m\K;h detain thee from thefe fijv«i bow^'jrs. 30 

Th^prince reply'd ; Eupna&us I obey ; 
To feek tfoee^ faend, I hither took my way/ 
But lay, if in the court the queen refide 
Severely chafte, or if cpri*gieac\l a bride ? 

Ver. 33. — — — if in the court the queen T e J*f* 

Se<verety cbafte, or if commenced a bride l\ 
$iomer, here; jnakes ujfe of a proverbial expreffioa. It wqy. thip 
be fiteraJiv tranflatcd, 

6r : 4ay jf pbft^ts no moretQjyejd, 

Telemachus means by this que ft ion, if Penelope \fc $FfeHB}$$& W 
more to marry ; for the marriage be^d was efteemej) fo (acred, that 
upon the deceafe or aKence ofitne ^ofban^, Irr^fadned unufed. . 

Euftathius quotes the Tame expre&on from other author* of 
antiquity; thus Hefiod, 

'Ex T &fyi*9 1X001 fa? fydxHCt, 

" You fhill dear the vefieU hpm Riders wtbs *'* meaning thai 
you /ball hawfjk foH employment fwytmr vefils, thai {hm frders Jb*lt 

$ qm M?i{ d flWr fepf *^ Ap* w*?s fa°f fiFww % 

race, wiftes foyers njajf weave, tft&neja ujjaa tte fol^ ftm^ 
,lfij>o* «to»5t^ i&W l^f »^°f fy**» 4iwsj?? te^Afi*^f 
ror< mvAok. *rWwj tod'anionji'tbe, 'yredpt, it was an exprefEon 
of dignity, ana applied to great and ferious occasions; I am not 
certain that it is fo ufed by the Romans* ' Catullus ufei it JoOdJeljk 
fpeaking of his emptypurfe. ..""." 

. « nam tui Catulli 

" Plenus fecculus eft aiancamnu" 
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TJwri he: and thus the montfeh of the 
., fwains; 3/ 

Severely chafte Pcfcefope remains* 
But loft t6 4v*ry jt#, fhe waftei tbt diy 
In tecfiofa cares* and wee^fc the Aigfat away*. 

He ended* and ( receiving asf they pafe 
The jav'for, pointed with a ftar 6f btfais) 4* 
They reach'd the dome j the dome with raarbte 

fhin'd 
His feat Ulyffes to the prince refign'd. 
Not fo — ' (exclaims the prince with decent grace) 
For me, this houfe fhali find an humbler place : 
T* ufurp the honours due to filver hairs 4$ 

And rev'rend Grangers, modeft youth forbears. 



FbUtos drts the feme in his Auklarla ;: 

. . — — — * u anne qufs aedes auferat? 
• r Naln hie apod nos nihil eft' aliud quarfti ftrritmar, 
«* Ita inftmfe furit oppletac, atque araneis. n 
i JBtf doubtful if if be not too mean an image for Erigtflfr 

ver. 43. Mry"* — (exclaims the prince— ] N&hihg cafe 
more ftrohg^'y fepreferit the refpeft which antiquity paid to' 
Grangers, than' this conduct' of Telemachus: UlyJTes is in rags, 
in the difguiie of i Beggar, and yet a' prince refnfes to take his 
tttfar I Afifcbt not b*t erery good maii will bt pUafcd* WiA fuch 
JflfUftEcA of behevole'nce and humanity to his fellow-creatures j 
.rte^w^-iktttTed *&hn is preferable to a thoufantf great ones, and 
&kmai&QV appeats with more advantage upon this heap of bidet 
and; afters* than a tyrant upon hifc throne. P. 

" Ver. 45.] This couplet is an addition from the tranflator: 
hat accuracy and elegance* are of very difficult combination in thefe 
alort dialogues; . Thr fpeech tsiaiddtt&y giren by HoBbes : 

'■■-■ ,fr 
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Inftant the fwain the fpoils of beafts fupplies, 
And bids the rural throne with ofiers rife. 
There iat the prince : the feaft Eurnaeus fpread, 
And heap'd the fliining c&hiftcrs with bread. 50 
Thick o'er the board the plenteous viands lay: : 
The frugal remnants of the former day. . > 
Then in a bowl he tempers gen'rous wines, .- 
Around whole verge a mimick ivy twines. 



Sit (till, faid he, I'll find a feat elfewhere 
In my own houfe. This man will one provide. 
Ver. 48.] Here our Poet was indebted to Chapman for his 
embellimment of an humble paflage : 

— -*- — downe againe 
His father fate ; and to his fonne his fwaine 
Strew'd faire greene ofiers ; and impos'd thereon 
A good foft fheepefkin, which made him a throw. 
Ver. 52. The frugal remnants of the firmer day.] This enter- 
tainment is neither to be afcribed to parfimony nor poverty, but 
to the cuftom and hofpitalhy of former ages. It was a common 
expreffion among the Greeks at table, leave fomething for the Medts ; 
intimating that fomething ought to be left for a gueft that might 
come accidentally. Plutarch in his feventh book of the Sympbf. 
Queftion 3. commends this conduit. Eumaeus (fays that author)- 
a wife fcholar of a wife mailer, is no way difcompofed, when 
Telemachus pays him a vifit, he immediately fets before him 

The frugal remnants of the former day. 
Jkfides, the table was accounted facred to the Gods, and nothing 
that was (acred was permitted to be empty; this was another 
reafon why the antients always referved part of their provisions, 
not fblely out of hofpitality to men, but piety to the Gods. P. 

Ver. 54.] A verfe omitted by bur translator* after Ogilby* 
might have been thus comprized in a couplet here : 
Then in a bowl he tempers gen'rous vuine, 
Whofe verge a mimic ivy's leaves infwine: 
Himfelf fits oppofite the chief divine. 



1 
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And now, the rage of thirft and hunger fled, 55 
Thus young Ulyfles to Eumaeus laid. 

Whence father, from what'fhore this ftrangcr, 
fay? 
What veffel bore him o'er the wat'ry way ? 
To human ftep our land impervious lies, 
And round the coaft circumfluent oceans rife. 60 

The fwain returns. A tale of forrows hear ; 
In fpacious Crete he drew his natal air : 
Long doom'd to wander o'er the land and main, 
For heav'n has wove his thread of life with 

pain. 
Half-breathlefs 'fcaping to the land he flew 6$ 
From Thefprot mariners, a murd'rous crew. 
To thee my fbn the fiippliant I refign, 
I gave him my protedion, grant him thine. 



Vcr. 57.] So Chapman: 

— The prince faid, Pray theeyfcy, 

Whence comes this gueft ? what feaman gave him way 

To this our ifle ? 
Ver. 61 •] Even thefe rhymes, in my opinion, mould not be 
allowed. Thus, more corredUy in this rifpeft, and more clofely 
to his author: 

The fwain returns : A woful tale, but true 

Attend. In Crete his natal air he drew : 
and then, where the fame rhymes recur too quickly below, I would 
provide the following fubftitution, by the means of tranfpoiitiori 
chiefly: . 

He flew, half-breathlefs 'fcaping to the land 

From Thefprot mariners, a murd'rous band! 



f% HOMERS ODYSSEY, aqoitxv?. 

. Hard talk, he sries^ thy virtue gives tky firieadt 
Willing to sud % wubk to defend, 70 



Vcr- 70. Willing td aid, ] It has b«ei> obferved that 

Homer intended to give us the pi&ure of a compile hero in hi* 

two poenfrs, drawn- from the chtkttdtm 6f Achilla and Utyfles : 

Achilles has confuminate valaat, but wants the wiident of Utyffai: 

Ulyifo has courage, but cpurage inclining to caution and ftrata*- 

gem, a» much as-tha« of AehiHes tfr raftnt-ft. Virgfr eiideaVoWe^ 

to Com a comphat h#ro U -dEneas, by j*Mtng in hu pe*ftn\ the 

forward courage of Achilles* with the wifdom of UlyiTeSj and bjf 

this conducl give -w- a petftH characler. 'The feme 6o?e~fv4tibn 

held* go04 wife refpe&to-th* fatordinatie charsfteivJtonritOcd 

into the two poems of the Iliad and Odyfley; and makes a* 

en%ntial difference* between them: thus the Iliad exhibiting ad 

example of heroick valour, almoft all the character are violent 

and heroick. Diomed, Ajax, He&or, iff a are- all chiefly remarks 

*Me for courage-: fcut the6dyfley being intended" to fepfefeht the 

patience and wi#on> of an he.Kv atooft all* fbd characltts- sk* 

diitinguiihed by benevolence and humanity. Telfimachns and 

Eumseus, Alcirioos, Neftor and hfehelatfs are every where repre* 

fente4 i^iku miW.6ght of wififootafld bo^itathi^. This artfcdt * 

continued difference of ftyle in the poetry of the two poems, and 

the charafters of the a gfrflMT *fr tfefr Odyfley neceflarily exhibit 

lectures of piety and morality. The reader fhould keep thut in 

his view. In reading Homer, the Odyfley is to be looked upon 

as a fequel of the Iliad, and theft he will find in the two poems 

the perfeftion of human nature; confummafe courage joined with 

confummate piety. He muft be an unobfervihg reader, who. has 

not taken notice of* that 'vein of humanity that runs, through the 

whok Odyfley ; arid * bad man, that has not been pleafed «ntR 

it. In my opinion, Eumaeus tending his herds is more amtebfe 

than Achilles in all his deftru&ive glory. There \s fatrce a fpeech 

made in the Odyfley by Eunweus, Tekmachos or tJljrfles, but 

Wlhat tends to the. improvement of mankind: it wa* fHk^A^ 

endeared the Odyfley to the antients, and Homer?* fimteftee^df 

morality were in every mouth, and introduced in all conv c r feti o nf 

for the better conducl of human life. This verfe. waft thus applied 

by fome of the anjients ; aperftm beiqg a&ed: whatiwaa the duty 

ef an orator, or pleader, anfwered from Homer, 
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Can ftrangere fefety in the tourt rcfide, 
Midft the fwill'd mfolcnce of lull and pride ? 
Eva I uafefe : the queen in doubt to wed; 
Or pgy due. honours to the nuptial bed ? 
Perhaps £be weds regardk£l of her feme* 75 
Deaf to the mighty Ufyffean name. 
However* ftranger I from our grace reedhra 
Such honours as befit a prince to give j 

*A»dj? ecTetfivfetffBai on f k Vporipo? ^aXi^M). 

In fhort, I wiH rtot deny kit tfatt the Iliad is by fef the ntfMe? 
poem, with refpeft to die portly * it is- fit to be Mad by kktgp 
and heroes; but the OdyfTey is of ufe to all mankind, as it 
HftcM* «9 te fe getfd men ratfcer than grtit, a!^ td jfreffer* 
morality to glory. P^ 

Ver. 7 f.] The tranilator is lazjf, and curtails his author. Tin 

How fhall the Granger in our court reticle ? 
Young as I am, that ihfblence and pride, 
Thofe rude- aggreffions of our lawlefs train, 
The wi(h to check my weaknefs renders vain. 
My mother wavers ftUl, in donbt to weriV— v 
Bat oar Poet took Chapman for his guide: 

For how fhall I receive him to my houie 
With toy fdftt]r\ tAat fcffcitiottf 
€£ my young force* ((hould I be aflaide 
tVith *cy fodaino vfoleace) may want aid* 
..... T<jhUld : myftlfbt 

Ver. 72.] I have reftored/bu/7/V of the firfi edition;, » wMi 
elfewhere ufed in this tranflation : the fweWd of fiibfequent 
editions is th^ correction forfooth I of fome meddling fuperin- 
tendent of* tne prefs. TKe expreffion iiideed is Borrowed from 

^— -* Iiftotfd'-telMidl' 
■- Totn»^ftle'Wd«Tltfe^d^^%«/^# 
Qftecfckiti'w^flye^ 
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Sandals, a fword, and robes, refpeft to prove," 
And fafe to fail with ornaments of love. So- 

'Till then, thy gueft amid the rural train 
Far from the court, from danger far, detain. 
'Tis mine with food the hungry to fupply, 
And cloath the naked from th' inclement iky. 
Here dwell in fafety from the Suitors wrongs, gy 
And the rude iniults of ungovern'd tongues* 
For fhouUTft thou fufier, pow'rlefs to relieve 
I muft behold it, and can only grieve. 
The brave cncompafs'd by an hoftile train, 
O'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave in vain. 90 

To whom, while anger in his bofom glows, 
With warmth replies the man of mighty woes. . 



But, fincc thy cot contains this fon of woe, 
A cloak and veft my bounty (hall beftow ; 
Sandals his feet, his fide a (word (hall grace : 
With Jafe conveyance to the wifh'd-for place. 

The reft of the fpeech is very excellently tranflated. 

Ver. 92. With warmth replies the mem of mighty wees] There 
is not a more fpirited fpeech in all the Odyfley than this of 
Ulyfles ; his refentment arifes from the laft words of Telemachus, 
obferves Euflathius : 

The brave cncompafs'd by an hoftile train, 
O'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave in vain. 

He is preparing his fon for the deftrudion of the Suitors* and 
animating him againft defpair by reafon of their numbers. This 
he brings about, by reprefenpng that a brave man in a good canst 
prefers death to difhonour. By the fame method Homer exalts 
the c h a n c er of Ufyfles : Telemachus thinks it impoffibk to refill 
the Suitors, Ulyfles not only refifts them, but almoft without afli&i 
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Since audience mild is cfoign'd, permit my tongue. 
At once to pity and relent thy wrong. 
My heart weeps blood, to fee a foul fo brave 9$ 
live to bafe infolence of ipow'r a flave. 
But tell me, doft thou prince, doft thou behold, 
And hear their midnight revels uncontroli'd ? 
Say, do thy fubje&s in bold fadion rife, 
Or priefts in fabled oracles advife ? 100 

Or are thy brothers, who (hould aid thy powV , ' 
Turn'd mean deferters in the needful hour ? 
O that I were from great Ulyfles fprung, 
Or that thefe wither'd nerves like thine were 
ftrung; ■ * 104 

Or, heav'ns ! might he return ! (and fbon appear 
He fhall, I truft ; a hero fcorns defpair) 



ancc works their deftruftion. There is a fine contraft between the 
tried courage of Ulyfles, and the inexperience of Telemachus. P. 

Vcr. 105. — : [Andfoon appear 

BeJhaU t I truft ; a hero fcorns dejpair.) 
Some antient criticks, as Euftathius informs us, rejected this verk, 
and jhna read the paflage : 

"H «muV *£ oXvtrnoi apvpotos, it xai avrof ; 
• Avruc' foiir' a,* IfAtTo xeton raftot aXKoTpoq Qv<. 
Then the fenfe will be, Qb that /. <we re the fin of Ulyfles, or 
Ulyfles bimfelf, &c. . 

* For, add they, if this verfe be admitted, it breaks the tranf- 
pdtt < oF0Iyfles , 3 refentment, and cools the warmth of the expref* 
fion ; Euffetjjius confefles that he was once of the fame opinion/ 
but afterwards- Teems dubious ; for, continues he, Ulyfles by faying, 
Ok tbdt I were the fon of Vljffes\ or Ufyfl* himjkif gave room, to 
fufpcA tlHt he was himfelf Ulyfles; and therefore to cflace this 
impreflion, he adds with great addrcfi, 
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Might he return, I yield my life a prey 
To my worft foe, if that avetaging day 
Be not their hft : bat fhoiild I lofe my life 
OpprefsM by numbers in the glorious ft/ifd, 1 1* 
I ciiafe the nobler part, and yield my breatk, 
Rathdr than bear dishonour y frorfe than, d&tb j 
Than lee the haifcd of vifcfence invade 
The reverend ftranger, and the {ptottefc ftafftd J 
Than fee the wealth 6f kings confbm'd kk wtfoj 
The drun£ard& revel, and the gluttons fti(L »if 

Thus he y with angef fiafhing from his eyt; 
Sincere the ycrtrthfol herd made reply. 



-*»*«* -** (Arid foon ! appear 

He {haUy I truft ,- a Rero fcofns defpair) 
And by this method removes all jealoufy that might arife from 
his former expreffion. Dacier rmrrcprefents Euftathius ; (he fayi, 
11 *<voit dwinc lieu a quelque fubfon qu'il ne fufi veritailement Uljjfi\ 
whereas he dire&Jy (ays p« vwovntAi! U\ 'ottxrertv; ir» o *o**r, tnat 
is, " he ufes this expreffion, that it may not be fufpecW that ie 
is Ulyffes who (peaks :" in reality he ihferts tfiefe words' fdfety to 
avoid difcovery, not judging it yet reaforiable to* reveal himfelf 
t6 Tdteffiaclras, mbbh left to Eumaeos. K 

Thefe cannot be deemed rhymes. Irh'e following attempt 
comes nearer to the' ferife 6f HotiieY : 

Might he return, his tedious waiidMngs' o'er", 

(Still- Hope 6 hW reSTon) to his native ftdrcpiv 

Ver. 108. 7« iwjr itwr^ /br.} The word* in Greet are attj^uc 
$*, or, *<zy //«# ^ /£* £*»</ ^ ajlrangtr : thaVis, by die Wttft 
of enemies, foreigners being dually the mod barbarous **y»m iffit 
"thiscircumfiance therefore aggravates thecalamity. MtffiatJUms. ft 

VfeK 1 15. J Ui*to*ftl rhymes ! thus ? witti mote fld#%f ' 
iPha* ft* the rtvfeller lfcWtidus ftfgii, 
The fquander'd cortl; die wth*e^tm¥d-itf tsAfi 
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Jtfor Jeagu^4 ift fe&fcnis arms my fubjeds rjfe, 
Nor priefts in Fabled oracles advife ; t*o 

Nor ace my brothers who fhould aid my pow'r 
Ifurn 1 d mean: deferters in the needful hour. 
Ah aw 1 1 boaft Aq brother ; heavVs dread king 
Qivesirara our flock an only branch to fpring : 
Alone Laertes reign'd Arcefius' ]ieir 9 i*s 

Alone yiyflcs drew the Vital air, 
And I akme the bed connubial grae'd, 
An unbleft offspring of a fire unbleft ! 
Each neighbVipg realm, conducive to q\fx woe, 
Sends forth he? peers, and sv'ry peer a foe : 150 
The court proud Samos and Dulicphiuqi fills, 
And lofty Zacinth crown'd with fhady hills, 
Ev'n Ithaca and all her lords invade 
Th' iwp^d?} fcepter, and the yeg^l bed : 



¥flM*& Awkldm tkt fa** wn*uhielguu*d\ Homer me** 
mm feifcMS fcft of tftyft»; edtef iUJJkora name another, Archc* 
i&titt* »4 Spptotta* fy&ykm flftift by Telemachiis ; but perhapt 
l^fe^^^^A^^fr^^Pf*^^, bWigowcubinos. Bmflatbius. R 
Chapman, ghre* Ins author's (entiacnt moreclofery: 
— - — — whom he left fo yong, 
Tiat from me to him never comfort (prong. 
But wjia$ ear,, attuned to poetry, can endure the rhymes of giy: 
i/aikflator ? J would propofe with confidence this corre&ipn : 
\ And I alone the bed connubial grace. ; 
Otfoz unbafgy 2XL unbaffj rac< ! 

Y**|;i&l W^ongWl prejfcril?es* 
£«g£ Ithaca, 
lot wittt mpit become of the- rhymes? Khali give a jnacji move 
ftkhfal fubllitution : 
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The queen averfe to love, yet aw'd by powers 135 
Seems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour : 
Meantime their. licence uncontroll'd, I. bear; 
Ev'n.now they envy me the vital air : 
But heav'n will lure revenge, and Gods there are, 

But go, Eumaeus ! to the queen impart s * jj* 
Our fafe return, and eafe a mother's heart. 
Yet fecret go ; for num'rous are my foes; : 
And here at leaft I may in peace repose. .: 



:i 



Rough Ithaca, with all her lordly powers, 

My parent wooes, and all my wealth devours : 
~ m >. . Nor yet her fluctuating will complies* ■■ - * • 

Nor yet, refolv'd, their odious fuit denies. 
Ver. 139.] . This is neither rhyme, nor the fenfe of his author. 
Thus/* 

But this the Gods muft hinder, or fulfill, 
- As .belt approves their all-controlling will. 
Ver. 140. But go, Z^maus! to the queen impart.'] There is 
nothing more wonderful in Homer, than the diftribution of his 
incidents ; and how fully muft he be poflefled of his whole fubjed, 
and take it in all at one view, to bring about the feveral parts of 
it naturally ? Minerva in the beginning of the fifteenth book torn* 
manded Telemachus to difpatch Eumaeus to Penelope, to infbrni 
her of his return. Here this command is executed : bnt is this all 
the ufe the Poet makes of that errand ? It is evident it is not : this 
command furnifties him with a natural occafion for the removal of 
Eumaeus while Ulyfles difcovers himfelf to Telemachus. But why 
might not the difcovery have been made before Eumseus ? It was 
fuitable to the cautious character of Ulyfles not to truft the know- 
ledge of his perfon to too many people : befides, if he had here 
revealed himfelf to Eumaeus, there would not have been room for 
the difcovery which is made in the future £arts of the Odyffey, 
and confequently the reader had been robbed of the pleafure- of it: 
and it muft be allowed, that the feveral concealments and difco- 
yeries of Ulyfles through the Odyfley add no (mail pleafure and 
beauty to it. . P. : 
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To whom the Twain. I hear, and I obey : . 
But old Laertes weeps his life away. 14; 

And deems thee loft : fhall I my fpeed employ 
To blefs his age, a meffenger of joy ? 
The mournful hour that tore his fon away 
Sent the fad fire in folitude tcrftray ; 
Yet bufied with his (laves, to eafe his woe, 150 
He dreft the vine, and bade the garden blow, 
Nor food nor wine refiis'd : but fince the day 
That you to Pylos plough ? d the wat'ry v(ay, . 
Nor wine nor food he taftes ; but funk in woes, 
Wild fprings the vine, no more the garden 
blows. 155 

Shut from the walks of men, to pleafure loft, 
Penfive and pale he wanders, half a ghoft. 

Wretched old man! (with tears the prince 
returns) 
Yet ceafe to go — what man fb bleft but mourns ? 



Ver. 151.] Rhymes, fimilar to thofe of this couplet, haye 
recurred too often in this fpeech ; which is otherwife finely done; 
- Chapman is faithful, and for the time very tolerable : 
— — — But fince you tooke 
Your fhip for Pylos, he would never brooke 
Or wine, or food, they fay ; nor caft an eye 
On any labour, but fits weeping by ; 
And fighing out his forrowes, ceafielefs mones, 
Wafting his body, turn'd all fkin and bones. 
Vcr. 159. Yet ceaft to go — • <wbat man fo bleft but mourns f\ 
Suftathius reads the words differently, either aytvptw «rig, or 
a'x>^iiw «fy. . If we ufe the former reading, it will be underftood 
according to the recited tranflation; if the latter, it muft then be 
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Were every wifh indulged by fav'ring fkiee, 160 
This hour fhould give Uly0es to my eyee. 
But to the qqeen with (peed difpatchfiil bear 
Our fafe return, and back with (peed repair S- 
And let fome handmaid of her train refbrt '■ 
To good Laertes in his rural court. **S 

While yet he (poke, impatient of delay 
He brae'd his fandals on, and ftrode away : 



referred to Telemachus, and imply, Ut us ceafe /* infirm Ldtrtfj, 
/A**l6 <m'#in*.fir klm~ I fnppofe fome crkicks were fh#efcrd 
at the words in the former fenfe, and thought it cruel in Telem*- 
elms not to relieve the forrows of Laertes, which were occafioned 
chiefly through fondnefs to his perfon : Dacier is <U?y of thif 
opinion : Eufbrthius prefers neither of the le&ions ; I doubt not 
but Homer wrote iy^v^ttr wt{ ; this agrees wkk the wfcoft 
context,. "■.;'* 

Wretched old man ! (with tears the prince return*}. 
Yet ceafe to go — what man fb bleft but mourns ? * 
Were every wifh indulg'd by fairing fl4«s> 
This hour fhould give Ulyffes to my eyes. 
And as for the cruelty of Telemachus, in forbidding Eumaeus fit 
go to Laertes, there is bo room for this objection: he guard* 
againft it, by requeuing Penelope to give him immediate informa- 
tion ; which might be done almoft as foon by a m ejferi ge r iron 
$er, as by Eumaeus. Befides, ibch a meflenger to' Laertes wootl 
be entirely foreign t& the poem ; for his knowledge of the ittafr 
of Telemachus could contribute nothing to the defign of the 
OdyfTey: whereas, the information given to Penelope has this- 
efFed ; it pots the Suitors upon new meafuies, and in&ru£to her 
how to regulate her own conduit with regard to them ; and there* 
fore the Poet judicioufly dwells upon this, and pafies over the 
other. ■ " ' P # 

Ver; 167.] An ambiguity of cenftrudion, xttaunoa 4Mb tothft 
veriions of Chapman and Ugilby, may be thus, removed; 
Kbus Jfrakt the prince : impatient of dehyy 
His fandab brae'd, Runnem ftrodeaway. 
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Then from the heav'ns the martial Goddefs flies 
Thro' the wide fields of air, and cleaves the Ikies ; 
Jn form, a virgin in foft beauty's bloom, 170 
SkilFd in th' illuftrious labours of the loom. 



Ver. 170. Inform, a virgin — ] Some of the antient Philo- 

fophers thought the Poets guilty of impiety, in reprefenting the 

Gods affiiming human appearances ; Plato in particular (lib. ii. 

de Repub.) fpeaks with great feverity. " If a God (fays that. 

" author) changes his own fhape, muft he afiume a more or left 

" perfect form ? undoubtedly a fliape lefs perfect i for a Deity, 

** as a Deity, can want no perfection ; therefore all change muft 

*' be for the worfe : now it is abfurd to imagine that a Deity can 

*' be willing to aftume imperfection, for this would be a degrada- 

" tion unworthy of a divine power, and confequently it is abfurd 

4t to imagine that a Deity can be willing to change the form of a 

" Deity; it therefore follows, that the Gods enjoying a perfection 

" of nature, muft eternally and unchangeably appear in it. Let 

" no Poet therefore (meaning Homer) perfuade you that the 

>' Gods affume the form of ftrangers, and are vifible in fuch 

" appearances." It muft be confefled, that if Plato had thus 

fpoken only to refute the abfurd opinions of antiquity, which 

imagined the Gods to affume unworthy fhapes of bulls, dragons, 

fWans, &c. only to perform fpme rape, or action unbecoming a 

Deity, reafon wpuld have been on his fide: but the argument 

proves too much ; it fuppofes that a Deity muft lofe his perfections 

by any appearance, but of a Deity ; which is an errour : if a God 

acts fuitably to the character of a God, where is the degradation ? 

Ariftotle was of this judgment, in oppofition to his mailer Plato; 

and thought it no diminution to a God to appear in the fhape of 

man, the glory pf the creation : in reality, it is a great honour 

to Homer* that his opinions agree with the verity of the fcrip- 

tures, rather than the conjectures of philofophers ; nay, it is not 

M imppjSble but thefe relations niight be borrowed from the &cred 

hiftory : it being manifeft that Homer Bad been in JEgypt, the 

^native country of Mofes, in whofe writings there are frequqnt 

injgances of this nature. P. 

Thus, exactly: 

Inform* a virgin te// in beauty's bloom. 
Vol. IV. G 
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Akme tt> Ithacus (he flood difplay'd, 

But Unapparent as a viewlefs ihade 

Bfcap'd Teletoachus : (the pow'rs above 

Seen or uAieen, o'er earth at pleafure move) 1^5 

The dogs intelligent confe&'d the tread 

Of pow'r divine* and howling, trembling fled. 

Hie Goddefs,. beck'ning, waves her deathlefi 

hands; 
Daunttefs the king before the Goddefs ftands. 



Ver. 176. The dogs intelligent confefs'd the treed 
Offow'r divine ] 
This may feem a circumftance unworthy of poetry* and ridiculous 
to aJcribe a greater fagacity to the brute creation, than to man* 
but it may be anfwered, that it was the defign of the Goddefi » 
be invifible only to TelemachiM, and confequently fhe was vifible 
lo the dogs. But I am willing to believe that there is a deeper 
meaning, and a beautiful moral couched under this ftory: and 
perhaps Homer fpeaks thus, to give us to tmderftand, that tht 
brute creation itfelf confenes the divinity. Daeier. P. 

Ver. 177.] This is too ftrongly put. Rather: 

-~ -. and nubinkig, fctmbHng fled t 

which word I find in Chapman. 

Ver. 178. Wf Goddefi, beck'ntog, tvOvcs bet dtathlep Amb.) 
TfceGoddefc evidently a£b thus, that Telemachus might tot he** 
tier fpeak to Uryfles; for this would have made the difcoverjr* 
«nd precluded that beautiful interview between Utyfes "aril 
Tekfliachns that immediately follows. It fe for the fane rtafbu 
that (he conceals herfdf from Telemachus, for the dKcoVCfywifc 
*ave been fully and convincingly made by the appearinct aftfc 
*e*acity of a Deity ; atyl then there e*#d have been no^roomte 
toll tbofp doubts and fears of Telemachus, that entiVen and beau- 
tify the manner t>f the difcovery. The whole relatSOto Is tndwl 
an allegory : the wifdom of Ulyffes (in poetry, M2tf*Va) Ibgph 
to him, that this is a proper time to reveal himfeif to Teldntauhus; 
the lame wifdom <or Minerva) AftinfeU* * *efi Jfnfdf lite 
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Then wby ((he faid) O ftvoufM of the ikies ! 
Why to thy god-like fori this long difguife i *g< 
Stand forth reveal'd ; with him thy cares employ 
Againft thy foes ; be valiant, and deftroy ! 
Lo I defcend in that ayenging hour, 
To combat by thy fide, thy guardian pottr'r. i8f 

She &id f and o'er him waves her wand of gold ; 
Imperial robes his manly limbs infold : 
At once with grace divine his frame improves ;. 
At once with majefty enlarged he moves : 
Youth flufli'd his red'ning cheek, and from his 
brows 190 

A length of hair in fabled ringlets flows ; 
His blackening chin receives a deeper {hade ; 
Then from his eyes upiprung the warriour-maidL 



a king, that he may find the readier credit with his fon : in this 
drefs he appears a new man, young and beautiful, which gives 
occafion to Telemachus to imagine him a Deity, efpecially becaufe 
he was an inik^t when his father failed to Troy, and therefore 
though he now appears like Ulyfles, Telemachus does not know 
•feia to-be his father. This is the naked ftory, when ftript of its 
*oeti**l ornaments. P« 

yen !%•] Or thus, with greater accuracy to his author; 
lfity not abfent long% thy guardian pow'r, 
Eager to combat in that vengeful hour* 
Vex. *po- J His author dictates,, 

Ypufh iluiht his r#&£ check. 
Ver. *$*.] This pxpt$fttm foe 9MotfuScient]y > cope&: the 
fmd*,oi*y^y*^v>m™^^^ Pci*a^ 

^r»4Wfhtiubfti|u$e: 

... ,G* 
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The hero re-afcends : the prince o'eraw'd 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God. *# 



Vcr. 194. — The prince o'eraiv'd 

Scarce lifts his eyes, and hews as to a God.] 

I muft offer a remark in oppofition to that of Dacier upon thif 
place : " This fear of Telemachus (fays that author) proceeds 
" from the opinion of the aritiems when the Gods came down 
" vifibly 5 they drought themfelves fo unworthy of fuch a mani- 
" feftation, that whenever it happened, they believed they fhould 
• f die, or meet with fome great calamity:" thus the Ifraelhes 
addrefs Mofei ; Speak thou to us, and nve will hear, hut let not ihe 
Lordfpeak to us, left ive die. Thus alfo Gideon; Alas.! O Lord* 
my God, hecaufe I havefeen an angel of the Lord /ace to face ; ami 
ihe Lord /aid to him, fear not, thoujhalt not die. Hence it is very 
evident, that this notion prevailed amongft the Ifraelhes; but how 
does it appear that the Greeks held the fame opinion? The con- 
trary is mamfeft almoft to* a demonftration : the Gods are intro- 
duced almoft in every book both of the Iliad and Odyfley ; and. 
yet there is not the lead foundation for fuch an aflertion : nay, 
Telemachus himfelf in the fecond book returns thanks to Minerva 
for appearing to him, and prays for a fecond vifion. 
O Goddefs 1 who defcending from the flues, 
Vouch&f 'd thy prefence to my longing eyes ; 
Hear from thy heav'ns above, O warriour maid, 
Defcend once more propitious to my aid I 

.It is *ot to be imagined that Telemachus would have preferred 
this prayer, if the prefence of the Deity denoted death, or feme 
great calamity 5 and'^Jl the heroes throughout th* Iliad efteem 
fuch intercourfes as their glory, and converfe with the Gods with- 
out any apprehenfions. But whence then proceeds this fear of 
Telemachus ? entirely from a reverential awe and his own modefty 
while he (lands in the prefence of a Deity ; for fuch he believes 
Ulyfles. The words of Telemachus agree with his behaviour; he 
fpeaks the language of a man in fcrprife ; it is this furprife at the 
Sudden change of Ulyfles, that firft makes him imagine; him a 
Deity, and upon that imagination offer him Sacrifice and prayer; 
the whole behaviour paints the nature of man under furprife, and 
which tranfports the fpeaker mta vehemence and emotion. p % 
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Then with furprife (furprife chaftis'd by fears) 

How art thou changM ! (he cry'd) a God appears ! 

Fpr o^her yefts thy limbs majeftic grace, 

Far other glories lighter* from thy face ! 

If heay'n be thy abode, with pious care 200 

Lq ! I the ready facrifice prepare : 

Lo ! g^fts of laboured gold adorn thy fhrine, 

To win thy grape ; Q faye ,us pow'r divine I 

Few are my days, Ulyffes made reply, 
Nor I, ala$ ! defcendant of the Iky, 2p$ 

I am thy father. O nyr fpn ! my fon I 
That father, for whofe lake thy days have ran 
One fcene pf Wipe ; to endjef$ cares confign'd, 
And outraged by the wrongs of bafe mankind. 

Then ruihing to his anps, he kif$'d his boy 1 19 
With the ftrong raptures of a parent's joy. 
"Tears bathe h# cheek, aad tears the grpitfid 

bedew? 
,He ftrain'd him clofe, a? to his breaft he grew. 

Ah me ! (exclaims the prince with fond defire) 

Thou art not r np, thou canft not be my 

fire. ti ; 

The rhyme cannot be tolerated. Thus ? 

" ~ — T-r The prince defcries 

The godlike form, and tarns his daunted eyes* 
Ver. 204.] Or thus, with more fidelity : 

No God thou feeft, UlyfTes made reply : 

Compare me not to natives of the iky. 

93 
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Heav^ft fuch iikifion only Can impdie, 
% the falfe joy to aggravate ifly woes* 
Who but a God can change the general doom* 
And give to Withef'd age a youfhfol bldattt ? 
Late, worn with years, in Weeds dbfeefie yoti 
trod ; *»4 

Now, cloath'd in majefty, you move A (k>6 ! 
forbear, he cry'd; for heav'n feferve that 
name, 
Give to thy father but a father's claim : 
Other Ulyfles (halt thou never fee, 
I am Ulyfles, I (my fon) am he. ***" 

Twice ten fad years o'er earth and oceitt toft* 
*Tis giv'n at length to view my native Coaft. 
Pallas, unconquer'd maid, my frattie furrounds 
With grace divine ; her pow'r admits no bottrtds z 
She o'er rny limbs old age and wrinkles filed $ * j* 
Now ftrong as youth, magnificent I tread. 



Ver. 221.] This grand expreflion is not from ttomer, but 
from Pfelmciv. i. " O Lord my God! thou artv*ry grtat: 
" thou art clothe J with honour and majtfy." 

I propofe, not as preferable by any means, but as free from 
extraneous thought, the following couplet : 

Late worn with years, and wrap'd in weeds obfeene } 
Now like the Gods in form, and drefs, and mien. 
Ver. 226.] Thefe rhymes are not legitimately precife. Thus? j 
Twice ten fad years o'er earth and ocean cqft, * 

Indulged to view my native ijte at laft. 
Ver. 23 1.) The latter part of this verfe is very bad, and was 
made merely for the rhyme. The fubjoined fubftttution it 
exalt: 
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The Gods with eafc frail man depreis, or raiic* 
Exalt the lowly, or the proud debate. 
He fpoke and 6*. The* prince with trwifport 

flew f 
dung round his neck, while tears hi* cheek 

bedew ; %$ $ 

Nor left the father pour'd a fecial flood ! 
They wept abundant, and they wept aloud* 
As the bold eagle with fierce Hbrrow ftung, 
Or parent vultur, mourns her ravUh'd young ; 



Now wrinkled age. npw blooming youth, bellows ; 

And o'cx my iunfes ? radiant vefture throws. 
. V«r. 93**] Uafufferablc rhymes ! Thus f with more fidelity: 

The Gods, who dwell fa heaven fahKme, with e*fe 

Exalt or humble mortals, a* they pleafe : 
which, I peiceive, are the rhymes of Chapman, 

Ver. %$6.] The rhymes cannot be admitted. Thus? thought 
'with too great concurrence of harfher confonants; 

His father's eyes no lefs bis firronus fteep t 

They <weep abundant, and aloud they weep. 
And in the next line we might fubftitute angwjh forforrow* 

V«r. ^38. 4s the hold eagle -*»*-»-] This is a beautiful compa* 
rifon; bat to take its full force, it |s ncceflary to obferve the 
nature of this fin or <vultwr; Homer does not compare Ulyfle* 
to that bird merely for its dignity, it being of the aquiline kind, 
and therefore the king of birds ; but from the knowledge of the 
ng^ure of it, which doubles the beauty pf the alluiion: this bird is 
remarkable for the bye it bears towards its young: Tearing open 
Jar 0wn thigh, Jhe feeds her younf with her own blood; thus alfo 
another author; 

Tot fju^r ixlipyprrttt i^flttyawic 

Fimm *&#*, Jfa&iw hflis Jiflnxujpos fieius refleUlastf. And 

tit* JBgyi&m mi* the vultur tl*ir hfcwgfypWc, to rpfnbm n 
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They cry, they fcream, their unfledg'd brood a 

prey 240 

To fbme rude churl, and borne by ftealth away ; 

companionate nature. This gives a reafon why this bird is intro- 
duced with peculiar propriety to reprefent the fondnefs of Ulyflb 
for Telemachus. But where is the point of the fimilitude ? Ulyfles 
embraces his fon, but the vultur is {aid to mourn the lofr of her 
young : Euftathius anfwers, that the forrow alone, and vehemence 
of it, is intended to be iiluftrated by the comparifon; I think ne 
ihould have added the affection Ulyfles bears to Telemachus, , 

It is obfervable, that Homer inferts very few funilitudes in his 
Odyfley, though they occur frequently almoft in every book of 
the Iliad. The Odyfley is wrote with more fimplicity, and con- 
fequently there is lefs room for allufions. .If we obferve the fimi- 
lies themfelves inferted in each poem, we (hall find the fame dif- 
ference : in the Iliad they are drawn from lions, itorms, torrents, 
conflagrations, thunder, 13 c . In the Odyfley, from lower objects, 
from an heap of thorns, from a fhipwright plying the whimble, 
an armourer tempering iron, a matron weeping over her dyings 
hufband, He . The fimilies are likewife generally longer in the 
Iliad than the Odyfley, and lefs refemblance between the thing 
iiluftrated, and the illuftration; the reafon is, in the Iliad the 
fimilitudes are introduced to illuitrate fome great and noble 
object, and therefore the Poet proceeds till he has raifed fbme 
noble image to inflame the mind of the reader ; whereas in thefe 
calmer fcenes the Poet keeps clofer to the point of allufion, and 
needs only to reprefent the object, to render it entertaining : by 
the former conduct he raifes our admiration above the fubject, b)r 
adding foreign embellifhments ; in the latter he brings the copy 
as clofe as poflible to the original, to poflefs us with a true and 
equal image of it. 

It has been objected by a French critick, that Homer is blame- 
able for too great a length in his fimilitudes ; that in the heat of 
an action he flops fhort, and turns to fome allufion, which calls off 
our attention from the main fubject. It is true, comparifons 
ought not to be too long, and are not to be placed in the heat of 
an action, as Mr. Dryden obferves, but when it begins to decline : 
thus in the firft jEneis, when the ftorm is in its fury, the Poet 
introduces no comparifon, becaufe nothing can be more impe- 
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So they aloud: and tears in tides had run, 
Their grief unfinifli'd with the fetting fun : 

toons than the ftorm itfelf ; but when the heat of the deicriptuHL. 
abates, then left we fhould cool too foon, he renews it by fome 
proper fimilitude, which ftill keeps up our attention, and fixes the 
whole upon our minds* The fimilitude before us is thus placed 
at the conclufion of the hero's lamentation, and the Poet by this 
method leaves the whole deeply mixed upon the memory. Virgil 
has imitated this comparifon in his fourth Georgic, but very judi- 
cioufly fubftituted the nightingale in the place of the vultur, 
that bird being introduced to reprefent the mournful mufick of 
Orpheus. 

" Qualis populea moerens Philomela fub umbra 
4€ Amiflbs queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
*' Obfervans nido implumes detraxit : at ilia 
" Flet noftem, &c." 
Nothing can be fweeter than this comparifon of Virgil, but the 
learned Huetius thinks he has found a notorious blunder in it: 
this nightingale (fays he) in the firft line fits in the made of a 
poplar, and yet in the fourth (he mourns by night, JUt nodem. 
It is evident that Monfieur Huet miftakes the word umbra for the 
ihade of a tree, which it cafb while the fun mines upon it; 
whereas it only means that the bird fangs fub foliis, or concealed in 
the leaves of it, which may be done by night as well as by day : 
hat if it be thought that this is not a fufficient anfwer, the pafiage 
may be thus underftood: the nightingale mourning under the 
ihade of a poplar, &c. ceafes not all night, or Jiet nodem ; that is, 
ihe begins her fong in the evening by day, but mourns all night* 
Either of thefe anfwers are fufficient for VirgiPs vindication. P. 
Tins Ogilby : 

As eagles cry, with bitter fbrrow, flung. 
When rufticks bear away their callow young ; 
So from their eyes did briny rivers run 
In joyful fpouts until the fetting fin. 
Ver. 241.] So Dryden, in the parallel paflage of Virgil, 
Geo. iv. 744. 

4 Whofe nt&fome prying churl had found, and thence. 
By Health, convey'd th' unfeather'd innocence : 
a couplet of exquifite delicacy and tendernefs. 
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But checking the full torrent in its flow, 
The prince thus interrupts the folemn woe* hj 
What (hip traniported thee, O father fay, 
And what bleft hands have oar'd thee on the way t 

All, all (UlyfTes iaftant made reply) 
I tell thee all, my child, my only joy ! 
Phaeacians bore me to the port aflignM, »j# 
A nation ever to the ftranger kind ; 
Wrapt in the embrace of flecp, the faithful train 
O'er feas convey 'd me to my native reign : 

Ver. 245. The prince thus interrupts the folemn wee.] It does not 
appear at firft view why the Poet makes Telemachns recover 
himfelf from his tranfport of forrow fooner than UlyfTes: if 
Telemachns a greater matter of his paffions ? or is it to convince 
UlyfTes of his fan's wifdom, as Euftathius conjectures ? this can 
fcarce be fuppofed, UlyfTes being fuperior in wifdov, I wonM 
chufe rather to afcribe it to human nature; for it has been 
©bferved, that affe&ion feldom fo fbtmgly afeends, as \t defcends; 
the child feldom loves the father fo tenderly, as the father the 
child : this obfervation has been made from the remoteft antiquity. 
And it is wifely defigned by the great Author of our natures ; for 
in the common courfe of life, the child muft bury the parent; it 
is therefore a merciful difpenfation, that the tie of blood and 
affe&ion mould be loofened by degrees, and not torn violently 
afunder in the full ftrength of it. It is expe&ed that aged perfbftf 
fhould die, their lofs therefore grows more familiar to us, and h 
lofes much of its horrour through the long expedition, of it. P, 

Ver. 248.] Bad rhymes, with but little adherence fc! the fenfil 
of his original. Thus? 

Then thus the man long exercis'd by fete : 
My tongue, dear Ton ! fhall all the truth relate, 

Ver. 250. Pb*acians here me te the pert aJJign y dJ\ Here Is a. 
repetition of what the reader knows entirely, from many parti of 
the preceding ftory ; but it being neceuary in this place, the Poet 
judicioufly reduces it into the compafi of fix lines, and by tfck 
method avoids prolixity. Ruftotbius* ?, 
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Embroidered vefturep, gold, and brafi are kid 
ConceaTd in caverns in the filvan (hade. ijj 
Hither, intent the rival rout to flay * 
Ami plan the fcene of death, I bend my way r 

So Pallas wilk but thou, my ion, explain 

The names, and numbers of th' audacious train ; 
? Tis mine to judge if better to employ *6* 

Affiftajit force, or fingly to deftroy. 
O'er earth (returns the prince) refounds thy 
name, 
Thy well-tryM wifdom, and thy martial fame, 
Yet at thy words I ftart, in wonder loft ; 
Can we engage, not decads, but an hoft I %€$ 
Can we alone in furious battle ftand, 
Againft that numerous, and determined band ? 
Hear then their numbers : From Dulichium came 
Twice twenty-fix, all peers of mighty name, 

Ver. 255 ] Better, perhaps, to avoid the repeated prepofitum : 
Concetl'd by cavern*— • 
• -Ver. 268. Hear then their numbers-—-] According to this 
Catalogue, the Suitors with their attendants (the two fewers, and 
Medon, and Phemius) are a hundred and eighteen ; but the two 
laft are .not to be taken for the enemies of Ulyfles ; and therefore 
are not involved in their punifhment in the concluiion of the 
Odyifcy. Euftatbius. 
Spondanas miftakes this paffage egregioufly. 

He underftands it thus, " Medon who was an herald and a divine 
" bard." Praco unus qui y idem Muficus : it is true, the con- 
ftraction will bear this interpretation ; but it is evident from the 
latter part of the xxaid Odyfley, that the K^p£ and the 'Ao»JS* 
were two perfow, namely; Medon and Phemitn : Medon ads all 
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Six are their menial' train : twice twelve .the 
boaft 370 

Of Samos ; twenty from Zacynthus coaft : 
And twelve our country's pride ; to thefc belong 
Medon and Phemius IkilTd in heav'nly fong* 
Two few'rs from day to day the revels wait, 
Exaft of tafte, and ferve the feaft in ftate. 27$ 
With fuch a foe th' unequal fight (o try, 
Were by falfe courage unreveng d fo> die. 
Then what afliftant pow'rs you l?oaft, relate. 
Ere yet we mingle in the ftern debate. 279 

Mark well my voice, Ulyfles ft raight replies ; 
What need of aids, if favour'd by the Ikies ? ,' 
If fhielded to the dreadful fight we move, 
By mighty Pallas, and by thund'ring Jove. 

Sufficient they (Telemachus rejoin'd) 
Againft the banded pow'rs of all mankind : il$ 

tlong as a friend to Penelope and Telemachus, and Phemhis is 
affirmed to be detained by the Suitors involuntarily, and conse- 
quently they are both guiltlefs. , f. 
So Chapman; -» 

— From Zacynthns came 

Twice ten. Of Ithaca, the beft of name, 
Twice fix. ' : 

Ver. 275.] This nicety is not only unauthorized, but unfit* 
fonable here. I would propofe : 

Both fkill'd the banquet to ferve up in flate. 
Ver. 276.] Our Poet feems indebted to Ogilby: 

Jf we mould charge all thefe, our felves then might ' 
Fall unreveng d in the unequal fight. 
Ver. 2S4.] Wretched rhymes ! Thus ? 
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They, high enthronM above the rolling clouds, 
Wither the ftrength of man, and awe the Gods. 
Such aids expe£t,he cries, when ftrong in might 
We rife terrific to the talk of fight. 



Sufficient they (Telemachus reply'd) 

To natch the powers of all mankind befide. 

Them, high 'midft clouds enthron'd in fovereign fway, 

The tribes of men and deathlefs Gods obey. 

Vcr. 288. Stub aids expe8, be cries, when ftrong in might 
We rife terrific to' the tajk of fight. \ 
This whole difcourfe between Ulyffes and Telemachus is intro- 
duced to prepare the reader for the cataftrophe of the poem: 
Homer judicibufly interefts Heaven in the caufe, that the reader 
may not be furprifed at the event, when he fees fuch numbers fall 
by the hands of thefe heroes ; he confults probability, and as the 
poem now draws to a conclufion, fets the affiitance of Heaven full 
before the reader. 

It is likewife very artful to let us into fome knowledge of the 
event of the poem ; all care muft be taken that it be rather guefled 
than known. If it be entirely known, the reader finds nothing 
new to. awaken his attention ; if on the contrary it be fo intricate, 
that the event cannot poflibly be guefled at, we wander in the 
dark, and are loft in uncertainty. The art of the Poet confifb 
not in concealing the event entirely : but when it is in fome mea- 
fore forefeen, in introducing fuch a number of incidents that now 
bring us almoft into the fight of it, then by new obftaeles perplex 
the ftory to the very conclusion of the poem ; every obftacle, and 
pvciy removal of it fills us with furprife, with pleafure or pain 
alternately, and confequently calls up our whole attention. This 
is admirably defcribed by Vida, lib. ii, 

«f — — — Eventus nonnullis fsepc canendo 
f* Indiciis porrd oftendunt, in luce maligna 
" Sabluftrique ; aliquid dant cernere no&is in umbra.** 

Th* event Ihould glimmer with a dubious ray, 
Not hid in clouds nor glare in open day. 

This rule he afterwards iUnftrate^b/ a very happy fimiUtude. 
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But thou, when Mom filutes th' aerial plain, *q* 
The court revifit and the lawless train : 
Me thither in difguife Eumaeus leads, 
An aged mendicant in tatter'd weeds. 



" Haud aUter longinqua petit qui forte viator 

" Mauua, fi pofitas aitis in collibus arces 

*' Nunc etiarm dabias oculis videt, incipit ultro . 

" Lartior ire viam, placidumque urgere laborem, 

M Quatn cum nnfquam ullae cernuntur qua* adit arces , 

" Obfcurum fed iter tendit convaliibus imis." 

The conduft both of Virgil and Homer are agreeable to this 
obfervation; for inflance^ Anchifes and Tirefias in the (hade*, 
foretel jEneasand Ulyjflfes that all their troubles fhould end prof- 
peroufly, that the one fhall found the Roman empire* the other 
regain his kingdoms ; but the means being kept concealed, our 
appetite is rather whetted than cloyed, to know by what meant 
thefe events are brought about : thus, as in Vida's ailufion, they 
ihew us the city at a great diftance, but how we are to arrive at 
it, by what roads they intend to guide us to it, this they keep 
concealed ; the journey difcovers itfelf, and every ftep we advance 
leads us forward, and (hews where we are to take the next: 
neither does the Poet dire&ly lead us into the ftraight path : 
fometimes we are as it were in a labyrinth, and we know opt how 
to extricate ourfelves out of it ; fometimes he carries as into bye- 
ways, and we almoft lofe fight of the direft way, and then rud- 
denly they open into the chief road, and convey us to the journey's 
end. In this confifts the Hcill of the Poet ; he-zmift form probable 
intricacies, and then folve them probably ; he muft fet his hero 
in dangers, and then bring him out of them With honour. "Thi 
obfervation is neceflary to be applied to all thbfe pafiages intto 
Odyfley, where the event of it is obfcurely ibr+told, and which 
fome taftelefs critics have blamed, as taking away the curiofity of 
the reader by an unfeafonable discovery. P. 

Ver. 29**] An excellent couplet, with the help of Ogilby ; 
Whilft me Eum&us to the city leads, 
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Ther^ if bafe fcom infiilt my rev'rend age ; . 
Boar it my foai reprefi thy riling rage : wn 
If outraged, <xtk that outrage to repd ; 
Bear it my ion 3 howe'er thy heart rebel. 
¥et ittive by pray 'r and oouiifcl to re&nrin 
Their lawlefs infults, tho' thou ftrive in vain : 
For wicked ears are deaf to Wilffloni's call, 30* 
And VeiigaBceiirikes wbotn Heav'a&asdoom'ti 

to fall. 
Once more attend : When * fbc wtboie pow # r 

infpires 
The thiflking raii^ 



Ver. 294.I The clituniftantial detail of his author, which our 
$9et has enfolded in a veil of general elegance, onaylbe feen in 
Chapman : 

I, though th&y drag me by the heeles about 
Mine owne free earth, and after hurle xne out; 
Do thou ftill fuffer. Nay, though witfc their dam 
They bcate and bruife me, beace. 

Ver. 396. If*utreg% <t*fttb**x>Htriiigtt*rtt*l% 
Bsar k my Jon I bvwi'tr.tty heart rdtl.] 

ffcttaffth in histmattfe upon reading poena, obferves the wi/Hom 
4f Wyifcs in thefe inftru&ions : he is the perfon who is more 
4fcme*Kat*ly injured, yet he not only leftiainihis own refcntment, 
*ut that of Teiemachu* : ite perceives that his fon is in danger erf 
lying out into fome paffion, he therefore very wifely artm^btm 
<*gaiftft it. M«n do not put bridles 4ipon horfes when they 
itte akeftdy rtmning with fnUfpctd, but they bridle them htfroic 
Ihcf 'bt^ttg them out to the race : this very well illustrates *tto 
cttnduft ofUlyflbs ; he fears the youth of Teiemachus may be too 
warm, and through an unfeafonable ardour at the fight of his 
wrongs, betray him to his enemies ; he therefore perfuade* Aim 
* Minerva. . 
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I give the lign : that, inftant from beneath, 
Aloft convey the inftruments of death, 305 

Armour and arms ; and if miftruft arife, 
Thus veil the truth in plaufible difguife. 

" Thefe glitt'ring weapons, ere he &&'$ to 
"Troy, 
" Ulyffes view'd with ftern heroic joy ; 
" Then, beaming o'er th' illumin'd wall they 
fhone : 310 

44 Now duft difhonours, all their luftre gone. 
€€ I bear them hence (fo Jove my foul infpires) 
" From the pollution of the fuming fires ; . 
44 Left when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 
44 Ye rufh to arms, and ftain the feaft with 
blood: . 31 j 

to patience and calmnefs, and predifpofes his mind with rational 
confiderations to enable him to encounter his paflions, and govern 
his refentment. * * P. 

Ver. 304, — — — That inftant \ from beneath, 
Aloft convey the inftruments of death*} 
Thefe ten lines occur in the beginning of the nineteenth book, 
and the ancients (as Euftathius informs us) were of opinion, that 
they are here placed improperly ; for how, fay they, fhoold 
Ulyfles know that the arms were in a lower apartment, when he 
was in the country, and had not yet feen his palace ? But thk it 
no real objection ; his repofitory of arms he knew was in the lower 
apartment, and therefore it was rational to conclude that the ansa 
were in it. The verfes are proper in both places ; here Ulyftft 
prepares Telemachus againft the time of. the execution of Jut 
defigns; in the nineteenth book that time is come, and there&se 
he repeats his inftruftions, ... P« 

Or, as his author : 

I nod the fign— . 
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54 Oft ready (words in lucklefs hour incite 

u The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight/" 

Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive : 
For JoVe infatuates all, and all believe. 
Yet leave for each of Us a fword to wield* 32* 
A pointed jav'lin, and a fenceful fhield. 
But by my blood that in thy bolbm glows* 
By that regard a Ion his father owes ; 
The fecret, that thy father lives, retain 
Lock'd in thy bofom from the houfhold train J 32 j 



VtT. 3 16. Oft ready fwords in lucklefs hour incite 

Tbi band of wrath, and arm it for the fight \\ 
This feems to have been a proverbial exprdfioh, at leaft it lias, 
been fo ufed by latter writers : the obfervation holds true to this 
day, and it is manifeft that more men fall by the fword in countries 
where the inhabitants daily wear fwords, than in thofe where a 
fword is thought no part of drefs or ornament. Dacier. P* 

The proverbial line of the Original is more concifely given by 
(Chapman i 

Steele it felfe, ready, drawes a man to blowds* 
Our Poet feems to have glanced on Ogilby : 

And fplendid banquets turn to bloody fights ; 
Anns are inticing, and dire iieel invites. 
Vtt* 3*1.] We might thus come nearer to the words ofHomef i 
Leave, prompt for our affault, a fword to wield-"*. 
This fpcech is executed in the true flile of poetry. 

Vdr. 324. Yhefecret, that thy father lives, retain 
Lock'd in thy bofom ■ ■ ] 
This Injunction of fecrecy is introduced by UlyfTes with the utmoft 
fclemnityj and it was verynecenary that it ihould be fo; the 
Whole hopes of his re-eftabliftiment depending upon it: befides, 
this behaviour agrees with the character of Ulyfles, which is 
remarkable for difgtrife and concealment. The Poet makes a 

Vol. IV* H 
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Hide it from all ; ev'n from Eumaeus hide* 
From my dear father, and my dearer bride. 
One care remains* to note the loyal few 
Whofe faith yet lafts among the menial crew ; 
And noting, ere we rife in vengeance, prove 33b 
Who loves his prince ; for fure you merit love. 

To whom the youth : To emulate I aim 
The brave and wife, and my great fathers fame; 
But re-conficler, fince the wifeft err, 

Vengeance refblv'd, 'tis dangVous to defer, m 

ssssssasss 
further ufe of it ; namely, to give him an opportunity to defcribc 
at large the feveral difcoveries made to Penelopey Laertes, and 
Eumaeus perfonally by Ulyfles, in the fequel of the Odyfley, whkh 
are no fmall ornaments to it ; yet mull have been omitted, or have 
loft tneir effedt, if the return of Ulyfles had been made known by 
Telemachus ; this would have been like difcovering the plot before 
the beginning of the play. At the fame time this direction is an 
excellent rule to be obferved in management of all weighty affairs, 
the fuccefs of which chiefly depends upon fecrefy. ' P. 

Ver. 332.] There is not fufficient accuracy here. Thus Homer: 
To him his fon illuftrious thus reply'd : 
Henceforth, I truft, my fpint thou (halt know; 
No coward flacknefs, father ! is my lot. 
Yet I thy fcheme not profitable judge 
For thee and me ; and wilh thy further thoughts" : 
which correfponds with the firft four verfes of the tranflatfofl. 
Chapman is fufficiently faithful. 

Ver. 334. But rt^onfidtr-^\ The Poet here defcribes Tek? 
machus rectifying the judgment of Ulyfles ; is this any diiparage- 
ment to that hero ? It is not ; but ah exact reprefentation of human 
nature; for the wifeft men may receive, in particular cafes* 
initru&ions from men lefs wife ; and the eye of the underftanding 
in a young man, may fometrmes fee further than that of age; that' 
is, in the language of the Poet, a wife and mature Ulyflei may 
fometimes be inftru&ed by a young and unexperienced Tele* 
machus. P. ' 
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What length of time muft we confume in vain, 
Too euridus to explore the nienial train ? 
While the proud foes* induftrious to deftroy 
Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. 
Suffice it in this exigence alone 34a 

To mark the damfels that attend the throne : 
Difpers'd the youth refides ; their fc^ith to prove 
Jove grants henceforth, if thou haft ipoke from 
Jove. 
While in debate they Wafte the hours away, 
Th* affociates of the prince repafs'd the bay ; 34$ 
■* . 

Ver. 34.2.] Thus his author: 

Difpers'd the youth refides : henceforth <we prove 
Their faith, if guided thou byfigns from Jove, 

Ver. 343. If thou haft Jpoke from Jove.] The expreffion in the 
Greek is obfeure, and it may be aflced, to what refers A»o* ti^? 
Dacier renders it, S 9 il *uray que *vous ayez vu un Prodige; or .** if 
" it be true that you have feen a prodigy :" now there is no 
mention of any prodigy feen by Ulyffes in all this interview, and 
this occafions the obfeurity ; belt it is implied, for Ulyffes dire&ly 
promifes the affiftance of Jupiter ; and how .could he depend 
upon it, but by fome prodigy from Jupiter ? Euftathius thus under- 
stands the words: Tip*?, t| 3 o^^uoq fyu; op&lopa rfo a»<* *p7$ 
hrt<r$tn. And then the meaning will be, " If the prodigy from 
€t Jupiter be evident, there is no occafion to concern ourfelves 
a about the houfliold train." But then does not that expreffion 
imply doubt, and a jealoufy, that Ulyffes might poffibly depend 
too much upon fuperhatural affiftance ? It only infinuates, that he 
ought to be certain in the interpretation of the prodigy, but 
Telemachus refers himfelf entirely to Ulyffes, and acquiefces in 
his judgment. P. 

Ver. 345. Th f affociates of the prince tepafs'd the hay.] It is 
manifeft that this veffel had fpent the evening of the preceding 
day, the whole night and part of the next morning, in biting 
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With (J>eed they guide the veflel to the fhores ; 
With fpeed debarking land the naval ftores ; 
Then faithful to their charge, to Clytius bear, 
And truft the prefents to his friendly care. 
Swift to the queen a herald flies t' impart 350 
Her fbn's return, and eafe a parent's heart ; 
Left a lad prey to ever-mufing cares, 
Pale grief deftroy what time a- while forbears* 

TV uncautious herald with impatience burns, 
And cries aloud ; Thy fbn, oh queen, returns : 355 

from the place where Telemachus embarked : for it is neceflaiy 
to remember that Telemachus, to avoid the Suitors, had been 
obliged to fetch a large compafs, and land upon the northern coaft 
of Ithaca ; and confequently the veflel was neceflkated to doable 
the whole ifle on the weflern fide to reach the Ithacan bay. This 
is the reafon that it arrives not till the day afterwards, and that 
the herald difpatched by the aflbciates of Telemachus, and Eumaras 
from the country, meet upon the road, as they go to carry die 
news of the return of Telemachus to Penelope. It is likewise 
evident that the lodge of Eumaeus was not far diftant from the 
palace ; for he fets out toward the city after eating in the morning, 
and paffing fome time in conference with Telemachus, delivers his 
meflage, and returns in the evening of the fame day. P. 

Ver. 350.] This eliiion I diflike ; and his original is much 
fuller, as a plain tranflation will evince : 

They to the palace fend a herald firfr, 
The queen difcreet informing, that her ion 
Was to the country gone and bade the ihip 
Sail to the city to prevent alarm, 
And iave his honour'd parent's fruitlefs tears. 
Ver. 354O This circumftance of impatience is takes fiosi 
Chapman : 

The herald, he for haft 

Amongft the maids beftow'd it. 
# Ver. 355. And cries aloud', Thy fin, ob queen, return*.]. TMl 
little circumstance diftinguiihes characters, and gives variety |» 
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Eumaeus fage approach'd th* imperial throne, 
And breath'd his mandate to her ear alone, 
Then meafur'd back the way — The fuitor band 
Stung to the foul, abaih'd, confounded ftand ; 
And Hilling from the dome, before the gate, 36* 
With clouded looks, a pale affembly fat. 

At length Eurymachus. Our hopes are vain ; 

Telemachus in triumph fails the main. 

Hafte, rear the maft, the fwelling fhroud difplay ; 

Hafte, to our ambufh'd friends the news 

convey ! 365 

Scarce had he {poke, when turning to the ftrand 
Amphinomus furvey'd th 9 aflbciate band ; 
Full to the bay within the winding ihores 
With gatherM fails they flood, and lifted oars. 



poetry: it is a kind of painting, which always varies its figures 
by fome particular ornament, or attitude, fo as no two figures are 
alike : the contrary conduit would make an equal confufion both 
in poetry and painting, and an indifttneiion of perfons and cha- 
racters. I will not promife that thefe particularities are of equal 
beauty, as neceffity, efpecially in modern languages ; the Greek 
is always flowing, fonorous, and harmonious ; the language, like 
leaves, oftentimes conceals barrennefs, and a want of fruit, and 
renders the fenfe at leaft beautiful, if not profitable ; this is wanted 
in fome degree in Englifh poetry, where it is not always in our 
power to conceal the nakednefs with ornaments : this particularity 
before us is of abfolute neceffity, and could not well be avoided; 
the indiscretion of the herald in fpeaking aloud, difcovers the 
return of Telemachus to the Suitors, and is the incident that 
brings about their following debates, and furnifhes out the enter- 
tainment of the fucceeding part of this book, P. 
Vcr. 368.) Thu*Ogilby: 
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O friends ! he cry'd, elate with rifing joy, 370 
See to the port fecure the veffel fly ! 
Some God has told them, or themfelves furvey 
The bark efcap'd ; and meafure back their way. 

Swift at the word defcending to the fhores, 
They moor the veffel and unlade the ftores : 375 
Then moving from the ftrand, apart they fat, 
And full and frequent, form'd a dire debate. 

Lives then the boy ? he lives, (Antinous cries)' 
The care of Gods and fav'rite of the Ikies. 
All night we watch'd, 'till with her orient wheels 
Aurora flam'd above the eaftern hills, 381 

And from the lofty brow of rocks by day 
Took in the ocean with a broad furvey ; 
Yet fafe he fails ! the pow'rs coeleftial give 
To fhun the hidden fnares of death, and live. 38$ 
But die he fhall, and thus condemn'd to bleed, 
Be now the fcene of inftant death decreed : 

Bare to the port within imbracing Jbores, 

Furling their fails, and lifting up their oars* 
Vcr. 370.] The rhymes may be thus corretted by tranfpofi- 
tion, and a trivial alteration of two little words : 

O friends ! with rifing joy elate, he cries ; 

See, to the port fecure the veffel //>/. 
Ver. 376.] Chapman is much more faithful : 

The woo'rs themfelves to counfaile went, in throng; 

And not a man befides, or old, or yong, 

Let (it amongft them. 
Ver. 380.] The rhymes are vicious. Thus? more faithfully: 

All night by fea we watcht, 'till morning rofe ; 

Still here and there wc ply'd, nor took repofe. 
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Hope ye fuccefs ? undaunted crufh the foe. 
Is he not wife ? know this, and ftrike the blow* 
Wait ye, *till he to arms in council draws 390 
The Greeks, averfe too juftly to our caufe ? 

Ver. 391. Tit Greeks averfe too juftly to our caufe.] This vcrfc 
is inferted with great ju4gment, and give? an air of probability 
to the whole relation ; for if it be aflced why the Suitors defer tQ 
feize the fupremc power, and to murder Telemachus, they being 
fo fuperior in number ? Antinous himfelf anfwers, that (hey fear 
the people, who favour the caufe of Telemachus, an4 would 
revenge his injuries : it is fqr this reafqn that they formed the 
ambufh by fea ; and for this reafon Antinous propofes to intercept 
him in his return from the country: they dare not offer open 
violence, and therefore make ufe of treachery, This fpeech of 
Antinous forms a fhort under-plot to the poem ; it gives us pain 
(lays Euftathius) for Telemachus, and holds us in fufpenfe till the 
Intricacy is unravelled by Amphinomus. 

The whole harangue is admirable in Homer: the diction is 
excellently fuited to the temper of Antinous, who fpeaks with 
precipitation : his mind is in agitation and diforder, and conse- 
quently his language is abrupt, and not allowing himfelf time to 
explain his thoughts at full length, he falls into ellipfes and 
abbreviations. For inftance, he is to (peak againft Telemachus, 
but his contempt and refentment will not permit him to mention 
his name, he therefore calls him tof aAoa ; thus in p&r% xoxof / i (wi, 
%3b»xa is underftood, thus likewife in this verfe, 
'AAA' aytrt vrfa xijjw tywyvpirec&a* *Aya^i 
*EtS etyof w . ■ 
(he word oXoOpi^^ir, or difaufxtv, muft be underftood 4 to make 
the fenfe intelligible. Thus alfo after « ? vjmw »'& /*5Gos «p«»&fm, 
to make 'a*x* in the next fentence begin it fignificantly, we muft 
fupply x*i a hxuT xaXof o f «*>; ; then the fenfe is complete ; 1/ tit's 
opinion difpleafe, and iis deati appear not honourable, but you would 
have him live, &c. otherwise uXha. £aAia$i muft be conftrued 
like gtiXtaSs £i ; and lailly, to image the diforder of Antinous more 
ftrongly, Homer inferts a falfe quantity, by making the firft 
fyllable in j&Xia&i fhort. Antinous attends not, through the 
violence of his fpirit, to the words he utters, and therefore falls 
into this error which excellently reprefents it. It is impoflible to 
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Strike, ere, the ftates conven'd, the foe betray 
Our murd'rous ambufh on th.e wat'ry way. 
Or chufe ye vagrant from their rage to fly 
Outcafts. of earth, to breathe an unknown Iky? jjj 
The brave prevent misfortune ; then he brave, 
And bury future danger in his grave. 
Returns he ? ambufh'd we'll his walk invade, 
Or where he hides in folitude and (hade : 
And give the palace to the queen a dpw'r, 40* 
Or him (he bleffes in the bridal hour. 
But if fubmiflive you refign the fway, 
Slaves to a boy, go, flatter and obey. 
Retire we inftant to our native reign, 
Nor be the wealth of kings confum'd in vain ; 40$ 
Then wed whom choice approves : the queen be 

giv'n 
To fbme bleft prince^ the prince decreed by 

Heav n. 
Abaflji'd, the fuitor train his voice attends ; 
'Till from his throne Amphinomus afcends, 
Who o'er Dulichium ftretch'd hi? fpacious 

«ign, 4I? 

A land of plenty > bleft with ey'ry grain ; 

retain thefe ellipfes in the tranflation, but I have endeavoured to 
(hew the warmth of the fpeaker, by putting the words into inter- 
rogations, which are always uttered with vehemence, and figns 
of hurry and precipitation. ' p. 

Ver^o^] One fhould expe& rather, 
.tt Amphinomus defends: 
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Chief of the numbers who the queen addreft, 
And though difpleafing, yet difpleafing leaft. 
Soft w*?re his words ; his anions Wifdom fwayM ; 
Graceful awhile he paus'd, then mildly laid. 41$ 
O friends forbear ! and be the thought with* 
flood; 
*Tis horrible to fhed imperial blood ! 
Confult we firft the all-feeing pow'rs above, 
And the fure oracles of righteous Jove. 



bat even with this corre&ion no great propriety can be discovered 
in the thought, which is wholly due to the tranflator- Of the 
received reading, however, I can make no fenfe at all. 

Ver. 413. And tho' difpleafing, yet difpleafing leaft.] We are 
not to gather from this cxpreffion, that Penelope had.any parti*, 
cular tendernefs for Amphinomus, but it means only that he was 
a perfon of fome juftice and moderation. At firft view, there 
feems no reafon why the Poet mould diftinguifh Amphinomus 
60m the reft of the Suitors, by giving him this humane character i 
but ia reality there is an abfolute neceffity for it. Telemachus is 
doomed to die by Antinous : here is an intricacy formed, and how 
is that hero to be preferved with probability ? The Poet afcribes 
a greater degree of tendernefs and moderation to one of the 
Snitors, and by this method preferves Telemachus. Thus we fee 
the leaft circumftance in Homer has its ufe and effed ; the art of 
a gopd painter is vifible in the finalleft flcctch, as well as in the 
largeft dmaght. P. 

Ver. 414.} His original rather di&ates, 
— — — - his a&ions Virtue fway'd. 

Ver. 4 1 9. And the fure oracles of righteous Jove J] Strabo, lib. 
*& quotes this verie of Homer, and tells us that fome criticks 
thus read it. 

X* fkh x' a\vivuc\ Aioc fAtyotkno ropSjpoi. 
preferring ropSpot to $i/x»ri* ; for, add they, St/uns no where in 
Homer fignifies oracles, but conftantry laws or councils. Tmarus 
or Tomarus was a mountain on which the oracle of Jupiter flood, 
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If they affent, ev'n by this hand he dies ; 429 
If they forbid, I war not with the Ikies. 

He faid : The rival train his voice approv'd, 
And rifing inftant to the palace mov'd. 
Arriv'd, with wild tumultuous noife they fat, 
Recumbent on the fhining thrones of ftate. 425 

Then Medon, confeious of their dire debates, 
The murd'rous council to the queen relates. 



and in procefs of time it was ufed to denote the oracles themfelves. 
TofAtipof is formed like the word otxtfpo;, the former fignifies tufiot 
Ymari, the latter cuftos domus : in this fenfe Amphinomus advifes 
to confult the Dodonian oracles, which were given from the 
mountain Tmarus : but, adds Strabo, Homer is to be underftood 
more plainly ; and by Sifuric- the councils, the will and decisions 
of the oracles are implied, for thofe decifions were held as laws ; 
thus @nti), as well as diprif > fignifies the Dodonian oracles. 

'Ex tyvo$ t'-J/ixo/xovo Ato? @u\w tvaxwa*. 
Neither is it true (obferves the fcholiaft upon Strabo) that Bifurn 
never fignifies oracles in Homer : for in the hymn to Apollo, (and 
Thucydides quotes that hymn as Homer's) the Poet thus ufes it, 

— — — d[yi»ja<7\ df/Airo? 

♦o»j3tf *A*tf AXwof 

Strabo himfelf ufes $if*»r im*f in this fenfe, Hb. xvii. and in the 
oracles that are yet extant, dipirivw frequently fignifies oraenh 
reddere : and in ^Elian (continues the Scholiaft) lib. iii. chap. 43? 
44. « at Stfxirevcru) fignifies non tthi oracula reddam ; and Hefychiw 
renders $1^1*, by pocmTa, xfiw* prophecy or oracles* P* 

Ver. 424.] The appendages of this line are unknown to the 
original, and were added by the tranflator to fill up the couplet: 
nor is our Poet fufficiently clofe to his author in the following 
narrative. 

Ver. 426. — Medon, confeious of their dire debates.] After 
this verfe Euflathius recites one that is, omitted in moft of the 
late editions as fpurious, at lcaft improper. 

AM txTof iw9, pi ¥ hM$ (aitth Sfam». 
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Touch'd at the dreadful ftory (he defcends ; 
Her hafty fteps a damfel- train attends. 429 

Full where the dome its fhinihg valves expands, 
Sudden before the rival pow'rs (he ftands : 



That is Medon was out of the court, whereas the Suitors formed 
their council within it : the line is really to be fufpe&ed ; for a 
little above, Homer directly tells us, that the Suitors left tht 
palace. 

Then iuuing from the dome, before the gate, 

With clouded looks, a pale aflembly fat. 
It is likewife very evident that they flood in the open air, for 
they difcover the fhip returning from the ambufh, and failing int* 
the bay; How then can it be laid of the Suitors, that they formed 
their affembly in the court, o* f ifJoOi pirn fycuw, Befides, con- 
tinues Dacier, they left the palace, and placed themfelves under 
the lofty wall of it, 

'Eft ¥ «x0o» (Aiyofoio, *apix fiiya Ttt^iey *v\n(. 
How then is it poffible to fee the fhip entering the port, when this 
wall muft neceflarily obftrud the fight : the two verfes therefore 
evidently contradict themfelves, and one of them muft confcquently 
be rejected : fhe would have the line read thus ; 

Avtiis irro; ttify o» ^ txioOi, &C. 
But all the difficulty vanifhes by taking AtJxi, as it is frequently 
ufed, to denote any place open to the air, and confequently not 
the court, but the court-yard, and this is the proper fignincation 
of the word. Then Medon may ftand on the outfide of the wall 
of the court-yard, Ai)x?j Ixto;, and over-hear the debates of the 
Suitors who form their council within it, or hh>h pSrir fyamu 
And as for the wall intercepting the view of the Suitors, this is 
merely conjecture ; and it is more rational to imagine that the 
court-yard was open fea-ward, that fo beautiful a profpecl as the 
ocean might not be fhut up from the palace of a king ; or at leaft, 
the palace might Hand upon fuch an eminence as to command the 
pcean. P, 

Ver. 428.] ThusOgilby: 

chaf 'd, fhe defcends, 

Her comely damfels on each hand attends. 
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And veiling decent with a modeft fhade 
tier check, indignant to Antinous laid : 

O void of faith ! of all bad men the worft ! 
Renown'd for wifdom, by th* abufe accurs'd ! 43$ 
Miftaking fame proclaims thy gen'rous mind ; 
Thy deeds denote thee of the baieft kind. 
Wretch ! to deftroy a prince that friendfhip gives, 
While in his gueft his murd'rer he receives : 
Nor dread fuperior Jove, to whom belong 440 
The caufe of foppliants, and revenge of wrong* 
Haft thou forgot, (ingrateful as thou art) 
Who fev'd thy father with a friendly part ? 
Lawlefs he ravag'd with his martial pow'rs 
The Taphian pirates on Thefprotia's fhores ; 445 
Enrag'd, his life, his treafures they demand ; 
Ulyffes fav'd him from the avenger's hand. 



Ver. 444.] So Chapman underftood the paflage, with Dacier; 
of whofe erroneous verfions the reader will excufe the repetition. 
I agree with Ogilby : 

When with the Taphian pyrats he engag'd 
Againft our Thefprot friends : 

with whom Hobbes coincides : 

Joyning with Taphian thieves to make a prey 
Of Thefprote cattle: 
and Mr. Cowper; with his cuilomary rectitude. 

Ver. 447. — — From tb' avenger's band.'] This whole panage 
is thus underftood by Euftathius ; By htpot vvo&htaK Homer means 
the Ithacans; and he likewife affirms that the people who 
demanded vengeance of Ulyffes were alfo the Ithacans. It is not 
here- translated in this fenie, the conftrudkm rather requires it to 
be underftood of the Thefptoiians, who. weis allies of Ufyfts, 
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And would'ft thou evil for his good repay ? 
His bed dishonour, and his houfe betray ? 449 
Afflift his queen ? and with a murd'rous hand 
Deftroy his heir ?-*-but ceafe, 'tis I command. 

Far hence thofe fears, (Eurymachus reply'd) 
O prudent princefs ! bid thy foul confide. 



and by virtue of that alliance demanded Eupithes, the father of 
Antinous, out of the hands of Ulyffes. But I fubmit to the 
reader's judgment. P. 

Ver. 449. His led dijhonour, and his houfe betray f 
Affli8 his queen, &c] 
It is obfervable, that Penelope in the compafs of two lines recitet 
four heads of her complaint; fuch contractions of thought and 
expreffion being natural to perfons in anger, as Euftathius obferves ; 
(he fpeaks with heat, and confequentlv ftarts from thought to 
thought with precipitation. The whole fpeech is animated with 
a generous refentment, and flic concludes at once like a mother 
and a queen ; like a mother, with affedlion for Telemachus ; and 
like a queen with authority, «ra&ro<r&»i nfropeu. P. 

Ver. 452. — — (Eurymachus reply'd)] This whole difcourfc 
of Eurymachus is to be underftood by way of contrariety : there 
is an obvious and a latent interpretation; for inftance, when 
he fays, 

His blood in vengeance fmokes upon my fpear; 
it obvioufly means the blood of the perfon who offers violence to 
Telemachus; but it may likewife mean the blood of Telemachus, 
and the conftru&ion admits both interpretations : thus alfo when 
he lays, that no perfon (hall lay hands upon Telemachus, while he. 
is alive, he means that he will do it himfelf : and laftly, when he 
adds, 

Then fear no mortal arm: if heav'n deftroy, 
. We muft refign ; for man is born to die : 
the apparent (ignification is, that Telemachus has occafion only 
to fear a natural death ; but he means if the oracle of Jupiter 
commands them to deftroy Telemachus, that then the Suitors 
will take away his life. He alludes to the foregoing fpeech of 
Amphinomus : 
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Breathes there a mail who dares that hero flay, 
While I behold the golden light of day ? 4$$ 
No : by the righteous pow'rs of heav'n I (wear* 
His blood in vengeance fmokes upon my fpear. 
Ulyffes, when my infant days I led, 
With wine fuffic'd me, and with dainties fed : 
My gen'rous foul abhors th' ungrateful part, 460 
And my friend's fon lives deareft to my hearts 
Then fear no mortal arm : if heav'n deftroyy 
We muft refign : for man is bom to die. 

Thus fmooth he ended, yet his death confpir'd : 
Then forrowirig, with fad flep the queen retir\£ 



Confult we firft th' all-feeing pow'rs above, 

And the fure oracles of righteous Jove. 

If they aflent, ev*n fay this hand he dies ; 

If they forbid, I war not with the ikies. 

Euftatbim. P. 
Ver. 455.] Better, perhaps, 

While view thefi eyes the golden light of day: 
Ver. 456.] Thus Ogilby : 

Who e're attempts, by all the Gods I /wear, 

Shall purple, with his reeking blood, my fpear. 
Compare Iliad i. verfe 398. 

Ver. 462.] We muft not indulge fuch rhymes as thefe. Thus** 

No Suitors fear : if Heaven his death decree, 

Submit : no power eludes mortality. 
Or thus : 

No Suitors dread ; but yield to Heaven. What Powcjy 

What Wifdom, 'fcapes th' inevitable hour I 

Ver. 464.] Ogilby had rendered : 

Thus he perfuades, and yet his death confpires.- 
Thence to her chamber the chafle queen retires* 
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With dreaming eyes all cdmfortlefs deplor'd* 466 
Touch'd with the dear remembrance of her lord ; 
Nor ceas'd, 'till Pallas bid her forrows fly, 
And in foft (lumber feal'd her flowing eye. 

And now Eumseus, at the ev'ning hour, 470 
Came late returning to his filvan bow'r. 
Ulyfles and his fon had dreft with art 
A yearling boar, and gave the Gods their part, 
Holy repaft ! That inftant from the Ikies 
The martial Godde(s to Ulyfles flies : 475 

She waves her golden wand, and reaflumes 
From ev'ry feature every grace that blooms ; 
At once his veftures change ; at once fhe fheds 
Age o'er his limbs, that tremble as he treads. 
Left to the queen the fwain with tranfport fly, 480 
Unable to contain th' unruly joy. 

When near he drew, the prince breaks forth ; 
Proclaim 
What tidings, friend ? what (peaks the voice of 

fame ? 
Say, if the Suitors meafure back the main, 
Or ftill in ambufli thirft for blood in vain ? 48; 



Ver. 476.] There is not fufHcient conformity even io thefe 
*ymes for corre&er poetry* Thus ? 

She flrikes him with her wand : at once recedes 
. Each youthful grace ; the wrinkled form fucceeds. 

Ver. 485.] Pope's Windfor Foreft, verfe 420, 
And galping Furies thirft for blood in main. 
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Whether, he cries, they meafure bafck the flood, 
Or ftill in ambufh thirft in vain for blood, 
Efcap'd my care : where lawlefs Suitors fway, 
Thy mandate born, my foul difdain'd to ftay. 
But from th' Hermaean height I caft a view, 490 
Where to the port a bark high bounding flew ; 
Her freight a (hining band : with martial air 
Each pois'd his fhield, and each advanc'd his fpear : 
And if aright thefe fearching eyes fiirvey, 
Th* eluded Suitors ftem the wat'ry way. 495 

Ver. 489.] Our tranflator takes the liberty of flapping over 
rwo verfes of his author, by Chapman reprefented thus : 

— — — And yet not (o 
Came my newes firft: a herald (met with there) 
Fore-ftal'd my tale, and told how fafe you were* 

Ver. 490. From th' Hermann height — — ] It would be foper* 
fluous to translate all the Tarious interpretations of this paflage; 
it will be Efficiently intelligible to the reader, if he looks upon it 
only to imply that there was an hill in Ithaca called the Hermann! 
hill, either becaufe there was a temple, flatue, or altar of Mercury 
upon it ; and fo called from that Deity. 

It has been written that Mercury being the tneflenger of tU 
Gods, in his frequent journeys cleared the roads, and when he 
found any ftones he threw them in an heap out of the way, ui 
thefe heaps were called fppaw, or Mercuries The circumfttnef 
of his clearing the roads is fome what odd; but why might not 
Mercury as well as Trivia prefide over them, and have his images 
erected in publick ways, becatrfe he was fuppofed to firequcif 
them as the mcflenger of the Gods ? P. 

Ver, 495.] Thtprefent time isobvioufly improper here. This? 
with trivial variation : 

And, if aright thefe fearching eyes explore, 
Th' eluded fuitor-train that <veffel bore. 
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The prince, well pleas'd to difappoint their 
wiles, 
Steals on his fire a glance, and fecret fmiles» 
And now a fhort repaft prepaid, they fed, 
'Till the keen rage of craving hunger fled : 
Then to repofe withdrawn, apart they lay, 50* 
And in foft fleep forgot the cares of day* 



This book takes up no more time than the fpace of the thirty* 
eighth day; for Telemachus reaches the lodge of Eunueus in the 
morning* a little after he difpatches Eunueus to Penelope, who 
returns in the evening of the fame day. The book in general is 
very beautiful in the original ; the difcovery of UlyfTes to Tele* 
madras is particularly tender and affecting : it has fome refem* 
blance with that of Jofeph's difcovery of himfelf to his brethren, 
and it may not perhaps be difagreeable to fee how two fuch 
authors defcribe the fame paflion, 

I am Jofepb, 1 am your brother Jofephk 
I am Ulyffes, I, my/on ! am be ! 
and be wept aloud, and befell on bis brother's neck and wept* 

He wept abundant, and be wept aloud. 
But It rhuft be owned that Homer falls infinitely ftiort of Mofes i 
he muft be a very wicked man, that can read the hillory of Jofeph 
without the utmoft touches of companion and tranfport. There 
is a majefttck Simplicity in the whole relation, and fuch art affe&ing 
portrait of human nature, that it overwhelms us with viciflitudes 
of joy and farrow. This is a pregnant inftance how much the 
beft of heathen writers is inferiour to the divine hiftorian upon a 
parallel fubjeft, where the two authors endeavour to move the 
fofter paflions. The fame may with equal truth be (aid in refpedt 
to fublimity ; not only in the inftance produced by Longinus, viz. 
Let there he light, and there was light. Let the earth be made, and 
the earth was made : but in general, in the more elevated parts of 
fcripture, and particularly the whole book of Job ; which, with 
regard both to fublimity of thought, and morality, exceeds beyond 
all comparifon the mod noble parts of Homer. P* 
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HHELEMACHUS returning to the eity> relates to 
■*■ Penelope tbefum of bis travels. Ulyjfes is conduit ed 
by Eutnaus to the palace* where bis old dog Argus 
acknowledges bis mafter> after an abfence of twenty 
jears, and dies witb joy. Eum*tts returns into tbf 
country > and Ulyjfes remains among the Suitors, wbofe 
behaviour is dejcribed. P. 
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OON as Aurora, daughter of the Dawn, 
Sprinkled with rofeate light the dewy lawn ; 
[n hafte the prince arofe, prepaid to part ; 
Bis hand impatient grafps the pointed dart ; 
Pair on his feet the polifh'd feadals fhine, 5 

And thus he greets the matter of the fwine. 

My friend adieu ; let this fliort ftay fuffice ; 
[ hafte to meet my mother's longing eyes/ 
And end her tears, her fbrrows, and her fighs. 

NOTES. 

Vcr. 8. 1 hafte to mat my tnotbtrU longing eyesJ\ There are two 
reafont for the return of T$ lefUftcbp ; «ne, the duty a fon owes to 
amoticr ; the other, to find an opportunity to put in execution 
the defigns concerted with Ulyfiet : the Poet therefore ftuft* tht 

I* 
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But thou attentive, what we order heed ; 10 

This haplefs ftranger to the city lead ; 

By publick bounty let him there be fed, 

And blefs the hand that ftretches forth the bread, 

To wipe the tears from all afflicted ey?s, 

My will may covet, but my pow'r denies. ij 



fcene from the lodge to the palace. Telemachus takes not Ulyfles 
along with him, for fear he mould raife fufpiciou in the Suitors, 
that a perfon in a beggar's garb has Tome fecjet merit, to obtain 
the familiarity of a king's fon, and this might be an occafion of a 
difcovery ; whereas when Ulyfles afterwards appears amongft the 
Suitors, he is thought to be an entire ftranger to Telemachus, 
which prevents all jealoufy, and gives them an opportunity to carry 
on their meafures, without any particular obfervation. Befides, 
Eumaeus is ftill to be kept in ignorance concerning the perfon 
of Ulyfles ; Telemachus therefore gives him a plaufible reaibn 
for his return ; namely, that his mother may no longer be in pain 
for his faffety: this likewife excellently contributes to deceive 
Eumseus, Now as the prefence of Ulyfles in the palace is khia- 
lutely necefTary to bring about the Suitors deftru&ion, Telemachus 
orders Eumaeus to conduit him thither, and by this method he 
comes as the friend and gueft of Eumaeus, not of Te|emachns : 
moreover, this injunction was necefTary : Eumaeus was a person of 
fuch generosity, that he would have thought himfelf obliged to 
detain his gueft under his own care and infpedlion : nay, before fye 
guides him towards the palace, in the fequel of this book, he tells 
Ulyfles he does it folely in compliance with the order of Tele- 
machus, and ads contrary to his own inclinations. P, 
Ver. 14. To wipe the tears from all afflided eyes, 
My 'will may covet, but my po*u?r denies. ] 
This might appear too free a declaration, if Telemachus had 
made it before he knew Ulyfles ; for no circumftance could juftify 
him for ufing any difregard toward the poor and ftranger, accord- 
ing to the ftrid notions, and the fan&ity of the laws of hofpitality 
amongft the antients : but as the cafe (lands, we are not in the 
leaft (hocked at the words of Telemachus ; we know the reaibn 
why be thus fpeaks ; it is to conceal Ulyfles. He is fo far from 
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IF this raiife anger in the ftranger's thought, 
The pain of anger punifhes the fault : 
The very truth I undifguis'd declare : 
For what fo eafy as to be fincere ? 

To this Ulyffes. What the prince requires so 
Of fwift removal, feconds my defires. 
To want like mine, the peopled town can yield 
More hopes of comfort, than the lonely field. 
Nor fits my age to till the laboured lands, 
Or floop to talks a rural lord demands. 2$ 

Adieu ! but fince this ragged garb can bear 
So ill, th' inclemencies of morning air, 



{hewing any particular regard to Him, that He treats Him with * 
Severity in fome degree contrary to the laws of hofpitality ; by 
adding, that if he complains of this hard ufege, the complaint 
will not redrefs but increafe his calamity. P. 

This couplet is incomparably beautiful. Thus in his Meffiah. 
from a pauage in the Scriptures : 

From ev'ry eye he wipes off ev'ry tear. 
And yet Ogilby is more dofely adherent to his author: 

I am not able, thus ore powrM with grief, 

To give to every one in want, relief. 

Ver. 1 6.] Our Poet frequently employs thefe reprehenfibfe 
rhymes; and is here feeble from diffunon. The fubjoined couplet 
comprises the whole fenfe of his original: 

If this enrage thy gueft, himfelf will prove 
His own tormentor : truth I fpeak, and love. 

Befides, the fecond couplet is exceptionable on the fame grounds 
with the former. 
Ver. Z2.] Chapman renders : 

^is better beg in cities than Infields, 

And take the worft a beggers fortune yields* ^ 
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A few hourt fpacc permit me here to ftay j 
My fteps Butatfus lhall to town cortvey, 
With riper beams when Phoebus warms the day. J 
Thus he : rior ought Telemachus reply 'd, jf 
But left the manfion with a lofty ftride : 
Schemes of revenge his pond'ring bread elate!/ * 
Revolving deep the Suitors fudden fete, 
Aniting bow before th f imperial hall ; fi 

He prqpi hit fpear fcgainft the pillar v d wall; 
Then like a Hon O'er the threshold bounds } 
The raatible pavemfent with his ftep refoilnds: \ 
His eye firfb glancM where Euryclea fpreacb : 
With furry fpoils of beafls the fplendid beds : 4* 
She law, (he wept, fhe ran with eager pace, 
Aad reach'd her mailer with a long embrace* 



V*r. 311.] His iuthor dilates, 

with a rapid ftride : - 

as Chapman : 

This firide, his foime went on yn\hftrittty}mct. r -V 

Perhaps, the French phrafeology of Dacier's translation mined 
oar Poet : " II dit, et Tekmaqtte fort de la maifon, tt marche i 
•• grands pas.'* 

Ver. 37.] The interpolation here is fmgolir, and th* €&f> 
geration, bold. This couplet is framed from the fbllowirig Sal 
of Homer : 

He enterM, and o'erftept the flony floor. 
tk feems not improbable to me, that Chapman fopplied the ?oa% 
ments of this fpirited innovation ; whofe verfion is tiria; 

Arriv'd at home, he gave his javeline ftay 

Againft a lofty pillar ; and tMnvaj- 

Jfad^fittther »• 



All ctiooded rounds the femily appeal* • 

With wild entfancemeat, and ecftatic teaifcw 
Swift ftom above defceftd* the royal fair ; 
(Her beauteous cheeks die blufh of Venus wear, 
Ghaften'd with coy Diana's penfive air) 



ar,V 



Ver.4j,] OgiIby^v^c*isfarfrom*defpfcabfeper^^ 
ULtJlit pbm» wtij morp «We thin that before us : : 
Penelope from her appartment came, 
like bright Diana, or the Cyprian dame, 
4 c • And with glad tear* to his imhtaces flies, 
; Kifling his rofie cheeks,, and fparkling eys, 
Vejr. 46. /ftr beauteous cheeks the blujh of Venus wear, 
CbmjM } d nmtb coy Diana* rpenfive ah '.J 
IJtir description prefects us vitha noble idea of the beauty ant 
chafHtyof Penelope; her per/on refembles Venus, hut Venus <wttb 
fbenebdefiair of Diana. ' Dionyfios Halicarn. takes notice of the 
beauty and foftnefs of theft two verier 

*H*y fit ix SoXa^toio vtptypM n%ttXfartm 
*Afrl(uh [thai, h& XF*? '&$**&?• 
When Homer (remarks that author) paints a beautiful face, or 
an engaging obje&, he chufes the fofteft vowels, and mod fmooth 
and flowing femivowels : he never clogs the pronunciation with 
rough founds, and a collifion of untenable confonants, but every 
fyllabk, every letter confpires to exhibit the beauty of the objedt 
it endeavours to reprefent: there are no lefs than three and thirty 
vowels in two lines, and no more than twenty-nine confonants 
which makes the veriet flow away with an agreeable fmoothneft 
tad harmony. 

Penelope, we lee, embraces her foa with the utmoft affe&ion : 
Jjfcf the tip. was not in faihion in the days of Homer ; No one 
(tonarks the biraop) ever kijfes the lip or mouth* Penelope here 
nffes her ion's eyes, and his head; that is, his cheek, or perhaps 
forehead ; and Euxnaeus, in the preceding book, embraces the hands, 
.tyes, and head of Telemachus. But for the comfort of the ladies, 
Titjofce to obferve that all theft were ceremonious kifles from 
ttnbther to a fon, or from aninferiour to a fuperior : this therei 
wt is no argument that lovcrs*thus*> embraced* noreujitttit' to be 
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Hangs o'er her ion ; in his embraces dies ; 
Rains kifies on his neck, his face, his eyes; 
Few words he fpoke, tho' much he had to fey, 
And fcarce thofe few, for tears, could force their 
way. 51 

Light of my eyes ! he comes ! unhop'd-for joy ! 
Has heav'n from Pylos brought my lovely boy? 
So fhatch'd from all our cares ! — Tell, haft thou 

known 
Thy father's fate, and tell me all thy own. jj 

Oh deareft, moft revcr'd of womankind ! 
Ceafe with thofe tears to melt a manly mind, 
(Reply'd the prince) nor be our fates deplored, 
From death and treafon to thy arms reftor'cL 



brought as a reafbn why the. prefent maimer of (alutation fhould 
be abrogated. Madam Dacier has been fo tender as to keep it I 
fccret from the men, that there ever was a time in which the 
modern method of killing was not in fafiiion : me highly defervcs 
their thanks and gratitude for it. P. 

Ver. 48.} Thtfe four verfes correspond to fttw of his author* 
which the reader may fee in Broome's tranflation alio, in veAijy 
•f the preceding book. The fubjoined attempt is literal: 

His head (he kift, and both his beauteous eyes ; 

Whilfl words, with fighs and tears, thus wing'd their way. 

Ver. 49.] This figurative term rains is, perhaps, too bold fcr 
the fimplicity of narrative : it reaches, however, the very verge 
of fufrerance. Chaucer fays with equal fprightlincfs, in tit 
•* Prologue to the Canterbury Tales :" 

\\fnewid in his houfe of mete and drinke. 
This topic were fertile of beautiful illuflration, if the name of 
my undertaking admitted expatiation into thefe elegances of 
poetical compoution. See my notes on Lucretius* ii. 627. 



f r 
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Go bathe, and rob'd in white, afcend the tow'rs ; 
With all thy handmaids thank th' immortal 
pow f rs; 6r 

To ev'ry God vow hecatombs to bleed, 
And call Joye's vengeance on their guilty deed* 
White to th f affembled council J I repair ; 
A flranger lent by Heav'n attends me there ; 6; 
My new-accepted gueft I hafte to find, 
Now to Piraeus' honoured charge confign'd. 

The matron heard, nor was his word in vim. 
She bath'd ; and rob'd in white, with all her train; 
To ev'ry God vow'd hecatombs to bleed, 7* 
And calTd Jove's vengeance on the guilty dee<U 
Arm'd with his lance the prince then paft the gate ; 
Two dogs behind, a faithful guard await : 

Ver. 65. A ftranger ftnt by 'Heaven attends ms fbtreJ] There \i 
a vein of ilncere . piety that runs through the words and a&ions 
of.Telemachus : he has no fooner delivered his mother from her 
aneafy, apprehenfions concerning his (afety, but he proceeds to 
another aft of virtue toward Theoclymenus, whom he had taken 
into his protection : he performs his duty towards men and towards 
the Gods. It is by his direction that Penelope offers up her 
devotions for fuccefs, and thanks for his return. It is he who 
prescribes the manner of it ; namely/ by warning the hands, in 
tokeh of the purity of mind required by thofe who fupplicate the 
Deities ; and by putting on clean garments, to mew the reverence 
and regard with which their fouls ought to be pofleft when they 
appear before the Gods, I am not fenfible that the lad ceremony 
is often mentioned in other parts of Homer ; yet I doubt not but 
it was pra&i&d upon all religious folemnities. The moral of the 
whole is, that piety is a fure way to victory : Telemachus appears 
♦very where a good man, and for thisreafon he becomes at laft an 
happy one ; and his calamities contribute to his glory. P. 
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Pallas his form with gnlce divine improves : '} 
The gazing croud admires him as he moves, if 
I£im, gathering round, the haughty Suitors greet 
With femblance fair, hut inward dftep deceit.-, Y 
Tfceir falfe addrefles genVous ho deny'd, ' . ■ , ■ <; . .\ 
Paft on, and fat by faithful Mentfcr's fide ; * ; ;/ 
With Antiphus, and HaUthjerfes fege, •■■-..** 
(His father's counfelldurs, rever'd for age.) ..■*■■' 
Of his? own fortunes, and Ulyflfes' fame, ..,-•. . ; 
Mfaeh afk'd the feniors ; 'till Pirteus came* . .,/ 
file foanger-gueft purfa'd him clofe bcforiad % ■ - 
Whom f whenTelemachus beheld, h£ jam'd* Jg 
He, (when Piraeus afk'd for flayer to boriiig . . \ 
The gifts and treafures of the Spartan king) : \ 
Thus thoughtful anfwer'd : Tbofe we fball not' 

move, 
Dark and unconfcious of the will of Jove : 
We know not yet the full event of all : 9* 

Stabb'd in his palace if your prince mnft fall, * 
Us, and our houfe if treafon muft overthrow* ".'.. 
Better a friend poflefe them, than a foe : 



Vcr. 74.] Chapman is pleafing : 

.— Palla* put a grace 

That made him Teems of the ecleftial race. 
Vcr. y6.} Ogilby exceeds his cuftomary exertions: 
WMlft round about the Setters > fanning, throng? 
GoM in their bofomi, honey in their tongue* * 

... Vcr. 86*} Our tranflatar fallow* Chapman in difcanfingtU 
formality of tfce fyp*b,&at9H&ty Pirn** in the original. 
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If death to thefe> and vengeance Hfeav'n decree, 
Riches are welcome then, not elfe, to mc, 95 
'Till then, retain the gifts.— The Jtarofaid; ..■.'< 
And in his hand, the willing ihfanger led* ^ 
Tha> disarray" d, the fhinkig bath they: fqught/ 
(With unguents fmooth) of polifht marble 

wrought; ; i : 

Qhedient handmaids with affiftant toil ' . - /ioo 
Supply the limpid wave t and fragrant cui: 
Theno*cr their limbs refulgent robca they threw; 
And; freflv from bathing to their fiata withdrew,* 
The golden ewlr a nymph attendant brings, \ 
Replenifh'd from the pure* tranfluccnt fprtngaji 
With copiouaflreams that golden e w 9 r foppties M 
A filver laver of capacious fize: 
They wafli ; . the table, in fair order fpread, „ 
Is pil'd with viands and the firength of bread. 



Vc?» 95.] Chapman keeps very clofc to his author'* phrafe- 
dogy: 

And to me joying, bring thou thofe with joy. 
Yfi?«t99*] Tl ^ forme? daufc of this verfe, h mofl uncon* 
Mfte#y aad unfe^d^bly irtnyLuaed here* ag&i&ft all authority: 
Ch p jTOn^ arpaageaftcnt, I pre/nine, g*ve rife to this impropriety; 
This faid> Ik brought home hb grief^iiaSfi'd* gueft; 
Where both put off, £«£ «yV; and did inxtk 
Themselves in rich robes, waflit, and fcte, andeatt. 
Vef. to?.] Homer fcys only bread, unaccotnpenkd by an 
$W*r ; but I tike ihitpsripbrajis, which our translator borrowed 
ftotuhat timing pakage in F&haciv. wfo ij. "And wine 
* tto Audtetfc glad the heart of man, and oil to make h» face 
C V*> fciae, and b*M&*to&Jbmg%bm&mmfiibi*rtr ■ 
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Full oppofite, before the folding gate, no 

The penfive mother fits in humble ftate ; 
Lowly flic fat, and with deje&ed view 
The fleecy threads her ivory fingers drew. 
The prince and ftranger fhar'd the genial 

feaft, 
'Till now the rage of thirft and hunger ceaft. 1 15 
When thus the queen. My fbn ! my only 

friend ! 
Say, to my mournful couch fhall I afcend ? 
(The couch deferted now a length of years ; 
The couch for ever water'd with my tears) 
Say wilt thou not (ere yet the Suitor^crew 110 
Return, and riot fhakes our walls a-new) 



Vcr. 116.] The turn of this fpeech is not accurately faithful, 
nor yet fo devious, as to render fpecification neceflary. . 

Ver. 117. Say, to my mournful couch , &c] Penelope had requeued 
Telemachus to give her an account of his voyage to Pyle, and of 
what he had heard concerning UlyiTes. He there waved the dif- 
courfe, becaufe the queen was in publick with her female attend* 
ants: by this conduit the Poet fuftains both their chara&ers; 
Penelope is impatient to hear of Ulyfles ; and this agrees with the 
affection of a tender wife ; but the difcovery being unfeafonable, 
Telemachus forbears to fatisfy her curiofity ; in which he ads like 
a wife man. Here (obferves Euftathius) (he gently reproaches 
him for not iatisfying her impatience concerning her hufband ; 
fhe insinuates that it is a piece of cruelty to permit her ftill to 
grieve, when it is in his power to give her comfort ; and this 
induces him to gratify her defires. It ought to be obferved, that 
Homer chufes a proper time for this relation ; it was neceflkry 
that the Suitors fhould be ignorant of the ftory of Ulyfles ; Tele* 
machus therefore makes it when they are withdrawn to their 
fports, and when, none were prefent but friends. P* 
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Say wilt thou not the leaft account afford ? 
The; leaft; glad tidings of my abfent Lord ? 

To her the youth. We rfcach'd thePylian plains* 
Where Nelftor, (hepherd of his people, reigns. 135 
All r ar£a 6f tehdernefs to him are known, 
Kind to, lily fibs' race as to his own ; 
No father with & fonder grafp of joy, 
Strains 'to his bofoiri his long-abfent boy* 
But all unknown, if yet Ulyfles breathe* 13d 
Or glide a fpeftre in the realms beneath; 
For further fearch, his rapid fteeds thanlport 
My lengthen'd journey to the Spartan court* 
There Argive Helen I beheld, whole charms 
(So Heav'ri decreed) ehgag'd the great in arms* 

Vcr. 126.] The verfion here falls fhort of the native (implicit/ 
of his author, nor has it fufficient fidelity. I fhall fubjoin a literal 
ttprefentatian of the pafiage : 

He entertain'd me in his lofty dome 
With eager fondnefs, as a fire his fon . . 

Long abfent, newly come from diilant lands i 
" *rhus He careft me, with his noble fons. 

Vfctf. 134^ There Argive Helen I beheld, tvho/e charms 
(So Heanj'n decreed) Ax.] 
Kofbtthius takes notice of the candid behaviour of Telerrfachus. 
with refped to Helen : (he had received him courteoufly, and he 
teftifies his gratitude, by aferibing the calamities fhe drew upon 
her country to the decree of heaven, not to her immodefty : this 
is particularly decent in the mouth of Telemachus, beeaufe he is 
now acquainted with his father's return ; other wife he could not 
jisve mentioned her name but to her difhonour, who had been the 
gecafion of his death. P. 

Vtr. . 135.] Chapman gives a more complete exhibition of his 
original* 
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My caufe of coming told, he thus rejoin'd ; 136 
And fHU his words live perfed in my mind. 

Heav'ns ! would a foft, inglorious, daftard train 
An abfent hero's nuptial joys profane ! 
So with her young, amid the woodland fhades, 
A tim'rous hind the lion's court invades, 141 
Leaves in that fatal lair her tender fawns, 
And climbs the cliff, or feeds along the lawns ; 
Meantime returning, with remorfelefs fway 
The monarch lavage rends the panting prey: 145 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 
Shall great Ulyfles re-aflert his claim. 
O Jove ! fupreme ! whom men and Gods revere ; 
Aod thou whofe luftre gilds the rolling fphere! 



— — — where I had the view 
Of Argive Hellen, whofe ftrong beauties drew 
(By wils of Gods) fo many Grecian ffotes, 
And Trojans, under fuch laborious fates. 

Ver. 137.] A poor fupplement from the tranbttr* with a 
vicious rhyme. 

Ver. 138. Heav'ns! would a foft, inglorious, daftard train, &c.] 
Thefe verfes are repeated from the fourth Odyfley ; and are nek 
without a good effedt ; they cannot fail of comforting Penelope, 
by alluring her that Ulyfles is alive, and retrained by Qdypfo 
involuntarily ; they give her hopes of his return, and the 6rif- 
fa&ion of hearing his glory from the mouth of Mene&ns. Tbk 
concifcnefs of Telemachus is likewife remarkable; he recapitn- 
ktes in thirty-eight lines the fubje& of almoft three books, the 
third, the fourth, and fifth ; he feledb every circumfbnce tkat caa^ 
pleafe Penelope, and drops thofe that would give her pain. .P. 

This paflage has occurred twice, in book iv. verfes. 447 aajt 
753 with fome variations of tranflation. 
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Vith pow'r congenial joinM, propitious aid ijo 
The chief adopted by the martial Maid ! 
uch to our wi(h the warriour foon reftore, 
lis when, contending on the Leflbian (hore, 
Ik prowefs Philomelides confeft, 
Lnd loud acclaiming Greeks the vi&or bleft : ijj 
Then foon th* invaders of his bed, and throne, 
^heir love prefumptuous (hall by death atone. 
Tow what you queftion of my antient friend, 
Vith truth I anfwer ; thou the truth attend* 
<earn what I heard the * fea-born feer relate, 
Vhofe eye can pierce the dark recefs of fate. iSt 
ole in an ifle, imprifbnM by the main, 
The fad furvivor of his num'rous train, 
Jlyfles lies ; detained by magick charms, 
^nd preft unwilling in Calypfo's arms. i6j 

4b failors there, no veffels to convey, 
*Jor oars to cut th* immealurable way— 
This told Atrides, and he told no more, 
Hien fafe I voyag'd to my native (hore* 
He ceas'd; nor made the penfive queen, 
reply, 170 

But droopM her head, and drew a fecret figh. 

Vtr. 169.] Or thus, with greater fidelity: 

With gaits from keavtn I reacht my native fliore. 
Ver. 170.] This couplet wanders from it's model. QgHby 
pres ajuft likenefs, in equal compafs, of his author: 
4 This Hew oonuMotions in her bofom made. 
♦ Proteus. ' 
K 2 
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When Theoclymenus the feer began : 
Oh fufPring confort of the fufPring man ! 
What human knowledge could, thofe kings 

might tell ; 
But I the fecrets of high Heav'n reveal. 175 

Before the firft of Gods be this declared, 
Before the board whofe bleffings we have lharM ; 

Vcr. 172. When Theoclymenus the Jeer Began, &c] It u ^ 
great judgment that the Poet here introduces Theoclymenui ; 
is a perfon that has no direct relation to the ftory of die Odyfley* 
yet becaufe he appears accidentally in it, Homer unites him 1 
artificially with it, that he may not appear to no purpefe, and J 
an ufelefs ornament. He here fpeaks as an Augur, and what I 
utters contributes to the perfeverance of Penelope in refitting -f 
addrefles of the Suitors, by aflbring her of the return of Ulyfles 
and confequently in fome degree Theoclymenus promotes 
principal action. But it may be faid, if it was neceflary 
Penelope ihould be informed of his return, why does not Teler- 
machus aflure.her of it, who was fully acquainted with the troth*. I 
The anfwer is, that Penelope is not to be fully informed, but only 
encouraged by a general hope : Theoclymenus fpeaks from Imm 
art, which may poflibly be liable to errour ; but Telemachns mamifc 
have fpoken from knowledge, which would have been contrary 
to the injunctions of Ulyfles, and might have proved fatal by an 
unfeafonable difcovery : it was therefore judicious in the Poet to 
put the aflurance of the return of Ulyfles into the mouth of Theo- 
clymenus, and not of Telemachus. 

There is an expreflion in this fpeech, which in the Greek £* 
remarkable ; literally it is to be rendered, Ulytfes is now fitting 9* 
creeping in Ithaca, ?^n»^ i tpiruv ; that is, Ulyfles is returned aa*I 
concealed : it is taken from the pofture of a perfon in the act of 
endeavouring to hide himfelf : he fits down or creeps upon thtf 
ground. Euflathius explains it by xfvfpa, x} £ x«t' op0©» PoMjn. E- 

Ver. 174.] Bad rKymes, borrowed from Ogilby : 
Belt queen, your fon knows little, but I'll tell, 
That am prophetick, and fhall truth revtal* 
The reft of the verfion through this fpeech is admirable. 
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Witncfs the genial rites, and witnels all 
This houfe holds (acred in her ample wall ! 
Ev f n now this inftant, great Ulyfles lay'd 180 
At reft, or wand 'ring in his country's fhade, 
Their guilty deeds, in hearing, and in view, 
Secret revolves ; and plans the vengeance due. 
Of this fare auguries the Gods beftow'd, 
When firft our veflel anchor'd in your road. 185 

Succeed thofe omens Heav'n! (the queen 
rejoin'd) 
So (hall our bounties fpeak a grateful mind ; 
And ev'ry envy'd happinefs attend 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend. 

Thus commun'd they : while in the marble 
court 190 

(Scene of their infolence) the lords refbrt ; 
Athwart the fpacious fquare each tries his art 
To whirl the dilk, or aim the miffile dart. 



Ver. 186.] The fame paflage occurs above in book xv# verfc 577. 
Ver. 190.] So Chapman: 

This mutuall fpeech paft : all the wooers were 
Hurling the done, and toning of the fpeare 
Before the pal lace, in the paved court ; 
Where, other- whiles, their petulant reforf 
Sate plotting injuries. • 

Ver. 192. — each tries bis art 

To nuhirle the dijk, or aim the miffile dart. 
Euftathius remarks that though the Suitors were abandoned to 
luxury, vice, and intemperance, yet they exercife themfelves in 
Itodable fports : they toft tfee qnoit, and throw the javelin, which 
*re both heroick diverfioos, and form the body into ftrength and 

K 3 
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Now did the hour of fweet repaft arrive, 194. 
And from the field the vi&im flocks they drive : 
Medon the herald (one who pleas'd them beft, 
And honoured with a portion of their feaft) 
To bid the banquet, interrupts their play. 
Swift to the hall they hade ; afide they lay 
Their garments, and fuccinft the vi&ims flay 



1 



a&ivity. This is owing to the virtue of the age, not the perfons: 
fuch fports were fafhionable, and therefore ufed by the Suitors, 
and not becaufe they were heroick. However they may inftrud 
ns never to give ourfelves up to idlenefs and inaction; bat to 
make oar very diverfions fubfervient to nobler views, and torn a 
pleafure into a virtue. P. 

Ver. 196. Medon the herald, one who pleas'd them heft.] We 
may obferve that the character of Medon is very particular; he 
is at the fame time a favourite of the Suitors, and Teiemachus, 
perfons- entirely oppofite in their intereft. It feldom happens any 
man can pleafe two parties, without acting an infincere part: 
Atticus was indeed equally acceptable to the two factions of 
Caefar and Pompey, but it was becaufe he feemed neutral, and 
acted as if they were both his friends ; or rather he was a man of 
fuch eminent virtues, that they efteemed it an honour to have him 
thought their friend. Homer every -where reprefents Medon as 
a perfon of integrity ; he is artful, but not criminal : no doubt 
but he made all compliances, that coniiited with probity, with the 
Suitors, difpofitions; by this method he faved Penelope mora 
effectually than if he had fhewed a more rigid virtue. He made* 
himfelf matter of their hearts by an infinuating behaviour, and was 
a fpy upon their actions. Euftathius compares him to a bufldra 
that fits both legs, oTo» tk KodopvQ-; he feems to have been an 
Anti-Cato, and practifed a virtuous gaiety. P. 

Ver. 197.] Vicious rhymes, fuggeiled, perhaps, by Chapman: 
Medon, the herald (who of all the reft 
Pleas'd moft the wooers, and at every feajjt 
Was ever neere) faid. 
Ver. 198.] Here our Poet paffes over a fpeech of thru Soft 
fa his author, to the following purport : . . , 
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Then flieep and goats and briftly porkers bled, iat 
And the proud fleer was o'er the marble fpread. 

While thus the copious banquet they provide ; 
Along the road converting fide by fide, 
Proceed Ulyffes and the faithful fwain : ae; 

When thus Eumaeus, gen'rous and humane* 

To town, obfervant of our lord's beheft, 
Now let us fpeed ; my friend, no more my guefl: ! 
Yet like myfelf I wifh thee here preferred, 
Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd. *i» 
But much to raife my matter's wrath I fc$r ; 
The wrath of princes ever is fevere. 



Youths ! fince your minds are fatisfied with play* 
Come to the houfe, to fee the feaft prepared. 
A feafonable meal is no bad thing. 

Ver. 204.] Not as his author, nor confidently with whaj 
follows. Our tranflator was deceived by Chapman : 

And now, the king and herdfinan, from the field, 

In good way were to town : 'twixt whom was held 

Some 'walking conference. . 
Ogilby and Hobbes are not much better. Mr. Cowper is accurate : 

— nor with lefs diipatch 

Ulyffes and Eumaeus now frepar*d 

To fee the town : 
as Dacier alfo: " Cependant Ulyffe et Eumce fe firmament } 
** prendre le chemin de la ville." 

Ver. 210. Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd.] Such little 
traits as thefe are very delightful ; for the reader knowing that the 
perfon to whom this offer is made, is Ulyffes, cannot fail of being 
fiiverted to fee the honeft and loyal Eumaeus promifiqg to make his 
inafterand king the keeper of his herds or ftalls, r#fyw; and this 
is ofere4 U a piece of good fortune or dignity. P. 
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Then heed his will, and be our journey made * 
While the broad beanis of Phoebus are difplayM; t 
Or ere brown ev'ning fpreads her chilly (hade.) 

Juft thy advice, (the prudent chief rejoinM) *i6 
And fuch as fuits the di&ate of my mind. 
Lead on : but help me tp feme ftaff to ttay 
My feeble ftep, fince rugged is the way. 

Acrofs his fhoulders, then the fcrip he flung, 
Wide patch'd, and faften'd by a twitted thong, 
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Ver. 215. —7 -~ rr ere cv'ning fyrcads ber chilly /bade.] 
fhlus gathers from thefe words, that the time pf the acHon of the^ 
Qdyfley was in the end of autumn, or beginning of winter, when- 
the mornings and evenings are cold : thus UlyfTes, in the begin- 
ning of this book, makes the coldnefs of the morning an excnftsa 
for not going with Telemachus ; his rags being but an ill defence 
againft it : and here Eumseus mentions the coldnefs of the evenings 
as a reafon why they ffcould begin their journey in the heat of th« 
day ; fo that it was now probably about ten of the clock, and they 
arrive at Ithaca at noon : from hence we may conjecture, that thic 
lodge of Eumaeus wa.s five qr fix rniles from the city : that is, about 
a two hours walk. p^ 

Ver. 218.] So Chapman : 

- — r y° u ma U leade the <wa% ; 

AfFoord your flafF too, if it fit your/*?. 
Thefe rhymes recur too foon. 
Ver. 219.] His author fays, 

•7- — — : {wiszjlippery is the way : 
butOgllby, 

You fay the way is rough ; 
or Hobbes, 

Only ofmggedwsLy I am afraid; 
was his guide. 

Ver. 220.] See book xiii. verfe 506. Much in the fitt* 
manner Ogilby, but with better rhymes : 

Which worn in holes, hung on a twifted thong 3 . * - 

Jiis flafF he lends him, and they walk along. 
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A ftafF Eumaeus gave. Along the way - 

Cheerly they fare : behind, the keepers flay ; 
Thefe with their watchful dogs (a conftant guard) 
Supply his abfencc, and attend the herd. 22$ 
And now his city ftrikes the monarch's eyes^ 
Alas ! how chang'd ! a man of miferies ; 
Propt on a ftafF, a beggar old and bare, 
Jji rags (lifhoneft fluttering with the air ! 



Ver. 224. Thefe 'with their watchful dogs «•- — ] It is certain 
that if thefe little particulars had been omitted, there would have 
Ijeen no chafm in the connexion ; why then does Homer infert 
fuch circumftances unneceflarily, which it muft be allowed are of 
no importance, and add nothing to the perfection of the ftory? 
nay, they are fuch as may be thought trivial, and unworthy the 
dignity of epick poetry. But, as Dacier very well obierves, they 
are a kind of painting : were a painter to draw this fubject, he 
would undoubtedly infert into the piece thefe herdfmen and dogs 
after the manner of Homer ; they are natural ornaments, and con- 
sequently are no difgrace either to the Poet or the Painter. 

It is obfervable that Homer gives us an exact draught of the 
Country ; he fets before us as in a picture, the city, the circular 
grove of poplars adjacent, the fountain falling from a rock, and 
the altar facred to the nymphs, erected on the point of it. We 
are as it were tranfported into Ithaca, and travel with Ulyfles and 
Eumaeus: Homer verifies the obfervation of Horace above all 
Poets ; namely, that poetry is painting. P. 

Shocking rhymes ! Thus ? more faithfully: 

Thefe with their watchful dogs the lodge attend, 
Supply his abfence, and the herd defend. 

Ver. 227.] So in his Eloifa : 

Alafs ! how chang'd! what fudden horrors rife ! 

fwom that well-known paflage in thtfecond iEneid : 

Hei mini ! qualis erat ! quantum mutatus ab ilia '*■ 
Hectorc-r-. ' 
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Now pafe'd the. rugged roa4, they journey down 
The eavern'd way defending to the town, *& 
Where, from the rock, with liquid lapfe difttfb 
& limpid foijnt ; that Spread in parting rills 
Its purrent thence to ferve the city brings ; 
An ufefpl work ! adorn'd by ancient kings, *jj 
Neritus, Ithacijs, Polydtor there 
In fculptur'd ftone immortaliz'd their care, 
In marble urns receiv'd it from above, 
And fhaded with a green fiirrounding grove ; 
i Where filver alders, in high arches twin'd, 240- 
J>rink the cold ftream, and tremble to the wincL 
Beneath, fequefter'd to the pymphs, is feen 
A mofly altar, deep embowr'd in green ; 
Where conftant vows by travellers are paid, 
And holy horrours fblemnize the (hade. 24$ 



Ver. 236. Neritus, Itbacus, Potyaor — — ] Publick benefic-i 
lions demand publick honours and acknowledgments; for this 
reafon Homer makes an honourable mention of thefe three bro- 
thers. Ithaca was a fmall iiland, and delHtute of plenty offish. 
water ; this fountain therefore was a publick good to the. whofe 
region about it ; and has given immortality to the authors off it, 
They were the Tons of Pterelaus (as Euftathius informs us); 
Ithacus gave name to the country, Neritus to a mountain, and 
Poly&or to a place called Poly&orium. P. 

This wretched quantity of the proper name our Poet brought 
from Chapman : 

Whoie names Neritus and Poly&or were. 
The vernon of this paiJage is. fupremely elegant. The p a aras cf 
Pope were, never called forth more agreeably to himfejf f andaort 
happily for his readers, than by pafiorul dtferiptitn. 
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Here with his goats, (not vow'd to facred flame, 
But pamper'd luxury) Melanthius came ; 
Two grooms attend him. With an envious look 
He ey'd the ftranger, and imperious fpoke. 

The good old proverb how this pair fulfil ! 
One rogue is uflier to another ftilL 251 

Heav'n with a fecret principle indu'd 
Mankind, to feek their own fimilitudc. 
Where goes the fwine-herd with that ill-look'd 

gueft ? 
iThat giant-glutton, dreadful at a feaft ! 255 
Full many a poft have thofe broad flioulders worn, 
From ev'ry great man's gate repuls'd with {corn ; 
To no brave prize afpir'd the worthlefs fwain, 
Twas but for fcraps he alk'd, and aik'd in vain. 

Ver. 246.] The latter claufe, of which there is no veftige in 
Homer, was probably fuggefted by one word in Chapman, equally 
onauthorifed : 

For all herds it excePd and bred a feed 
For wooers onely. 
Ver. 249.] A claufe omitted may be feen in Ogilby : 

Whom thus he taunts ; which much the king did move. 
Ver. 250.] The humour of this fpeech is preferved to admira- 
fa by our Poet ; whofe dexterity of art, and versatility of genius, 
Were equal to all fubje&s. Ogilby does not begin amifs, nor was 
^ waotic^d by our artift : 

One villain leads another; 'tis Joves will, 
That Uke to like mud go together MIL 
Ver. 255.) Chapman is good: 

Whither dojb thou leade this fame vidlles leager ? 
Xhis bane of banquets, this moft nafty begger ? 
Vtr. 2j$, ^v Tifl brtfvtprjze qjfir'fthi wartbUfsfiwaw, 
\ '. . ■ 'jfrw tyf <?/**<& &* *M4\ *** q/fd in wp«*J 
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To beg, than work, he better underftands ; 
Or we perhaps might take him off thy hands. 160 



Dacier is very lingular in her Interpretation of this paflage : fhe 
imagines it has a reference to the games pra&ifed amongft the 
Suitors, and to the rewards of the vi&ors, which were ufuajfy 
tripods and beautiful captives. " Thinkeft thou (fays Melanthius) 
" that this beggar will obtain the victory in our fports, and that 
" they will give him as the reward of his valour, fome beautiful 
" flave, or fome precious tripod?". But in Homer there is 
nothing that gives the leaft countenance to this explication : he 
thus literally fpeaks : this fellow by going from door to door nvilT 
meet with correction, while be begs meanly for a few /crops, tmtfir 
things ofpriee, fuch as a c*pti<ve or tripod. Euftathius explains it 
as fpoken in contempt of Ulyfles; that he appears to be fuchm 
vile perfon, as to have no ambition or hope to expect any thing- 
better than a few fcraps, nor to afpire to the rewards of nobler 
lb-anger*, fuch as captives pr tripods. *A*#u>*, (ays the fame 
author, are the minuteft crumbs of bread, 0-pixporaro* i)""/**** I 
am perftaded that the reader will fubferibe to the judgment bf 
Euftathius, if he confiders the conftru&ion, and that «op«c and 
*Knr«t are governed by aW^w as efFeftually as au6\t^, and there- 
fore mufl refer to the fame ad of begging, not of claiming by 
victory in the games ; «»ti£w is not a word that can here exprefi 
a reward, but only a charity : befides, would it not be abfurd to 
fay that a beggar goes from door to door afking alms, and not 
rewards bellowed upon vi&ors in publick exercifes ? The words 
woXXj)*-* pXiiffn make the fenfe general, they denote the life of a 
beggar, which is to go from door to door, and confequently {hey 
ought not to be confined folely to the Suitors, and if not, they can 
have no reference to any games, or to any rewards beftowed upon 
fuch occasions. Befides, it is fcarce to be conceived that Mehm- 
thius could think this beggar capable of being admitted into the 
company, much lefs into the diverfion of the Suitors, who were 
all perfons of high birth and ftation. It is true, lib. xxi. Ulyf&» 
is permitted to try the bow, but this is through the peculiar graces 
of Telemachus, who knew the beggar to be Ulyfles ; and entirely 
contrary to their injunctions, 

From this paflage we may correct an errour in Hefychius':'fly*< 
'(fays he) are yv>aZxi< x} rfivohs : the fentence is evidently maimed* 



j 
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For any office could the flave be good, 
To cleanfe the fold,, or help the kids to food, 
If any labour thofe big joints could learn ; 264 
Softie whey, to wafli his; bowels, he might earn. 
To cringe, to whine, his idle hands to ipread, 
Is all, by which; that gracelefe maw is fed. 
Yet hear me ! if thy impudence but dare 
Approach yon walls, I prophecy thy fare : 
Dearly, full dearly (halt thou buy thy bread, 270 
With many a footftool thund'ring at thy head. 

He thus : nor infolent of word alone, 
Spurn'd with his ruftick heel his king unknown ; 



for Hefychius undoubtedly thus wrote it, &>p$t yvvmktt Xfywk*, for 
dmi (adds he) Homer ufes it : 

_ _ _ £ K aofai tt}§ Xi&iTUf. 

That b (fays Hefychius) £ yvp*7x*< uil Tfwo&t referring to this 
Verfe of the Odyfley. P. 

Chapman alfo is a good commentator on this paflage : 

and all his beggery tends 

To beg bafe crufts, but to no manly ends ; 
As afking fwords, or with activity 
To get a caldron. 

Ver. 27c] An expreflion from Chapman would improve this 
•ffi&ge, and render it more faithful : 

Rubs on thofe ragged fides /ball buy thy bread, 
From many a footftool thund'ring at thy head. 

Ver. 273.] We have here, and in the original, a very elegant 

trifbrafii, for « a kick on the :" from which the reader 

nay learn a leffon of decorous language for the envdopement of 
sodignified conceits. Chapman renders, - , 

^ „ _ his raanleife rudenefle^«r» V 

Divine Ulyffes. 
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Spurn'd, but not mov'd : he, like a pillar flood, 
Nor ftirr'd an inch, contemptuous, from the 
road : 1)5 

Doubtful, or with his ftaffto ftrike him dead, ' 
Or greet the pavement with his worthlefs heal 
Short was that doubt ; to quell his rage inur*d» 
The hero flood felf-conquer'd, and endur'd. 



Ver. 274.] Thisjtmile is from the tranflator. 
Ver. 276.] So Chapman : 

With thefe two thoughts ; If he Jbould ftrike him duuf 
* With his beftowed/<#*— . 

Ver. 279. The hero flood felf -conquer* d 9 and endor'd.] Homer 
excellently fuftains the chara&er of Ulyfles ; he is i man of 
patience, and mailer of all his paffions ; he is here mifufcd by' one 
of his own fervants, yet is fo far from returning the injury, 
that he (titles the fenfe of it, without fpeaking one word : it ii 
true he is defcribed as having a conflict in his foul ; but this is no 
derogation to his chara&er : not to feel like a man is infenfibility, 
not virtue ; but to reprefs the emotions of the heart, and keep 
them within the bounds of moderation, this argues wifitam, and 
turns an injury into a virtue and glory. There is an excellent 
contrail between the benevolent Eumaeus and the infolent Melan- 
thius. Eumaeus refents the outrage of Melanthius more than 
Ulyfles ; he is moved with indignation, but how does he exprds 
it? not by railing, but by an appeal to Heaven in a prayer; a 
condu& worthy to be imitated in more enlightened ages. The 
word ayWoc here bears a peculiar fignification ; it does not imply 
voluptuoufnefs as ufually, but pride, and means that Ulyfles would 
fpoil his haughty airs, if he mould ever return : this interpretation 
agrees with what follows, where Eumaeus reproaches him 'fer 
defpifing his rural charge, and afpiring to politenefr, or, as we 
exprefs it, to be a man of the town. -P. 

The Greek word, here commented upon, is ufed as a cant ternt 
The claufe may be thus rendered in our language: *f He would, 
foon put a flop to ihtixjing gotngs-on?\ 
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But hateful of the wretch, kumabus heav'd *8* 
His hands obtefting, arid this pray'r coneeiv'd. 
Daughters of Jove ! who from th' aetheriftl bow'rs 
Defcend to fwell the fprings, and feed the flow'rs! 
Nymphs of this fountain ! to Whofe facred ndftes 
Our rural vtditos mount in bk&ing flame* 1 *«j 
tfc Whom fcJlyffesVpiety prtferr'd 
The yearly firftltogs of his flock, and herd ; ' 
Succeed my Wifh ; your votary reftore : 
Oh bfc fome God his convoy to our fhore ! 
Due pains ihall punifh thfen this fkve'a offenc^ 
And humble all his airs of ihfbleftcg* 291 

Who proudly ftalking, leaves thfc herds at large, 
Commences courtier, and negleds his charge* 

What mutters he ? (Melanthius fharp rejoins) 
This crafty mifcreaht big with dark defigns ? 29$ 
Tftie day ihall come ; nay, 'tis already near, 
When flave ! to fell thee at a price too dear 
Mtift be my care ; and hence tranfport thee o'er, 
(A load and fcandal to this happy fhore.) 
Oh ! that as furely great Apollo's dart, 300 

Or fome brave Suitor's fword, might pierce the 

. heart 
Of the proud fbn ; as that we ftand this hour 
In lafting fafety from the father's pow'r. 



Ycr. 293.] Ogilby is more exa& : 

Whiift wicked fwatas deftroy ike ntsfecKnia flttk. 
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So fpoke the wretch ; but fhunning farther fray, 
Turn'd his proud ftep, and left them on their 
way. 3oi 

Straight to the feaftful palace he repaired, 
Familiar enter'd and the banquet fliar'd ; 
Beneath Eurymachus, his patron lord, 
He took his place, and Plenty heap'd the board. 

Meantime they heard, ibft-circling in the 1kj $ 
Sweet airs afcend, and heav'nly minftrelfie ; 311 
(For Phemius to the lyre attun'd the ilrain.) 
Ulyffes hearken'd, then addreft the (wain. 

Well may this palace admiration claim, 
Great, and refpondent to the mafter's fame ! 31 j 
Stage above ftage th' imperial ftru&ure ftands, 
Holds the chief honours and the town commands : 



Vcr. 308. Beneatb Eurymacbus He took bis place * ■ j We 

may gather from hence the truth of an obfervation formerly made, 
that Melanthius, Eumsus, &c. were perfoni of difiinttion, and 
their offices pofts of honour : we fee Melanthius, who had charge 
of the goats of Ulyffes, is a companion for princes. 

The reafon why Melanthius in particular affociates himsW with 
Eurymachus is an intrigue which that prince holds with Melantho 
his fitter, as appears from the following book. There is a confe- 
deracy and league between them, and we find they all fnffer co»- 
dign punifhment in the end of the Odyffey. P. 

Ver. 310.] The paflage is very fine. The reader will rtcol- 
left a line of Milton's : 

To meditate my rural minftreljj. 
Qhapman too, for the time, is good : 

And now Ulyffes and his fwame got nere ; 

When, round about them, vifited their eare 

The hollow harpes delicious (Iricken firing ; 

To whkh did Phemius (neere the wooers) fing> 
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Jigh, wails and battlements the courts inclofe* 
tad the ftrong gates defy a hoft of foes. 
? ar other cares its dwellers now employ: 320 
rhe.throftg'd affenibly, and the feaft of joy : 

fee thte {mokes of facrifice afpire, 
hnd hear (what graces ev'ry feaft) the lyre* 

Then tiius Eumeeus* Judge we which were 
bcft; 
\midft yon. revellers a fuddeu gueft 3*5 

Hhttfe your to mingle, while behind I ftay i 
Dr I foft ent'rmg introduce the way i^ 
Wait for a fpace without, but wait not long j 
This b the houfe of violence and wrong : 

V«T. fit. H*ib naogih tout battlematts, ta.] W* have here a 
Very particular draught or plan of the palace of Ulyffes ; it is 
il&nd of cal&ei at once defigned for A'rength and magnificence : 
this we may gather from t^rip^XkJvaMTo, which Hefyehius explains 
ty vwtfntfi&mh vv*f&i*cu> not eafily to be furmouated* or forced 
tywrms* 

Homer artfully introduces UlyfTes ftfuck with wonder at the 
homy of the palace ; this is done to confirm Eumaeus in the 
<ffc|iea that Ulyflea is really the beggar he appears to be, and 
* pfetfeft ftranger among the Ithacans : thus alfo when he com- 
fhui Of huttger, he fpeaks the language of a beggar, as Eufta- 
Ami remade*, to perfnade Eumacus that he takes his journey to 
tip Court, folely out of want and hunger, P. 

Vcr. 5^4.] Here a line of his author is omitted, chafafteriftfc 
^ toil benevolent and courteous fwineherd: 

Thou judgeft well : nor elfe thy judgement fails* 
Ver. ja&J ThmOgilby: 

And walk up to the hall, and here VWftay* 
Or tarry here, and I will (hew the way. 
•Yer. Jfatf.j There is needlefs amplification- and kltwjloktiofc 
'Wr Tlliw the ^eech concludes in his auAor: 
Vol. IV. L 
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Some fude infult thy rev'rend age may bear ; 3 j» 
For like their lawlefe lords, the fervants are. 

Juft is, oh friend ! thy caution, and addreft 
(ReplyM the chief) to no unheedful breaft ; 
The wrongs and injuries of bafe mankind 
Frefh to my fenfe, and always in my mind. 335 
The bravely-patient to no fortune yields : 
On rolling oceans, and in fighting fields, 
Storms have 1 paft, and many a ftern debate ; 
And now in humbler fcene fubmit to Fate. 
What cannot Want ? the beft (he will expofe, 34— «» 
And I am learn'd in all her train of woes; 
She fills with navies, hofts, and loud alarms 
The fea, the land, and (hakes the world with araus ! 

Thus, near the gates conferring as they dre\^% 
Argus, the dog his antient mafter knew ; 34- s 



Nor flay thou long, left fome, who fpies thee here, 
Or ftrike, or pufti : then well confider this. 
Ver. 345. drgus, the dog bis ancient mafter knew, &c] *flb-» 
whole epifode has fallen under the ridicule of the - critkkv » 
Monfieur Perault's in particular : " The dunghill before the j*b&* 
" (fays that author) is more proper for a peafant than a Jrin£" * 
<( and it is beneath the dignity of poetry to defcribe theto^ 
" Argus almoft devoured with vermin." It muft be allowed* 
that fuch a familiar epifode could not have been' properly intrt^* 
duced into the Jliad : it is writ in a nobler ftyle, and diftinguhW 
by a boldnefs of fentiments and diction ; whereas the OAf&cf 
defcends to the familiar, and is calculated more for common thai) 
heroick life. What Homer fays of Argus . is very natural, 'and 1 
do not know any thing more beautiful or more afre&ing in the 
whole poem : I dare appeal to every perfon's judgment, if Argot 
be not as juftly and properly reprefented, as the' nobleft figure ii 
it* It ii certain that the vermin which Homer mentions womfl 
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He, not unconfcious of the voice, and tread, ' 
Xrifts to the found his ear, and rears his head ; 
JBred by Ulyfles, nouriih'd at his board, 
But ah ! not fated long to pleafe his lord! 
To him, his fwiftnefs and his ftrength were vain ; 
The voice of Glory call'd him o'er the main. 351 
Till then in ev'ry filvan chace renown'd, 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around ; 
With him the youth purfu'd the goat or fawn, 
Or tric'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn. 355 
Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 
Unhous'd, negle&ed in the publick way ; 
And whereon heaps the rich manure was fpread, 
Obfcene with reptiles, took his fordid bed. 
He knew his lord ; he knew, and ftrove to 
meet ; 360 

In vain he ftrove, to crawl, and kifs his feet ; 



debafe our poetry, but in the Greek that very word is noble and 
fonorous, KwopaYr*** : but how is the objection concerning the 
dunghill to be anfwered ? We mufl have recourfe to the fimplicity 
of manners amonglt the antients, who thought nothing mean that 
was of ufe to life. Ithaca was a barren country, full of rocks and 
mountains, and owed its fertility chiefly to cultivation, and for 
this reafon fuch circumftantial cares were neceffary. It is true 
fuch a defcription now is more proper for a peafant than a king, 
but antiently it was no diigrace for a king to perform with his 
own hands, what is now left only to peafants. We read of a 
dictator taken from the plough, and why may not a king as well 
manure his field as plough it, without receding from his dignity I 
Virgil has put the fame thing into a precept : 

" Ne faturare fimo pingui pudeat fola." P. 

Vcr. 361. In vain ktjhrove, to crawl, and kifs bisfut.] It may 
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Yet (all he Could) hi* tail, hid ears, his eyes 
Salute his matter, and confefs his jdys. 
Soft pity tooeh'd the mighty matter's foul ; 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ftole, j6$ 

feem that this ckcumffcance was hrferted cafually , or at lea& only 
to fhew the age and infirmity of Argus*: but there is a further 
intent in it : if the dbg had ran to Ulyfles and faMrned upbri Him, 
it would have raffed a ftrong fufpicion in Eumaeus that he Was nol 
fuch a ftranger to the Tthacans as he pretended, but fome perfon in 
difguife; and this might hat* dctiaftotfed a* rtftjflbtiaofe &f- 
covery. Eufiathim. P„, 

Ver. 362.] This couplet is a {uperituous amplification; and> 
perhaps, on account tst irt httOrted rhymes alib, wdtttrf be" welt 
expunged. 

As this whole dory concerning Argus is incomparably beautiful 
in the 4 original, fo the verfibw of Sr by our iflult Ams* artitt fbttds, 
perhaps, without compethitiir of excellence frdm any portion of 
the tranflatioa in either poem* It is a noble effort of ingenuity 
and tafte. 

Ver. 364. Soft pity touch' J the mighty maJFer's fiuL~\ I confefs 
myfelf touched with the tendernefs of thefe tears in Ulyfles; I 
would willingly think that they proceeded from a better principle 
than the weakness of human nature, and* are an inftance of a really 
virtuous, and companionate difpefition. 

— — — ayaOoi ¥ opt&xf w? £*}ftf . 

Good men are eafify moved to tears. In my judgment Ulyfles appears 
more amiable while he weeps over his faithful dog, than when he 
drives an army of enemies before him-:' That (hews him to be a 
great hero, This a good man. It was undoubtedly an inflaace of 
an excellent difpofition in one of the fathers who prayed for the 
grace of tears. 

— — — — €t molliffima corda 

€< Humano generi dare fe nattora fatetur, 
" Quse lachrymas dedk ; haec noftri pars optimft fatfbs.* 

7«v. Sat. xr+ 
AndDryden, 

Each gentle mind the foft infeftion felt, 

For richeft. metal* are moil apt to melt. P. 
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Stoic tmperceiv'd ; he turn'd his head, and dry'd 
The drop humane : then thus impaflion'd cry'cL 

What noble beaft in this abandan'd iftate 
JLiee here aU helpkfe at Ulyfles' gate ? 
££*$ fauUc and beauty fpeak no vulgar pcaife ; 370 
If 9 as he &eai$ 9 he w*r in better days, 
Some care his age deferves : or was he priz'd 
For wocthlete beauty? therefore now defpisU! 
Such dogs* and men there are, xneer things of 
ftate, #4 

A&d afcfcays eherifli'd by their friends, the great. 

Not Argus fo, (Eumaeus thus rejoin'd) 
But ferv'd a mafter of a nobler kind, 
\5flbo .never, never fhall behold him more ! 
Long, long fince perifhM on a diftant fhorc ! 



Dryden in his St. Cecilia : 

¥he mighty mafiir{mU 9 i, to fee 
That love was in the next degree. 

Ver. 374. Sue h dpgs, and men there are, mur things of ft ate, 
And #l<ways ckeriflfd by their friends, the great.] 
fe is in the Greek a»«xrif , or kings ; bat the word is not to be taken 
hn. too &i& a fenfe ; it implies allferfans of diftinBion, or oim&r- 
jn»T**, ljike the word rex in Horace. 

f* Regions hie mot eft obi equos mercanttir." 

A>**d regiMa? in Terence {as Dacier obferves) is ufe4 ift the (ami; 
*"**amer. 

-^- — " EunuchuiB porr.6 dixti velle te : 

« f Qjfia folap utuntux his reginae." P. 

. W$r, J75«] Tlds .application to his own fpecies was inter- 
^^rtft without authority from Homer by the fetirkal tranflator. 

\ " 
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Oh had you feen him, vig'rous, bold and young, 
Swift as a flag, and as a lion ftrong ; 381 

Him no fell lavage on the plain withftood, 
None Tcap'd him, bolbmM in the gloomy wood ; 
His eye how piercing, and his (cent how true, 
To winde the vapour in the tainted dew ! 3S5 
Such, when Ulyffes left his natal coaft ; 
Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is loft ! 
The women keep the gen'rous creature bare, - 
A fleek and idle race is all their care : 
The mafter gone, the fervants what reftrains ? 
Or dwells Humanity where Riot reigns ? 39m: 
Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a flave, takes half his worth away, 

Ver. 381.] Thcfe companions arc not in his original. 
Vcr. 382.] So Chapman: 

Nor was there ever any favage Jiood 
Amongft the thickets of the deepeft wood 
Long time before him. 
Ver. 385.] Thus, in his " Eflay on Man :" 
Or hound fagacious on the tainted green* 
Ver. 391. — . — — — Whatever day • 

Makes makes a flaw, takes- half bis worth a<way.] 
This is a very remarkable fentence, and commonly found to bfc 
true. Longinus in his enquiry into the decay of human wit, 
quotes it. " Servitude, be it never fo juftly eftablifhed, is a kind of 
% " prifon, wherein the foul fhrinks in fome meafure, and di""" ifhfs 
" by conftraint : it has the fame eifed with the boxes in which 
** dwarfs are inclofed, which not only hinder the body from its 
" growth, but make it lefs by the conftri&ion. It is obfervable 
•' that all the great orators flourifhed in republicks, and indeed 
«' what is there that raifes the fouls of great men more *h*n 
" liberty? In other governments men commonly become infind 
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This laid, ? the honeft herdfman ftrodc before: 
The mufmg monarch paufes at the door : 395 
The dog whom Fate had granted to behold 
-lis lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, 
rakes a laft look, and having feen him, dies ; 
>o clos'd for ever faithful Argus' eyes j 



* of orators, pompons flatterers : a man born in fervitude may be 

* capable of other fciences ; but no Have can ever be an orator ; 
' for while the mind is depreft and broken by flavery, it will 

* never dare .to think or fay any thing bold and noble ; all the 
r vigour evaporates, and it remains as it were confined in a 

* prifbn*" Etiam fera animalia, fi claufa teneas, virtutis cblwif- 
-ttntur. Tacit. Hjft. lib. iy. 

Thefe verfes are quoted in Plato, lib. v\, de Ugibus> but fome~ 
wliat differently from our editions. 

*HfM*v ya'g n »ott airopttpira* tvfwwa five 
'AfXfat £( at ft, &C. 

However this aphorifin is to-be underflood only generally, not 
uiiverfally : Eumaeus who utters it is an inftance to the contrary, 
nrlio retains his virtue in a (late of fubje&ion ; and Plato fpeaks 
to the fame purpofe, averting that fbme (laves have been found. 
of £)ch virtue as to be preferred to a fon or brother $ and have 
often preferved their mailers and their families, P. 

-A glorious (eatiment 1 finely traaflated. Or thus ? 
Jove/*/ it certain : That unhappy day 
Which makes men flaws, takes half their worth away. 
Qur Poet's eye feems to have glanced on Chapman? 

That man's halfe vtrtue Jove takes quite a<way 9 
That Once is fun-burn'd with the fervile day. 
Ver, 394*] The model of this couplet ftatids thus ; 
He faid, and enters ftraight the ftunptuous dome ; 
Then to the Suitors through the hall repairs. 
Ver. 399. So cUs'd fir ever faithful Argus' eyes /] It has been 
a queftion what occafioned the death of Argus, at the inftant he 
&W Ulyfles : Euilathius imputes it to the joy he felt at the fight 

m ..... .. 
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And now Telemachus, the fir&of all, 409 
GbferVd Eumaeus entering in the hail j 
Diftant he faw, acrofs the fhady dome ; 
Then gave a fign, and beckoned him to. come. 
There flood an empty feat, where late itras plac'd 
In order due, the fteward of the feafi, 4*5 

(Who now was bufied carving round the board) 
Eumaeus took, and plac'd it near his lord. 
Before him inflant was the banquet fpread* 
And the bright balket piTd with loaves of bread; 

Next came Ulyfles, lowly at the dpor, 419 
A figure defpicable, old, and poor, 
In fqualid vefts with many a gaping rent, 
Propt on a ftaff, and trembling as he went. 



of his matter. But there has another obje&ion been ftarted againft 
Homer, fbr afcribing fo long a life as twenty years to Argus, and 
that dogs never furpafs the fifteenth year; but this is an errou/j 
Ariftotle affirms, that fome dogs live two and twenty, and otfcer 
naturalifts fubferibe to his judgment. Euftathius tells us, that 
other writers agree, that fome dogs live twenty-four years. Ptiny 
thus writes, Canes Laconic? *vi<vunt annis-denis, firpun* duqdt*u» 
catera gtntra quindeclm annos, aliquaxdo <vigintz. Madam Dacier 
mentions fome of her own knowledge that lived twenty-tbret 
years ; and the tranflator, not to fall fbort ©f thefe illuftrious exam- 
ples, has known that one died at -twenty-two tig with puppies. P» 

Ver. 404.] So the reft of the translators, (but erronconfly, in 
my opinion) except Ogilby, with whom I agree : 

But he looking about ftraight took his feat, 
Neer where the cook distributed the meat 
About the haU unto the feafting crew. 

The Latin interpreter renders very accurately and tlafficanyi 

«« ubi coquus injidtrefohbat" 
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Theft, refting on the threshold of the gate, 
Again£ a cyprefs pillar lean'd his weight ; 415 
(Smoothd by the workman to a poliih d plain) 
The thoughtful foil beheld, and call'dhis fwajia t 
Theft >iands, and this bread, EUirtiawis! bear, 
And let yon mendicant our plenty fhare : 
Xben let him circle round the Suitors board, 4*a 
And try the bounty of each gracious lord. 
Bold let him 9(k, encourag'd thus by me ; 
How ill, alas ! do want and ihame agree ? 

Von 41 7.] Ogilby gives a fbjl exhibition of his author : 
Telemachus then to Eumaeus fpoke, 
And a whole manchet from the charger took, 
With as much meat as both his hands could hold. 
Ter. 423. Hemv ill> alas J do want andjbami agree?] We are 
aot to imagine that Homer is here recommending immodeity ; bat 
to undesft&nd him as fpeaking of a decent siihrance, in ©ppofition 
to a faulty fhame or bafhfulnefs. The verfe in the £reek is 
remarkable. 

Al&c #'** <*ya£r> xtxpipb* £AjH mpcftik. 

A -petfan of great learning has obfenred that these is a tautology 

fc* the three laft words; in ahtggar that <wamts: as if the veny 

notion of a beggar did not imply want. Indeed Plato, who rites 

*»i verfe in his Charmides, <ufes another wprd in&ead of «pa&]*, 

nd in&rtt «Rtyi ~t *i* Hefiod like wife, who makes n6 of the not 

*■*«, intend of mpti*** reads nof*%$i 9 which would admo& indnae mm 

tobeKenethat they thought there was a tautology k Homes. Itfaa* 

fenforebeenconjecWed, that the wood oyrfefec mould be infested 

fa die place of -mfAS^ ; I am farry that the conftruftion will not 

*fcW tt ; that word is of the maiculine gender, and *y*ft which 

fc-of the feminine cannot agree with it. We may indeed wbftstute 

**$<> and then the fenie will be bofifuktfo is ne gwdfetkiener 

fr ainggor ;. t>at this muft be done without aathonty. Wcmuft 

^fcerefbre thas uadeWbnd ffomer ; 4€ Too much modefty is not 

* good lor a > peor nan who lives fcy begging," mf&k; and ithis 

*%ttton dew the/Wfcfttm the tautology > loraataamayise m 
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His lord's command the faithful fervant bears?; 
The feeming beggar anfwers with his pray'rs. . 
Bleft beTelemachus! in ev'ry deed 416 

Infpire hitri Jove ! in ev'ry wifli fuccecd ! • \ j 
This feid, the portion from; his fon convey 'd 
With finiles receiving on his fcrip he lay'd. . 
Long as the minftrel fwept the founding wire, . 
He fed, and ceas'd when filence held the lyre* 
Soon as the Suitors from the banquet role, 43* 
Minerva prompts the man of mighty wdes 



want, and not be a beggar ; or (as Homier expreffes it) tttxp^ 9 ^* 
and yet not fvpoixhf. P. 

Ver. 424.] Chapman renders without defalcation: 

He heard, and did his will : Hold gueft ((aide he) 
Telemachus commends thefe cates to thee : 
Bids thee beare up, and all thefe woo'rs implore ; 
Wit muft make impudent, whom Fate makes pore, 
, Ver. 432.] Thus his author: 

Now, from the fuitor-train when tumult rofe*— • 
Ver. 433. Minerva prompts, &c] This is a circumfbuice that 
occurs almoft in every book of the Odyfley, and Pallas has beea 
thought to mean no more than the inherent wifdom of Ulyfles, 
which guides all his actions upon all emergencies : it is not impof* 
fible but the Poet might intend to inculcate, that the wifdom of 
man is the gift of Heaven, and a bleffing from the Gods* ' But 
then is it not a derogation to Ulyfles, to think nothing but what 
the Goddefs dictates? and a reftraint of human liberty, to a& 
folely by the impulfe of a Deity ? Plutarch in his life of Coriolanns 
excellently folves this difficulty; " Men (obferves that author) 
" are ready to cenfure and defpife the Poet, as if he deftroyed the 
" ufe of reafon, and the freedom of their choice, by continually 
" afcribing every fuggeftion of heart to the influence of a GodV 
€ i defs: whereas he introduces a Deity not to take away the 
" liberty of the will, but as moving it to ad with freeddm; the 
u Deity does not work in us the inclinations, but only often tlf 
€t object to our minds, from whence we conceive the impulfe, aod 
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To tempt their bounties with a fuppliant's art, 

And learn the gen'rous from th' ignoble heart; 

aBSBsecsBeast 
€ and form our refolutions." However thefe influences do not 
nake the action involuntary, but only give a beginning to fpon- 
aneous operation*; For we njuft either remove -God from all 
nanner of caufality, or confefs that he invifibly affifts us by a fecret 
:o*-operation. For it is abfurd to imagine that the help he lends 
is, confab in fafhioning the poftures of the body, or directing 
the corporeal motions : but in influencing our fouls, and exciting 
the inward faculties into action by fecret impulfes from above ; of, 
on the contrary, by railing an averflon in die foul, to retrain us 
from action. It is true in ordinary affairs of life, in matters that 
are brought about by the ordinary way of reafon, Homer afcribes 
the execution of them to human performance, and frequently 
reprefents his heroes calling a council in their own breafts, and 
acting according to the dictates of reafon : but in actions unac- 
countably daring, of a tranfcendent nature, there they are faid to 
be carried away by a divine impulfe or enthufiafm, and it is no 
longer human reafon, but a God that influences the foul. 

I have already obferved, that Homer makes ufe of machines 
fomctimes merely for ornament ; this place is an inftance of it : 
here is no action of an uncommon nature performed, and yet 
Pallas directs UlyiTes : Plutarch very juftly obferves, that when- 
ever the heroes of Homer execute any prodigious exploit of valour, 
he continually introduces a Deity, who affifts in the performance 
of it; but it is alfo true, that to ihew the dependance of man 
upon the afliftance of Heaven, he frequently afcribes the common 
dictates of wifdom to the Goddefs of it. If we take the ad here 
Wpired by Minerva, as it lies nakedly in Homer, it is no more 
fan a bare command to beg ; an act that needs not the wifdom 
rf a Goddefs to command : but we are to underftand it as a direc- 
tion to Ulyfles how to behave before the Suitors upon his firft 
appearance, how to carry on his difguife fb artfully as to prevent 
' aO fofpicions, and take his meafures fo effectually as to work his 
ova re-eftablifhment : in this light, the command becomes worthy 
"Ufa Goddefs : the act of begging is only the method by which he 
tarries on his defign ; the confequence of it is the main point in 
tiew, namely, the Suitors detraction. The reft is only the fba- 
fagem, by which he obtains the victory. P. 

Ver. 435. Andltarn tkt gin* raw from t& igtuhh heart; 
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(Not but hi? foul, : refentfiil as humane, 446 
Dooms to fiall vengeance all th' offending t&m) 
With fpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintiff founds 
Humble he tnoyes, imploring all around* 
The proud fed pity, and relief fceftow, 440 

With fuch au image touch <1 of human woe ; 
Enquiring all, their wonder they confefe, 
And eye the man, majeftick in diftrefs. 

While thus they gaze and <jueftion with their 
eyes, 
The bold Melanthius to their thought replies. 44$ 
My lords ! this ftranger of gigantick port 
The good Eurnaeus ufher'd to your court. 



(Not hut his foul, refentful as humane f 
Dooms to full 'vengeance all the offending train).] 
A Angle virtue, or ad of humanity, is not a fuffieient atonement 
for a whole life of infolence and qppreflion ; fo that although fome 
of the Suitors ihould be found lefs guilty than the reft, yet they 
*re ftiil too guilty to deferve impunity. P. 

Ver. 438, With fashing eyes, a*4?<voiceoffla*nti<v*Jwtf, 
Humble be moves, &c] 
Homer infcrts this particularity to ihew the complying nature*^ 
UlyfTes in all fortunes ; he is c^ery where trttvtyq**, it j* i^-— 
diftngui&ing sharafter in the Srft verfe of the Odyffey, ajrftf P»^ 
vifible in every part of it. He js an artift in the trade of bejggh|0p> 
*s Enjbtthjus obferos, and knows how to become the lowejt, 9* 
well the high* ft ftuion. T 

Homer adds, that the Suitors were {truck with wonder s# tfce 
fight of U lyflc*. Tfcat is (fays £uftathius) becaufe they newer kftri 
before fecn him ia Ithaca, and concluded hjm to be a foseignt/* 
Put I rather 4bjnjt it is a compliment Homer pays to hi* hffP * 
ttfreient his port «nd figure 10 fee fifth* as tfiougfr a taggy, 
(truck them with aftoniibment* P. j 

Ver. 446.] As -die CQndufiea «f Uus verfe i* made fojcly far j 
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Full well I ftsark'd the fettwes df his feed, 
Tho* all unknown his clime, or ndble race. 

And is this pre&nt, fwineherd ! of thy hand ? 4 {* 
Bring' ft thou thrtfe vagtartts to infefl! the latod ? 
(Returns Antiiioirt with retorted eye) 
Obje&s uncouth ! to daeck die gtfni^lJ jx>y # 
Enou gh of thrifc <wrr cdutrt: already grtare* 
Of giant ftorrrach f atod of facraih'd fact. 4^ 
Such guefte Eutuaau* tb hid Country brings* 
To (hart our feaft, and ld&d the Kfo of kings. 

To whom the hofpitabte fwara tepinVI : 
Thy paflioi^ prince* bdlk^ thy knowing tfrind* 
Who calls, frota diftata* natrctns> to hi* Awft* 466 
The poor, dfftingnJih'd by thttir wants aloac ? 



the rhyme, we may fubltitute, perhaps, as follows; with lefi 
deviation cettainty ftdzb the parpofe of ik# author 1 : 

Helar ifWy ye SuitoYs of oar nobte quem ! 
This ftranger good Eumaeus brought, I ween. 

Ver. 449.] Thus, with 4nore fidelity : 

Tho' ail unknown his dime, unhumtufris racc » 

, Ver. 4^4*} OgHby is rude, bat gtveri a tmer likened of hi* 
artibr: . 

' HaW wtf rtot yet enough of fddr fhie guefts* 
A pack df wand'ring rogues at all our feafh ? 
Think'tf thou it fit to bring One here* to ftp, 
Would us devour, and eat thy matter up ? 

. Ver. 4$$.] Tfcefe rhymes were- readily fuperfeded by toot* 
correal, with little violation to the .preient readings ; 

To whom the hofpitable Twain replies : 

Thy paffion, pririce ! thy knowing mind belie*.. 
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Round the wide world are fought thofe men 

divine 
Who publick ftru&ures raife, or who delign ; 
Thofe to whofe eyes the Gods their ways reveal; 
Or blefs with falutary arts to heal ; 46$ 

But chief to Poets fuch refpeft belongs, 
By rival nations courted for their fongs ; 
Thefe ftates 'invite and mighty kings admire, 
Wide as the fun difplays his vital fire. 
It is not fo with Want ! how few that feed 47* 
A wretch unhappy, merely for his need ? 
Unjuft to me and all that ferve the ftate, 
To love UlyfTes is to raife thy hate. 
For me, fuffice the approbation won 
Of my great miftrefs, and her god-like ion. 47$ 

To him Telemachus. No more incenfe 
The man by nature prone to infolence : 
Injurious minds juft anfwers but provoke — 
Then turning to Antinous, thus he fpoke. 

Vcr. 462. Round the wide world are fought thefe men divine, &c J 
This is an evidence of the great honour antiently paid to peribns 
eminent in mechanick arts : the architect, and publick artifins, 
^wpyo*, are joined with the Prophet, Phyfician, and Poet, who 
were efteemed almoft with a religions veneration, and looked 
upon as publick bleflings. Honour was antiently given to men in 
proportion to the benefits they brought to fociety : a ufelefs great 
man is a burthen to the earth, while the meaneft artifan is bene* 
ficial to his fellow-creatures, and ufeful in his generarion. P. 

Ver. 478.] I would thus remedy the ambiguity of conftnzQum 
in this place : 

TV injurious mind juft anfwers but provoke. 
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Thanks to .thy care ! whofe abfolute command 
Thus drives the ftranger. froni our court and 

land. I 48r 

Heav'n blefs its owner with a better mind ! 
From envy free, to charity inclin'd. 
This both Penelope and I afford : 
Then, prince ! be bounteous of Ulyfles' board. 
To give another's is thy hand fb flow ? 486 

So much more fweet, to fpdil, than to beftow ?. 
Whence, great Telemachus ! this lofty ftrain ? 
(Antinous cries with ihfblent difdain) 
Portions like mine if ev'ry Suitor gave, 490 

Our walls this twelvemonth (hould not lee the 

flave. 
He ipoke, and lifting high above the board 
His pond'rous footftool, (hook it at his lord. 
q The reft with equal hand conferr'd the bread ; " 
He fili'd his fcrip, and to the threfhold Iped ; 
But firft before Antinous ftopt, and faid. 496- 
Beftow my friend ! thou doft not feem the worft 
Of all the Greeks, but prince-like and the firft : 



d;7 



Vcr. 482.] Chapman is pleating : 

But God doth not allow this : there muft be 
Some care of poore men, in humanitie. 

Ver. 497. Beftow my friend! &c] Ulyfles here a6ls with a 
prudent difOmulation ; he pretends not to have anderftood the 
irony of Antinous, nor to have obferved his preparation to ftrike 
him: and therefore proceeds as if he apprehended no danger. 
.This at once (hews the patience of Ulyfles, who .is inured to 
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Then a* hi dignity, be firft in worthy 
And I flxall praife thee thro' the boumHels eartfiL 
Once I enjoy 'd in luxury of ftate 501 

Whate'er gives man the eirryd name of great ; 
Wealth, fervanta, friends, were mine in faettef 

days; 
And hofpitaldty was then my praife : 
In ev'ry forrowing foul I pour'd delight, . 509 
And Poverty flood fmiling in my fight. 
But Jove, all-governing, whofe only will 
Determines Pate, and mingles good with ill* 

(offering*, and gives a foundation for the punifhment of Antinoari 
in the conclufion of the Odyffey. 

It isrobfervable, that Ulyfles gives his own hiftory in the fame 1 
w6rd» as in the fourteenth book, yet varies from it in the con. 
clufion 5 he there fpoke to Eumaeus, and Eumaeus is here prefent* 
and hears the ftory : how it it then that he does not ob&rv* the 
ialiificatton of Ulyfles, and conclude him to be an impodor ? Elite. 
thius labours for an anfwer ; he imagines that Eumaeus was inad- 
vertent, or had forgot the former relation, and yet afierts flat the 
reafon why Ulyfles tells the fame hiftory in part to AKtinoos* 
proceeds from a fear of detection in Eumseus, I would rather 
imagine that Ulyfles makes the deviation, trailing to th* jodjf- 
intent of Eumaufi, who might conclude that there wa» fomc good 
reafon why he forbears to let Arttmous into the full hiftory of his 
life; efpecially, becaufe he was an enemy both to Ulyfles and 
Eumaeus: he might therefore eafily reflect, that the difference of 
his ftory arofe from prudence and deftgn, rather than from finpof- 
ture and falmood. P. 

Ver. 503.] So Chapman: 

— — — I will fpred yowfrai/t 

Through all the wide world ; that have in mj> dmt$ 

Kept houfe my feife. 
Vet, 506.] This verfe appeared not fo well in thejfyt edition: 

And Poverty ko&J fmiling m my fight. 
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Sent me (to punifh my purfuit of gain) 
With roving pirates o'er th* ^Egyptian main : 5 10 
By Egypt's filver flood our fhips we moor ; 
Our ipies commiffion'd ftraight the coaft explore : 
But impotent of mind, with lawlefs will 
The country ravage, and the natives kill. 
The fpreading clamour to their city flies, 515 
And horfe and foot in mingled tumult rife : 
The redning dawn reveals the hoftile fields 
Horrid with briftly fpears, and gleaming fhields : 
Jove thunder'd on their fide : our guilty head * 
We turn'd to flight ; the gathering vengeance 
fpread 520 

On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lay dead- 
Some few the foes in fervitude detain ; 
Death ill exchang'd for bondage and for pain ! 
Unhappy me a Cyprian took a-board, 
And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus* haughty lord ; 525 



Ver. 511.] The reader may compare the fame paflage In 
book xiv. verfe 289, 

Ver. 525. Andgwot H Dmetor, Cyprus* haughty lord.] We are 
not to fearch too exa&ly into hiftorick truth among the fidtions of 
poetry $ but it is very probable that this Dmetor was really king 
of Cyprus* Eufiathius is of this opinion ; but it may be obje&ed, 
that Cinyras was king of Cyprus in the time of Ulyffes. Thus 
lib. a. Iliad. 

The beaming cuirafi next adorn'd his breaft; 
The fane which once king Cinyras pofleft ; 
The feme of Greece, and her afiembled hoft, 
Had icach'd that monarch on the Cyprian coaft. 
Theanfweris, there were almoft twjmy years elapfed fince the 
V«*.IV. M 
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Hither, to 'fcape his chains, my courfe I fleer; 
Still curs'd by Fortune, and infiilted here ! 

To whom Antinous thus his rage expreft. 
What God has plagu'd us with this gormand 

gueft? 
Unlefs at diftance, wretch ! thou keep behind,) 
Another ifle, than Cyprus more unkind, 53 k > 
Another j^Egypt, lhalt thou quickly find. J 
From all thou beg'ft, a bold audacious (lave ; 
Nor all can givfc fb much as thou canft crave* 
Nbr wonder I, at fuch profufion ihown ; jjj 
Shamelefs they give, who give what's not their 
own. 

The chief, retiring : Souls, like that in theft, 
111 fuit fuch forms of grace and dignity. 
Nor will that hand to utmoft need afford 
The fmalleft portion of a wafteful board*, 5*46 

mention of this bread-plate of Cinyras ; this king therefore being 
dead, Dmetor pofleft the Cyprian throne* P. 

Ver. 526.] This couplet correfponds to the following rttfc : 
And now am hither come, enduring woes. 
Our poet, I prefume, had an eye to Ogilby : 

From thence I hither, as you fee, forlorn, 
Ventur'd through worlds of woes, JHU Firiunts jemru. 
. Ver. 532. Another JEgypt, &c] This paflage if a fall dentin— 
flration that the country was called JBgypt in the days oTHbtedf*. 
as well as the river Nilus ; for in the fpeech he ufes Afyvirio* 1ndir 
mafculine gender to denote the river, and here he calls it muqm 
Alyvvlov in the feminine, to {hew that he (peaks of tfie cbtintry : tfet 
former word agreeing with «roT*f*of, the latter with ymm. P. 

Ver. 539.] Our tranflator has profited by Ogilby, but witk 
lefs anxious adherence to his original: 
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Whofe luxury whole patrimonies fweeps, 
Yet ftsamug Want, amidft the riot, weeps. 

The haughty Suitor with refentment burns, 
And fow*rly fmiling, this reply returns. 
Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely 
throng: 545 

And dumb for ever be thy fland'rous tongue ! 
JHfe faidyjatkl high the whirling tripod flung. 
His flioulder-blade receiv'd th' ungentle (hock ; 
He {food, and mov'd not, like a marble rock ; 
But (hook his thoughtful head, nor more com* 
plain'd, $50 

Sedate of foul, his chara&er (uftain'd, 
And inly form'd revenge : then back withdrew ; 
Before his feet the well-fill'd (crip he threw, 
And thus with femblance mild addreft the crew, 

.May what I (peak your princely minds ap- 
prove, SJ5 
Y~e peers and rivals in this noble love ! 
Wot For the hurt I grieve, but for the caufe. 
If* when the fword our country's quarrel draws, 



In your own hotfie, you fcarce would fait afford, 

That art thus pinching at another's board. 

Ver.557. Not for the hurt I grieve, hut for the cauft.] The 

rttfoning of Uly fifes in the original is not without fome obfcurity : 

fir how can it be affirmed, that it is no great affliction to have 

titot property invaded, and to be wounded in the defence of itf 

Tbe beggar who fuffers for afldng an alms, has no injury done 

Jiim, except the violence offered to his perfon ; but it is a double 

injury, to fuffer both in our perfons and properties. We mu(r 

M z 
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Or if defending what is juftly dear, 
From Mars impartial fbme broad wound we 
bear ; 56© 

The gen'rous motive dignifies the.fca*. 
But for mere want, how hard to fuffer wrong ^ 
Want brings enough of other ills along I 
Yet if injuftice never be fecure, 
If fiends revenge, and Gods affert the poor, 565 

therefore fuppofe that Ulyfles means, that the importance, of the 
caufe, when our rights are invaded, is equal to the danger, and 
that we ought to fuffer wounds, or even death, in defence of it; 
and that a brave man, grieves not at fuch laudable .adventures. 
Or perhaps Ulyfles fpeaks only with refpeft to Antinous, and^ 
means that it is a greater injury to offer violence to the poor and 
the ftranger, than to perfons of greater fortunes and flation. 

Euffathius gives a deeper meaning to the fpeech of Ulyfles; 
he applies it to his prefent condition, and it is the fame as if he 
had faid openly ; It would be no great matter if I had; been 
wounded in defence of my palace, and other properties, but to 
fuffer only for afking an alms, this is a deep affliction. So that 
Ulyfles fpeaks in general, but intends his own particular condition; 
and the import of the whole is, I grieve to fuffer, not upon any 
weighty account, but only for being poor and hungry. P» 

Ver. 561.] The rhyme is unfui table. I ihould prefer another 
couplet in the (tile of that fubjoined, to comprehend more fully 
the fenfe of the original : 

Our herds, and Jheep fnoiAj-fleec y d, fome blow we bean, 
When ruffian pirates fcour the country round \ 
The gen'rous motive dignifies the wound. 
Ver. 564.] Thus his author : 

If Gods and Fiends attend the poor, death's clofe 
Will reach Antinous ere his nuptial hour. 
And I think it not improbable, that our tranflator's watcttol 
ingenuity might catch the turn of his laft verfe from Ogilby : 
But if the Gods the poor revenge, then he 
May Death ejpoufe, before he married be. 
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Death fhall lay low the proud aggreffof's head. 
And make the duft Antinous' bridal bed. 

Peace wretch! and eat thy bread without 

offence, x 

(The Suitor cry *d) or force (hall drag thee hence, 

Scourge thro' the publick ftreet, and caft thee* 

there, 57° 

A mangled carcafe for the hounds to tear. 

His furious deed the gen f ral anger mov'd, 
All, ev'n the worft, condemn'd: and fome 

reprov'd. 
Was ever chief for wars like thefe renown'd ? 
Ill fits the ftranger and the poor to wound. 57$ 
Uhbleft thy hand ! if in this low difguife 
Wander, perhaps, fome inmate of the flries ; 
They (curious oft' of mortal a&ions) deign 
In forms like thefe, to round the earth and main, 



Ver. 568.] The verfion is unfaithful. I (hall give a literal ! 
tranfiation : 

Antinous then, Eupithes' fon, replies : 
Eat, ftranger ! and fit ftill, or go elfewhere : 
Left fturdy youths by hand or foot fhould drag, 
' For thy foul fpcech, and tear thee bit by bit. 
Ver. 578. They (curious ef? of human aSions) &c] We have 
already obferved that it was the opinion of the antients, that the 
Gods frequently affumed an human fhape. Thus Ovid of Jupiter. 
— — — — €€ Summo delabor Olympo, 
" Et Deus huxnana luftro fub imagine terras/' 
I refer the reader to the obje&ions of Plato, mentioned in the 
preceding book. It is obfervable, that Homer puts this remark- 

M 3 
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Juft and unjuft recording in their mind, 580 
And with fure eyes infpe&ing all mankind. 

Telemachus abforpt in thought fevere, 
Nourifli'd deep anguifh, tho' he (hed no tear ; 
But the dark brow of iilent forrow (hook : 
While thus his mother to her virgins {poke* 585 
" On him and his may the bright God of day 
" That bafe, inhofpitable blow repay !" 
The nurfe replies : " If Jove receives my prayV, 
" Not one forvives to breathe to-mbrrow'aair/ 1 



able truth into the mouth of the Suitors, to mew that it was 
certain and undeniable, when it is atte&ed even by fittb peribaa 
as had no piety or religion. P. 

Ver. 582. Telemachus — — 

Nourijb'd deep anguijh, tbo 9 he fhed no tear.] 
This is fpoken with particular judgment ; Telemachus is here to 
a& the part of a wife man, not of a tender fon ; he refrains his 
tears left they mould betray his rather, it being improbable that 
he mould weep for a vagabond and beggar. We find he has pro- 
fited by the inftru&ions of Ulyfles, and praclifes the injunctions 
given in the former book. 

— — If fcorn infult my reverend age, 

Bear it, my fan ; reprefs thy rifing rage. 

If outrag'd, ceafe that outrage to repel ; 

Bear it my fon, tho' thy brave heart rebel* 
Telemachus druggies againft the yearnings of nature, and {hews 
himfelf to be a mailer of his paffions ; he muft therefore be thought 
to exert an a& of wifdom, not of inienfibility. P, 

Ver« 5S4.] The rhyme wants accuracy : otherwife, the original- 
might be confulted thus : 

But the dark brow of vengeful forrow fhook. 

Ver. 586.] Or thus, with more fidelity: 

On his own bead may the bright God of day—. 
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All, all are foes, and mifchief k their end; 590 
Antinous moft to gloomy death a friend ; 
(Replies the queen) the ftranger begg'd their 

grace, 
And melting pity foften'd ev'ry face ; 
From ev'ry other hand redr^fs he found, 
But fell Antinous anfwer'd with a wound. 595 
Amidft her maids thus {poke the prudent queen, 
Then bad Eumaeus call the pilgrim in. 
Much of th* experienc'd man I long to hear, 
If, or his certain eye, or lift'ning ear 
Have leaned the fortunes of my wandering 
lord? 600 

Thus (he, and good Eumaeus took the word. 

A private audience if thy grace impart, 
The ftranger's words may eafe the royal heart. 
His facred eloquence in balm diftils, 
And the fboth'd heart with fecret pleafure fills. 60$ 

Vcr. 591.] Chapman is clofer to his author : 
But this Antinous we paft all mould hate. 
As one refembling blacke and cruell Fate. 
Ogilby's language is very delicate for a lady and a queen : 
But this Antinous plaies the devil and all. 

Ver. 596.] Terrible rhymes indeed for fuch a poet ! Thus ? 
Her dam/els thus the prudent queen addreft ; 
Then bade Eumaeus call the pilgrim-£«^P. 

Ver. 602.] Chapman is exalt: 

O queene (faide he) I wifh to heaven, your eare 
Were quit of this unreverend noife you heare 
From thefe rude wooers. 
M 4 
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Three days have fpent their beams, three nights 

have run 
Their fiient journey, fince his tale begun, 
UnfinifhM yet ; and yet I thirft to hear ! 
As when fome heav'n-taught poet charms the ear, 
(Sufpending Ibrrow with celeftial ftrain 610 

Breath 'd from the Gods to foften human pain) 
Time fteals away with unregarded wing, 
And the foul hears him, tho' he ceafe to fing. 

Ulyfles late he faw, on Cretan ground, 
(His father's gueft)- for Minos' birth renown'd. 615 
He now but waits the wind, to waft him o'er 
With boundlefs treafure, fromThefprotia'slhore* 

Vcr. 609.] Thus evade this unpleafant open vowel: 
— _ . _. _ charms our ear. 

Ver. 613.] This couplet is very delightful indeed! compare 
the note on book xi. verfe 413, 

Ver. 615. for Minos 9 birth renown's?.] Diodorus Siculos 

thus writes of Minos : " He was the fon of Jupiter and Europa, who 
" was fabled to be carried by a bull, (that is, in a (hip called the 
" bull, or that had the image of a bull carved upon its prow) 
" into Crete: here Minos reigned, and built many cities: he 
" eftablifhed many laws among the Cretans ; he alfo provided a 
" navy, by which he fubdued many of the adjacent iflands. The 
" expreffion in the Greek will bear a twofold fenfe ; and implies 
" either, where Minos was born, or where the defendants of Minos 
•' reign \ for Idomenseus, who governed Crete in the days of 
" Ulyfles, was a defcendant of Minos, from his fon Deucalion. 

Homer mentions it as an honour to Crete, to have given birth 
to fo great a law-giver as Minos ; and it is univerfally true, that 
every great man is an honour to his country : Athens did not give 
reputation to learned men, but learned men to Athens. P. 

Ver. 616.] Our Poet curtails his author after Ogilby's. example. 
The following attempt is literal : 
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To this the queen. The waiuTrer let me hear* 
While yon' luxurious race indulge their cheer, 
Devour the grazing ox and browzing goat, 620 
And turn my gen'rous vintage down their throat. 
For where's an arm, like thine Ulyfles ! ftrong, 
To curb wild riot and to punifh wrong ? 

She fpoke. Telemachus then fneez'd aloud ; 
Conftraind, his noftril echo'd thro' the crowd. 625 



Thence came this (hanger here, enduring woes, 
A proftrate fuppliant : of Ulyfles he 
Heard, he aflerts, in rich Thefprotia's land, 
Alive, and bringing many a prefent home. 
Ver. 618.] Oar lazy tranflator here comprefles no lefs than 
thirteen verfes of his author into/*. Some of them have occurred 
before, and may be feen in book ii. verfe 61 to 67. For accurate 
fidelity to his original, I refer the reader to Mr. Cowper, 

Ver. 624. — Telemachus tbenfneex y d aloud J] Euftathius fully 
explains the nature of this omen ; for fneezing was reckoned 
ominous both by the Greeks and Romans. While Penelope 
uttered thefe words, Telemachus fneezes ; Penelope accepts the 
omen, and expects the words to be verified. The original of the 
veneration paid to fneezing is this : The head is the moft facredt 
part of the body, the feat of thought and reafon : now the fneeze 
coming from the head, the antients looked upon it as a fign or 
omen, and believed it to be fent by Jupiter; therefore they 
regarded it with a kind of adoration : the reader will have a full 
idea of the nature of the omen of fneezing here mentioned, from 
a lingular inftance in lib. iii, of Xenophon, in his expedition of 
Cyrus. Xenophon having ended a fhort fpeech to his foldiers 
with thefe words, <vi%. " We have many reafons to hope for pre- 
" fervatibn;" they were fcarce uttered, when a certain foldier 
fneezed : the whole army took the omen, and at once paid adora- 
tion to the Gods ; then Xenophon retaining his diicourfe, pro- 
ceeded, " Since, my fellow-foldiers, at the mention of our pre- 
" fervation, Jupiter has fent this omen," 6fr. So that Xenophon 
fully explains Homer. • *'■■•-■ 
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Xbe failing queen the happy omen bleft : 
" go may thefe impious fall, by fate oppreft V 9 
Then to Eum*us : bring the ftranger, fly I 
Aftd if ipy queftions meet a true reply, 
GracM with a decent robe he fliall retire, 630 
A gift in feaibn which his wants require. 



Sneezing was likewife reckoned ominous by the Romans. 
Thus Catullus, 

" Hoc ut dixit, Amor finiftra ut ante 

04 Dextram fternuit approbationem." 
Thus alfo Propertius, 

" Num tibi nafcenti primis, mea vita, diebus 
" Aridus argutum fternuit omen amor." 
We find in all thefe inftances that freezing was conflantly received 
as a good omen, or a fign of approbation from the Gods. J& 
thefe ages we pay an idle fuperftition to freezing, but it is ever 
looked upon as a bad omen, and we cry God blefs you, upon hearing 
it, as the Greeks in later times faid $#» or Z««7 cum. We are. 
told this cuftom arofe from a mortal diftemper that affe&ed the 
head, and threw the patient into convulftve freezings, that occa- 
fioned his death. 

I will only add from Euftathius, that Homer exprefles the lood- 
nefs of the freezing, to give a reafon why Penelope heard it, fixe 
being in an apartment at fome diftance from Telemachus. 

The freezing likewife gives us the reafon why Penelope imme-t 
diately commands Eumaeus to introduce the beggar into her pie* 
fence : the omen gave her hopes to hear of Ulyfles ; the &w tho 
beggar was a flranger, and a traveller, and therefore expe&ed he ^ 
might be able to give her fbme information. P, . . 

Yen 625.] Chapman is clofer to his author : 

This faid, about the houfe, in echoes, round 
Her fons ftrange neeiings made a horrid found. 

Ver. 627.]. .Qur Poet indulge^ his own eafe in this place alfcai 
as one weary Qf bis employment, and more and more indiiFejieB^v 
to fidelity, as the conclufion of a book approaches. 
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Thus fpoke Penelope. Eumaeus flies 
In duteous hafte, and to Ulyfles cries. 
The queen invites thee, venerable gueft ! 
A fecret inftinft moves her troubled bread 6$ j 
Of her long abfent lord from thee to gain 
Some light, and footh her foul's eternal pain. 
If true, if faithfU thou, her grateful min4 
Of decent robes a prefent has defign'd : 
So finding favour in the royal eye, 640 

Thy other wants her fubje&s ftiall fupply, 

Fair truth alone (the patient naaix reply'd) 
My words flull di<9tate, and my lips (hall guide. 
To him, to me, one common lot was giv'a, 
fcx equal woes, alap I involy'd by beav'n, $ 45 
Mu^h of hk fa*esr I know ; but cheek'd by fear 
I ftand : the hand of violence is here : 



Ver. J644. Tt bim, to me, one common lot *»** g*ttn> 
In eaualwocs, aku ! wnxdifdhy buuv'u.] 
Thefe words bear a double fen(e ; one applicable to the /peaker, 
tfce other to «ke reader: tfie reader., wJio knows this beggar to be 
Ulyfles, is pleajfed with the concealed meaning, andfeears wjth 
pleafnre the beggar affirming that he is folly initructed in the 
misfortunes o( Ulyfles : but {peaking in the character of a beggar, 
he keeps Eumaeus in ignorance, who believes he is reciting the 
adventures of a friend, while he really gives his own hiitory. P. 
Ver. 646.] The literal fenfe of his author is but little feen 
through the di%uife of this abbreviated vecfion. The following 
attempt is exact: 

I know bis fates ; we jointly woes cndurM. 

But this harfh iuitor-crew I dread : their force, 

And infolenbe, heaven'* iron vault afcends. 

But now, jrfet* that jaa« gave a fajnfiilMaw, 
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Here boundlefs wrongs the ftarry (kies invade, 
And injur'd fuppliants feek in vain for aid. 
Let for a (pace the penfive queen attend, 65* 
Nor claim my ftory 'till the fun defcend ; 
Then in fuch robes as fuppliants may require, 
Compos' d and chearful by the genial fire, 
When loud uproar and lawlefs riot ceaie, 
Shall her pleas'd ear receive my words lit 
peace. 6j$ 

Swift to the queen returns the gentle fwain : 
And fay, (fhe cries) does fear, or (hame, detain 
The cautious ftranger ? With the begging kiud 
Shame fuits but ill. Eumaeus thus rcjoinM : • 

He only alks a more propitious hour, 660 

And fliuns (who wou*d not ?} wicked men in 
pow'r ; • ■ : J 

At ev'ning mild (meet ieaibn to confer) 
By turns to queftion, and by turns to hear* 

Whoe'er this gueft (the prudent queen replies)' 
His ev'ry ftep and ev'ry thought is wife. 66p 
For men, like thefe, on earth he (hall not find 
In all the mifcreant race of human kind. 



As through the houfc I paft, and did no ill, 

Nor could thy Ton, nor other goefts, avail. 
Ver. 655.] Another omiffion here appears thus in Ogilby : - 
. — — — My cloaths are of the worft, * 

Which well you know, who entertain'd me firfL 
Ver. 662.] Thefe rhymes who can excufe ? Thus? 

'Till the bright lamp of day, at eve, retire, 

By. turns to liftcn, and by turns enquire 
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Thus flie.; Eumaius all her words attend,/' 
And parting to the Suitor pqw'rs defcends;: .?■ ? 
There feeks Telemachus, aiid thus apart 670 
In whifpers breathes the fondnefs of his heart. 

The time, my lord, invites me to repair , 
Hence to the lodge ; my charge demands my care; 
Thefe fons of murder thirft thy life to take ; 
O guard it, guard it, for thy fervant's fake ! : 675 

Thanks to my friend, he cries; but now the hour 
Of night draws on, go feek the rural bpw'r : 
But firft refrefh : and at the dawn of day 
Hither a vi&im to the Gods convey • 
Our life to heavVs immortal pow'rs we truft, 6db 
Safe in their care, for heav'n protects the juft. 

Obfervant of his voice, Eumaeus fat 
And fed recumbent on a chair of flate. 
Then inftant rofe, and as he mov'd along ^ 
'Twas riot all amid the Suitor- throng, 685 I 
They feaft, they dance, and raife the mirthful 
fong. 



Ver. 675.] Here a verfe is omitted, as follows : 
May Jove deftroy them e'er we mifchief feel J 
which may be expanded to a couplet thus : 

But, e'er thofe mifchiefs ripen into birth, 
May Jove in vengeance fweep them from the earth ! 
Ver. 676. ■ but now the hour Of night draws on ■■■ ■ ■] The 
reader may look back to the beginning of the preceding book, for 
the explication of &'«*o» ?^, here mentioned by Homer. P. 

Ver. 679.] Thus more faithfully, and, perhaps, more fmoothly : 
Choice <vi£ims hither to the Gods convey. 
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Till now declining tow'rd the clofe of day, 
The fun obliquely fliot his dewy ray. 



/ Yen- 687.] This concluding couplet has a degree of languor, 

"not cuftoihary to our author, nor his ufual elegance. Oguby w 

*ot much anufs : 

Dancing, and finging, merry to the height, - 
Till bright day fled from fable-enfign'd night. 

Cab tne following couplet be endured ? 

At length the (hades of evening, gradual, rife, 
And Twilight ftreams her banners thro' the ikies. - . 

EtKtof. 

This bdok does not fully comprehend the (pace of one day: 
it begins with the morning, and ends before night, fothatthb 
time here mentioned by the Poet, is the evening of the tUtty- 
ninth day. - P. 
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The Fight of Ulyffes and Irus. 

HP HE beggar Irus infults XJlyJJes ; the Suitors promote 
•* the quarrely in which Irus is worfted> and miferably 
handled. Penelope de/cends, and receives tbeprefents if 
the Suitors. The Dialogue of Ulyjfes with Eurymacbus. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

HOMER has been fevecety blamed for defcribing Ulyffes, a 
king, entering the lifts with a beggar: Rapin affirms, that 
he demeans himfelf by engaging with an unequal adverfary. The 
obje&on would be unanswerable, if Ulyfles appeared in his royal 
character : but it is as neceflkry in epidt poetry, as or the t hcaiy» 
to adopt the behaviour of every perfon to the character he is to 
raprefttat, whether real or imaginary. Would h nee have bee* 
jUicalMataha^xepreie^adhim^ while ha WMd2%uifedflaflb* 
garb of a beggar, refufing the combat, becadfii he knew hup&£ 
to be a king rand would not fuch a condud have endangered a 
difcotrery f Ought we not rather to look upon this epifode at an 
initance of the greatneft of the calamities of Ulyffes, who it 
reduced to fuch uncommon extremities as to be fet upon a level 
with the meaneft of wretches ? P % 
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XJCTHILE fcfd in ,&e*ght tfcepenfive hero 

A mendicant approach^ the wy#L gate ; 

A fbrly vagrant of the giant kind, 

The ftain af manhood, of a coward mind; 

From feaft to feaft, inlatkte to devour ^ 

He flew, attendant on the genial hour. 

Him on his mother's knees, when babe he lay, 

She ,naxn'd Arnaeus on his natal day ; 

NO T E ,s. 

Ver. 7.] -It flood in the firft edition ungrammatically : 

When on his mother's knees a babe he lay. 
Ver. 8. She nam'd Atnaus — — ] It feems probable from tin* 
"ptflage, that the mother gare the name to the child in the days 
4f Homer ; though perhaps not without the concurrence of the 
fttfeer: thts in the fcrrptwres rt is raid of Leah, ttatjbe Bare ajhh 
andcaUtdhis nemt Reuben \ and again, fiu called bis warn dtomt 

N a 
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But Irus his aflbciates call'd the boy, 
Pra&isM, the common meffenger to fly ; 10 
Irus, a name expreflive of th* employ. 



i 



and the fame is frequently repeated both of I*eab and Rachel. In 
the age of Arlftophanes, the giving a name to the child feems to 
have been a divided prerogative between the father and mother : 
for in his NtyiXai there is a dispute between Strepnades and his 
wife, concerning the name of their fon : the wife was of noble 
birth, and would therefore give him a noble name ; the huiband 
was a plain villager, and was rather for a name that denoted 
frugality : but the woman not waving the lead branch of her pre* 
xogative, they compromifed the affair, by giving the child a com-* 
pounded name that implied both frugality and chivalry, derived 
from (pitiu to /fare, and IWo? an horfe ; and the young cavalier's 
name was Phidippides. Euftathius affirms, that antiently the 
mother named the child ; and the fcholiait upon Ariftophanes in 
a<vib. quotes a fragment from Euripides to this purpofe fron\ i 
play called JEgeus. 

What ivas the name given on the tenth day by the mother to thee, tit 
child? Dacier tells us, that the name of Arnams was prophetic 
lirl ruv uftv*, from the Jheep the glutton would devour when he came 
to manhood '; but this is mere fancy, and it is no reafon, becaufe 
he proved a glutton, that therefore the name foretold it: one 
might rather think the fondnefs of the mother toward her infant, 
fuggefted a very different view : fhe gave the name according to 
her wifhes, and flattered herfelf that he would prove a very ridl 
man, a man of many flocks and herds : and therefore fhe called hyq 
'Af vcuos : and this \s the more probable, becaufe all riches origin- 
ally cqnfifted in flocks and herds* P. 

Ver. 10.] This rhyme has not all the correfpondence that 
could be w ifhed: otherwife, this introduction is good, and the 
following fpeech in particular. 

Ver. ii. Irus a name exfrejflrve of th 9 employ.] To onderftand 
this, we moft have recourfe to the derivation of the word Irus $ it 
comes from iipw, which- fignifies nuncio; Irus was therefore fa 
called, becaufe he was a public mefTenger ; and Iris bears that 
name as the mefTenger of the Gods ; T Ifoj, ipovryto*i*\ T tyK>" A rfotc* 
Hcjycbius* P^ 
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From his own roof, with meditated blows, 
He ftrove to drive the man of mighty woes. 

Hence dotard, hence ! and timely fpeed thy way,* 
Left dragg'd in vengeance thou repent thy ftay; 15 
See how with nods aflent yon princely train ! 
But honouring age, in mercy I refrain ; 
In peace away ! left, if perfuafions fail. 
This arm with blows more eloquent prevail. 

To whom, with ftern regards : O infolence, to 
Indecently to rail without offence ! 
What bounty gives, without a rival (hare ; 
I aik, what harms not thee, to breathe this air : 
Alike on alms we both precarious live : 
And canft thou envy, when the great relieve ? 25 
Know from the bounteous heav'ns all riches flowi 
And what man gives, the Gods by man beftqw ; 
Proud as thou ait, henceforth no more be proud, 
Left I imprint my vengeance in thy blood ; 
Old as I am, fhould once my fury burn, 30 

How would'ft thou fly, nor ev'n in thought 
return? 



Ver* 25.] Thus, with faultlefs verification : 

And canft thou envy, when the wealthy give ? 

Ver. 28.] Rhymes infufferable, and the fenfe not given. The 
(ubjoined verfion is exalt : 

Be not too prompt at fifts, nor roufe my rage : 
Old as I- am, thy cheft and lips with blood 
I elfe (hall (lain ; and thus tomorrow fiod 
Lefs moleftation : for Uly fles' houfe, 
I ween, will fee it's vifitor no more. 
N 3 
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Mferc woman-glutton J (thus the churl replyM) 
A tongue fo flippant, with a throat fo wide ! 
Why ceafe l r Gods ! to dafh thofe teetb away, 
Like feme vilb boar's, that greedy of hit prey j* 
Uproots the bearded com? rife, try the fight, 
Gird well thy loins, approach and feel my might :: 
Sure of defeat before the peers engage ; * ■ 
Unequal fight I when youth contends- with agtt 



Var. 33.3 Or thus/ 

A tongue fo woltthle ! a, throat fo wide !. 
Vcr. 34. — — To dajb thofe teeth away* 
Lih Jem wile hoar's >"] 
Thefe words refer to a cuftonv that prevailed in former age*} ft 
was allowed to fbike out the teeth of any beaft which the ownc£ 
found in his grounds : Euftathius informs us, that this was a cuftom 
or law among the people of Cyprus ; but from what Hemer kewr 
(peaks, it (items to have been a general pralfce ; at lea&if w*? 
in ufe amongft die Ithacans. P. 

Ver. 37. Gird well thy loin*. J We may gather from hence the- 
manner of the finele combat; the champions fought iftked, *uS 
Only made ufe of a cin&ure round the loins out of decency ^ 
Homer dire&ly affirms itj when Ulyfles prepares fbr the fight 
Then girding hi* ftrong loins, the king-pM]*m* 
To clofe in combat, and his body bares 1 
Broad fpread his fhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
Byjuft degrees like weM tum*d columns rife; 
Ample his cheft, his arms are roand and long* 
Amf each ftrong joint Minerva kniu more ftroag. 
Thus Diomed in the Iliad girds his friend. Eqryalu* mhm he- 
engages Epaous. 

Officious with the; cindhire girds him round- 
The fpeeches here are fhort, and the periods remarkably C<mkHc, 
fuitable to the nature of anger. The reader may cftnfuk the anno- 
tations on the xxth book, concerning the goat's oatnyh mentioned 
here by Antinous, JP. 
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Thus in a wordy war their tongues difpby 40 
More fierce intents, preluding to the fray ; 
Antinous hears, and in a jovial vein, 
Thw with loud laughter to the Suitor-train. 

This happy day in mirth, my friends employ, 
And lo ! the Gods confpire to crown our joy. 45 
See ready for the fight, and hand to hand, 
Yon furly mendicants contentious (land ; 
. Why urge we not to blows ? Well pleas'd they 
fcring 
Swift from their feats, and thick ning form a 
ring. t & 

To whom Antinous. Lo ! enrich'd with blood, 
A kid's well-fatted entrails (tafteful food) 
On glowing embers lie ; on him beftow 
The choiceft portion who fubdties his foe ; 
Grant him unrival'd in thefe walls to ftay f 
The fble attendant on the genial day. $$ 

The lords applaud : Ulyfles then with art, 
And fears well-feign'd, diiguis'd his dauntlefi 
heart: 

Worn as I am with age, decayed with woe ; 
Say, is it bafenefs, to decline the foe ? 
Hard conflict ! when calamity and age 60 

With vigorous youth, unknown to cares, engage ! 

Vcr. 60.] Thas Ogilby, not amif* : 
. . 'Ti§ hard for me, confumM with grief and */$* 
With fuch a ftordy ycragfar to #fly«fr. 

N-4 
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Yet fearful of difgrace, to try the day 
Imperious hunger bids, and I obey ; 
But fwear, impartial arbiters of right, 
Swear to ftand neutral, while we cope in fight. 65 

The peers affent : when ftraight his facred head 
Telemachus uprais'd, and fternly faid. 

Stranger, if prompted to chaftife the wrong 
Of this bold infolent ; confide, be ftrong ! 
Th* injurious Greek that dares attempt a blow, 70 
That inftant makes Telemachus his foe ; 
And thefe my friends * fhall guard the facred ties 
Of hofpitality, for they are wife. 



Vcr. 64. But /wear, impartial arbiters of right, 

Swear to ftand neutral, while *ve cope in fight J\ 
This is a very neceflary precaution : UlyfTes had reafon to appre- 
hend that the Suitors would intereft themfelves in the caufe of 
Irus, who was their daily attendant, rather than in that of a perfect 
ftranger. Homer takes care to point out the prudence of Ulyffes 
upon every emergence : befides, he raifes this fray between two 
beggars into fome dignity, by requiring the fan&ioh of an oath 
to regulate the laws of the combat. It is the fame folemnity ufci 
in the Iliad between Paris and Menelaus, and reprefents thefe 
combatants engaging with the formality of two heroes. P* 

This appears more fully and faithfully in Hobbes : 
But I muft firft intreat you all to fwear 
Not to help Irus, nor a heavy hand 
To lay on me, but both of us forbear 

And juftly 'twixt us both as neutrals ftand. 

Ver. 72. And thefe my friends Jhall guard the /acred ties 
Of hofpitality, for they are <wi/e.] 
When Telemachus fpeaks thefe words, he is to be fuppofed to turn 
to Eurymachus and Antinous, to whom he directs his difcourfe. 
. * Antinous and Eurymachus* 
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Then girding his ftrong loins, the king pre- 
pares 
*To clofe in combat, and his body bares ; 75 
Broad fpread his (houlders, and his nervous thighs 
By juft degrees, like well-turn'd columns, rife : 
Ample his cheft, his arms are round and long, 
Arid each ftrong joint Minerva knits more ftrong* 
(Attendant on her chief:) the Suitor-crowd 80 
With wonder gaze, and gazing lpread aloud ; 

Irus, alas ! fhall Irus be no more, 
Black fate impends, and this th* avenging hour ! 
Gods ! how his nerves a matchlefs ftrength pro- 
claim: 
Swell o'er his well-ftrung limbs, and brace his 
frame! 8y 

Then pale with fears, and fick'ning at the fight> 
They dragg'd th' unwilling Irus to the fight ; 

Xt muft be allowed that this is an artful piece of flattery in Tele- 
*»achas, and he makes ufe of it to engage thefe two princes, who 
"<*rere the chief of the Suitors, on his fide. P. 

Ver. 77.] The fimile is due to the tranflator only. 
Ver. 82. Irus, alas! pall Irus be no more,] This is literally 
**anflated : I confefs I wifh Homer had omitted thefe little collu- 
sions of words: he fports with T fyo$ aipos. It is a low conceit, 
alluding to the derivation of Irus, and means that he fhall never 
tnore be a mejfcnger. The tranflation, though it be verbal, yet is 
free from ambiguity, and the joke concealed in oijpof ; this will be 
evident if we fubftitute another name in the place of Irus ; we 
nay fay Achilles fhall be no longer Achilles, without defcending 
from the gravity of epick poetry. P. 

The rhyme is bad. I think Ogilby preferable, as he is far 
more clofe to his author: 
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From his blank vifage fled the coward blood* 
And his flefli trembled as aghaft he ftood : 

O that fuch bafenefc ihould difgrace the light ! 
O hide it, death, in everlafting night ! fi 

(Exclaims Antinous) can a vigorous foe 
Meanly decline to combat age and woe ? 
But hear me, wretch ! if recreant in the fray* 
That huge bulk yield this iil-contefted day, 9} 
Inftant thou iaU'ft, to Echetus refign'd 3 
A tyrant, fierceft of the tyrant-kind f 

Iras, I doubt, will by this bargain lofe. 
What thighs, his rags now off, the old man fliewsf 
Ver. 88.] This line is interpolated by the tnnllafri 
Ver. 90. Of that fetch hafenefe Jbeuld dijgrace the light I 
Ob! hide it, death, &c] 
Efcftathius gives us an inftance of the deep penetration of feme 
critkks, in their comments upon theft words; they here found 
in them the philofophy of Pythagoras, and the transmigration of 
fools. The verfe fbmds thus in Homer ; 

Nw fAt (aW ittK 0nymU, t u4ri y6*M ; 
which they imagine is to be nnderftood after this maimer; I+riJh 
thou hadft nuter been hern i and may ft then newer exift Again, er b mm 
aficond being ! To recite fuch an abfurdity, is to refute it. Tbm 
verfe when literally rendered bears this import ; / <wtfr thorn 'mere 
now dead, or hadft newer been horn ! an imprecation very natural 
to peribns in anger, who feldom give themielves time to Jjpcak 
with profound allufions to philofophy. p # 

Mr. Cowper, of all the tranfiators alone, gives a juft "ft^ftntti- 
lion of his author: 

Now, wherefore liv'fi, and why waft ever born, 
Thou mountain-mafs of earth! if fuch difinay 
Shake thee at thought of combat with a man 
Antient as he, and worn with many woes I 
Ver. 96. Inftant thou fail ft, to Echetus repgnJdi 
A tyrant, fierceft of the tyrant-kind.\ 
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Who caftf thy mangled ears and nofe a prejr 
To hungry dogs, and lops the man away. 

While with indignant (corn he ftcrnly fpokev 
In ev'ry joint the trembling Irus {hook ; tot 
Now front to front each frowning champiott 

ffcmds, 
And poifcs high in air his advtrft hands* 
The chief yet doubts, or to the (hades below 
To fell the giant at one vengeful blow, 10$ 



The tradition concerning Echetus ftands thai: he was king of 
tplrm, the fo* of Enehenor and Phlogea; he had a daughter 
oiled Nfotft, or u others affirm, Ampnifla ; toe being corrupt** 
if iEchmtdicns, Echetus pat oat her eyes, and condemned her 
tt grind pieces of iron made m the refemblance of corn ; and told 
fcr fee ftfMJid teporer her fight when fee had groand the iron into 
fyqr. He kvrited iSchmodicus to ?n entertainment^ and cot *ff 
the extremities from all parts of his body, and caffc them to the 
ttp ; At length being ieizei with madneis, he fed apon his own 
tefe, and dyed. This hiftory is confirmed, lib. iv~ of ApoUonius*. 

*TfynK *E;giT&€ yAWtf i »i %*ktm *iify« 

# 'QfQm'f to* %**"** ahnftfar* jutfu?. 

I woofttar how this kft quotation eicaped the diligence of Htifla- 
thins* Dacier affirms, that no mention is made of Echetns by anw 
of the Greek hiftorians, and t h e r e for e fee has recoarfe to another 
tradition, preferred by Enmuhius, who tells as, that Echetus was 
tomteporary with Hbmer, that the Poet had been ill o&d byr him, 
and therefore took, this revenge for hia inhnftaakjr. P. 

Ver. 99.] The tranflation nere may juftly claim the praife of 
t&common drill and delicacy. 

• Vex. ioq ? ] The rhymes and tautology may be mended thus :• 

While with indignant fcorn he fternly^dfc. 
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Or lave his life ; and foon his life to lave. 

The king refolves, for mercy fways the hrave. . 

That inftant Irus his huge arm extends, 

Full on his fhoulder the rude weight defcends : 

The fage Ulyffes, fearful to difclofc ji* 

The hero latent in the man of woes, 

Check'd half his might ; yet riling to the ftroke, 

His jaw-bone dafh'd ; the cradling jaw-bone 

■>•• broke: 

Down drop'd he ftupid from the ftunning 

wound; 
His feet extended, quiv'ring, beat the ground ; 1 1 5 
His mouth and noftrils fpout a purple flood ; 
His teeth, all fhatterM, rufh immixM with blood. 

The peers tranlported, as outftretch'd he lies, 
With burfts of laughter rend the vaulted flrifes ; 

Then dragg'd along, all bleeding from the 
wound, ito 

His length of carcafs trailing prints the ground; 
Rais'd on his feet, again he reels, he falls, 
'Till propped, reclining on the palace walls ; 



Ver. 106.] The refemblance to the original here is none. J 
give a literal tranflation : 

Or tumble proftrate with a gentler blow. 

A gentler blow feem'd wifer, led the Greeks 

Be led to fcan him with too nice furvey. 
This fentiment our tranflator prefently introduces oat of it's place, 
but very happily. 

Ver. 122.] This verfe has no authority from the original* 
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Then to his hand a ftaffthe vi&or gave, 12+ 
And thus with juft reproach addrefs'd the flave. / 

There terrible affright the dogs, and reign 
A dreaded tyrant o'er the beftial train ! 
But mercy to the poor and ilranger (how, 
Left heav'n in vengeance fend feme mightier 
woe. 

Scornful he fpoke, and o'er his fhouldcr 
flung I5 o - 

The broad patch'd fcrip; the fcrip in tatters hung *. 
Ill join'd, and knotted to a twifted thong, J ' 
Then, turning fhort, difdain'd a further ftay; 
But to the palace meafur'd back the way. 
There as he refted, gathering in a ring 13$ 

The peers with fmiles addreft their unknowa" 
king : ; 

Stranger, may Jove and all th* aerial pow'rs, ". 
With ev'ry bleffing crown thy happy hours ! . 
Qur freedom to thy prowefs'd arm we owe 
From bold intrufion of thy coward foe ; 140 



. Ver, 128.] Homer is mifreprefented in this vcrfe, as will 
appear from Chapman's tranflation, fufficiently exa& : 
Where leaving him, he pat into his hand 
A ftaffe, and bad him there ufe his command 
On fwine and dogs ; and not prefume to be 
Lord of the guefts and of the beggery. 
' Ver, 140. From bold intrufion of thy coward foe J\ The word in 
the Greek is <moAtoi». Tmrio* «k*Xto» is a voracious appetite, a 
Jhmach that nothing eanfatufy : Hefychius thus explains it : u»ot\ro* 
Aeutfc, tSt' It*!' Ucub, i uwhiour— mmfk rq» atou. But there is 
undoubtedly an error in Hefychius i.inftead of Uaw we ihould 
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Inftant the flying &il the flave (hall wing 
To Echetu*, the monfter of a king. 

While pleatM he hears, Aatiaouft bean the 
food, 
A kid's well fatted entrails, rich with blood: 
The bread from caniftei* of (hinlng mold i& 
Amphinomus; and wines that laugh in gold : 
And oh ! (he mildly cries) may heav'a difpky 
A beam of glory o'er thy future day] 
Alas, the brave too oft is doom'd to boar 
The gripes of poverty, and ftings of care. i$# 

To whom with thought mature the king 
replies :- 
The tongue fpeaks wifely, when the foul is wile; 
Such was thy father ! in imperial ftate, 
Great without vice, that oft attends the great: 
Nor from the fire ait thou, the fen, 4eelin\§ ; 
Then hear my words, and grave them in Ohf 
mind! t$g 

read l<rx*°>> that is meager, or t j hm mb torn* appears always wtfihi. 
The general .moral that we are to gather from jthe behaviour of 
UlyJTes and Irus, is thai infolence and boalUng are figoa o( 
cowardice. P. 

Ver. 143.] The traaflator dots not appear to have discovered 
the proprieties of his author's cxpreflion here, which wift be more 
<iiftin6Uy feen from a free representation of the verfe: 
~ He fpake : divine Uryfles caught with joy 
Thefeomen'd words of blcffing* on his life. # , 

Ver. 154.] Thus, morefckhfoUy: 

Virtuous no lefs, than opulent attd /great. 
Ver. \&T±e*kmri*><u>QNU, art I grave 4hm h thy mhtfi 
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Of all that breathes, or grov'ling creeps on earth, 
Moft vain is man ! calamitous by birth* 



There never was a finer ledure of morality read in any of the 
fchoois of the philosophers, than this which Ulyfles delivers to 
Amphinomus; he ufliers it in with great folemnity, and fpeaks to. 
all man k in d in the perfon of Amphinomus. It is quoted by a 
variety of authors ; Pliny in his preface to his natural Hiftory, 
lib. 7. has wrote a diflertation on this fentence. 

Of all that breathes, or grov'ling creeps on earth, 
Moft vain is man, &c. 
Ariftotle and Maximns Tyrius quote it ; and Plutarch twice refer* 
to it. Homer confiders man both with refped to the errors of the 
mind, and the calamities incident to the body ; and upon a review 
of all mortal creatures, he attributes to man the unhappy fupe- 
riority in miseries. But indeed Homer is fo plain that he needs 
no interpretation, and any words but his own maft difgrace him. 
Befides, this fpeech is beautiful in another view, and excellently 
fits forth the forgiving temper of Ulyfles : he faw that all the 
(parks of virtue and humanity were not extinguifhed in Amphina- 
Wft; he therefore warns him with great folemnity to forfake the 
tutors ; he imprints convi&ion upon his mind, though ineflfe&o- 
-ally, and fhews by it that when he falls by the hand of UlyfTes in 
~ahe fheceeding parts of the Odyffey, his death is not a revenge 
- poniihment. P. 

In the feme manner, the author of a poetical paraphrafe from 
11 the Proverbs of Solomon" in the Spectator, after his model : 
My fon» th' initru&ion, that my words impart, 
Grave on the living tablets of thy heart. 
Vec 157.] So Chapman: 

Of all things breathing, or that creepe on tarth, 
Nought is more wretched than a humane birth. 
:o» translator has not done juftice to Homer on this occaHotv 
ia verification or in fentiment : it remains, therefore, foe 
t to exhibit a fimple and perfpicuous verfion of the paflage: 
On earth no creature thrives more frail, more weak, 
Than man, of all that breathe, ancLcreep the ground. 
AH fotose ills, prefumptnous, he defies, 
IKhHft Heaven Jhewcn comforts* and hi* knees are flrong. 
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7o-<Jay with pow'r elate, in ftrength he blooms; 
The haughty creature on that pow'r presumes : %6ci 
Anon, from heav'n a lad reverie he feels ; 
Untaught to bear/gainft heav'n the wretch rebels. 
For man is changeful, as his blifs or woe ; - 
Too high when profp'rous, when diftreft too low* 



But, when the Gods a fad reverfe bellow, 

His mind, impatient, fretful, bears it's ills. 
Or thus, in rhyme : 

Than man more weak what being can be found, 

More frail, of all that breathe, and creep the ground? 

All future ills, prefumptuous, he defies, 

Whilft Heaven mowers blifs, and ftrength his knees fuppliea* 

But, when the Gods a fad reverfe beftow, 

Frets his" galPd fpirit with it's load of woe. 
Ver. 162.] So Dacier: " Avec un ejprit de revoltt ct d'on 
u courage force." 

Ver. 163. For man is changeful, as his blifs or <woeJ\ Moft of 
the interpreters have greatly mifreprefented thefe words, 

Toibs yk% »oo$ irh Ivixfio/nJi avfyvvut 

Ohof tit ijpog otyyat* 
They thus tranilate it, talis mens bominum, qualem deus fuggerit ; or, 
" Such is the mind of man, as Heav'n infpires :" but this Is an 
error, for oTor cannot refer to wo*, but to ?/*«$, and the fentence 
is thus to be rendered, Talis mens bominum, qualem diem deus inducit ; 
that is, " The mind of man changes with the complexion of the day, 
" as heaven fends happinefs or mifery ;" or as in the tranflation, 

For man is changeful, as his blifs or woe ; 

Too high when profp'rous, when diftrefs'd too low. 
The reader will be convinced that the conftru&ion requires Had 
ienfe, by joining the prepofition with the verb, M with Stfemi 
and rendering it, •To* Spog ivaywi ; nothing being more frequent 
than fuch a divifion of the prepofition from the verb amongft the 
Greeks. It muft be allowed, that Homer gives a very unhappy, 
yet too juft a picture, of human nature : man is too apt to be 
proud and infolent in profperity, and mean and abje&inadrar* 
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There was a day, when with the fcornful great 
I fwell'd in pomp and arrogance of ftate ; 166 
Proud of the pow'r that to high birth belongs ; 
And us'd that pow'r to juftify my wrongs. 
*Then let not man be proud : but firm of mind* 
Bear the beft humbly, and the worft refign'd ; 170 
Be dumb when heav'n affiifts ! unlike yon' train 
Of haughty fpoilers, infolently vain ; 
Who make their queen and all her wealth a prey t 
But Vengeance and Ulyffes wing their way. 
O may'ft thou, favour'd by fbme guardian pow'r, 
Fair, Far be diftant in that deathful hour ! 176 
For fiire I am j if ftern Ulyffes breathe, 
Thefe lawlefs riots end in blood and death: 

Then to the Gods the rofy juice he pours, 
And the draih'd gbblet to the chief reftores. 180 
Stung to the foul* o'ercaft with holy dread, 
He (hook the graceful honours of his head ; 
His boding mind the future woe foreftalls* 
Hi Vain ! by great Telemachus he falls * 



; stud thbfe mei'who are moil overbearing In an happy ftate* 
dwayi taott bafe and mean in the day of affli&ion. P. 

., Vtr. iH*] The following touplet is lefs exceptionable in it'* 

i 

For fiire, if iteaven the fterai Ulyffes fend; 
In blood and death thefe lawlefs riots end. 
-V«r. 179O The execution of the following paragraph is very 
^iwiutfufttl ; the verification has no dignity, and half the rhymef 
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Fot Palfes feds his doom : all fad ho ttonls iSy 
To join the peers; refume* has throrte, a&l 
fnourns. 
Meanwhile Minerva with inftm&ive fires 
Thy foul, Penelope, from heat'n irifpires ; 
With flattering hopes the Suitors to betray, 
And feem to meet, yet fly, the bridal day, r$* 
Thy hufbarafs wonder, and thy foil's^ to raife ; 
And crown the mother and the wife with pratfe 

Ve*. 189. With fats 9 ring topes the Suiters to tar*?.} Tfc 
Greek is rtry concife, and the expreffioa uncommon. Urn* mrr mc r e m 
Svpbpntriftn} that is, Penelope' thus adted that ffi£ might ditat/ 
she heart of the Staters; meaning (as Eoftatoiuft obfcrVes} tftat ffi# 
might give them- falfe hopes by appearing in their company $ for 
the heart (brinks, and is contracted By forrow and de$alr, sud fa 
again dilated by hope or joy 1 this is I believe SteraUy emeu the 
fpirits flow brifldy when we are in joy, and a new nulfe is given 
to the blood, which neceflarOy mufl dilate the heart : otf Che" Con- 
trary, when we are in forrow the fpirits art languid, ISnd the* 
blood moves lefs actively ; and therefore the heart (brinks and «m> 
tratts, the blood wanting vigour to dilate and expand ft. Pi 

Yen 191. Thy huJhamPs wonder, and thyjetts* to teSp.J TK* 
is folely the aft of Minerva, for Penelope is ignomnt that (be k 
to appear before her hu(band. This interview is excellently 
managed by Homer: Ufygfes k te he convinced of Us wife's 
fidelity ; to bring this about, he introduces her upon the publkk 
fiage, where her .kaJband (lands as a common unconcejnedLJpfc* 
tator, and hears her expreis her love for him in the waxmelt teats ; 
here is no room for art or defign, becaufe ihe is ignorant datt Up 
fpeaks before Ulyffes ; and therefore her words muft be fiippnitet 
to proceed from the heart. This gives us a reafon #Ky Hosntr 
makes her dwell at large upon: her panton for Uljrfles, and paint it 
\n the ftrongeft colours, *vrz. to evidence her cna&itjv katiirg* 
Ulyfles to haften the deftrudion of the Suitors, by eottrindng lift 
that (he is able no longer to delude the marriage hour* ' But tntft 
it may be objected, if Penelo|st's fole defign was t» |£vv * ftffc 
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Then, while the ftreaming fbrrow dims her eyes, 
Thus with a traftfient fmile the matron cries. 

Eurynom£ ! to go where Riot reigns 195 

I feel an impuMe, tho' my foul diftains ; 
To my lov f d fon the fhares of death to fhow f 
And in the traitor-friend unmafk the foe ; 
Who fmooth of tongue, in purpofe infincere, 
Hides fraud in fmiles, while death is ambufhM 
there. too 

hope to the Suitors, does (he not take a very wrong method, by 
fpeaking for very tenderly of Ulyffes t is not this a more probable 
raafar for defpator, than hope? It is trae, h would have been b p 
if in the conclufion of her fpeech ihe had not artfully added, 
Bat when my fon grow* man, the royal fway 
Refign, and happy be thy bridal day ! 
So that Telemachus being now grown up to maturity, the Suitors 
concluded that the nuptial hour was at hand. If then we confider 
the whole condu& of Penelope in this book, it muft be allowed 
to be very refined and artful ; me obferves a due regard towards 
Ur/nVs, by mewing (he is not to be perfuaded to marry ; and yet 
by the fame words ihe gives the Suitors hopes that the day is 
afmoft come when (he intends to celebrate her nuptials; ihe 
totuagts 4b dextroeffy, as to perfuade without a promife ; and for 
this reafon the words are put into die mouth of Ulyn*es, and it is 
Urffie* who gives the hopes, rather than Penelope. P. 

Ver. 193. Then, while the fireaming forrvw dims her eyes, 
Tbut moitb m tranfient fmile the matrmt cries.] 
' gives us a very beautiful and juft image in theie words. 
I the Iliad he efed a fimilar expreffion concerning Andromache, 
) yOvxaw* ; m fmile cbaftifed imtb tears. < 'Axfu* ¥ iyiXmam 
1 bean the feme import. P.. 

There is nothing of this in Homer; oer tranflator might take 
1 hint from Dacicr : " Avec un fourire qui n r effi^oit pas U 
*+jJefi feint* dmns fes yeux—." The peculiarity of the Greek 
(ems not ill interpreted by Hobbes: 
Penelope then laeght not knowing why. 
. O 2 
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Go warn thy fon, nor be the warning vain; 
(Reply'd the fageft of the royal train) 
But bath'd, anointed, and adorn'd defcend ; 
Pow'rful of charms, bid ev'ry grace attend ; : 
The tide of flowing tears a- while fajpprefs ; 205 
Tears but indulge the forroW, not redrefs. 
Some joy remains 2 to thee a fon is giv'n, 
Such as in fondnefs parents aik of Heiv'ri. 

Ah me ! forbear, returns the queen, forbear ; 
Oh ! talk not, talk not of vain beauty's care ! 210 
No more I bathe, fince he no longer fees 
Thofe charms, for whom alone I wifh to pleafe. 



Ver. 207* -- — — 7i thee a fon is giv'n, . 

Stub as in fondnefs parents ajk of Heard* n.] 

I am not certain that this is the exa& fenfe of Homer; Dacier 
underftands him very differently* Eurynome .(obferves that 
author) is not endeavouring to comfort Penelope becaufe her fon 
is now come to years of maturity ; her purpofe is, to fhew the 
neceflity fhe has to have recourfe to art, to affift her beauty : for 
(adds me) your fon is grown a man ; meaning that a lady who 
has a fon twenty years old, muft have loft her natural beauty, and 
Has occafion to be obliged to art to give her an artificial one. 
This, I confefs, is too true, but it feems a little too ludicrous for 
epick poetry ; I have followed a different fenfe, that gives as a 
far nobler image ; conformable to that verfe of Horace. 

" Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno, 
'•« Quam fapere, &c." 

This agrees with the tenour of Euryclea's fpeech, and is a foun- 
dation of great comfort to Penelope. P. 

Or thus, more faithfully : 

Now to your fon thofe years mature are given, 
For which your fondcft prayer was made to heaven* 
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The day that bore Ulyffi&from this coaft* 
Blafted the little bloom thefe cheeks could Jboaft. 
But inftant bid Autonoe defcend, 215 

Inftant, Hippodam& our fteps attend ; 
111 fuits it female virtue, to be feen 
Alone, indecent, in the walks of men. 

Then while Eurynome the mandate bears, 
From heav'n Minerva fhoots with guardian cares ; 
O'er all her fenfes, as the couch fhe preft, 221 
She pours a pleating, deep, and death-like reft, 
With evVy beauty ev'ry feature arms, 
Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms, 
In her love-darting eyes awakes the fires, 225 
(Immortal gifts 1 to kindle foft defires) 
From limb to limb an air majeftick fheds, 
And the pure ivory o'er her bofom fpreads. 



Ver. 221. OV all her fenfes > as the couch Jh$ preft, 

She pours a pkafing, deep, and death-like rift J] 
This is an admirable ftroke of art* to mew the determined refo 
lution of Penelope, to forbear the endeavour of making her perfon 
agreeable in any eyes but thofe of UlyiTes : a Goddefs is obliged 
to call her into an involuntary repofe, and to fupply an adven- 
titious grace while (he fleeps. P. . 
Ver, 222.] By the help of a compound word, in which I can 
difcover a want neither of propriety nor elegance, but rather a 
fuitablenefs of manner to fiomer's phrafeology ; the fenfe of the 
original may be fully comprehended: 

She pours zfcveet and Umb-diffohving reft* 
Our translator was thinking of the Eloifa : 

A death-tike filence, and a dread repofe* 
Ytr. 225.] Pope in his Elegy : 

And thofe lovf -darting eyv muft roll no more, 

03 
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Such Venus ihbes, when with * j&eaforVi boimfl 
She fcaoothly gliding fwims th' lumooiew 
round, *j# 

When with the Graces & thedaoce fte moves* 
And fires the gazing Gods with ardent loves. 

Then to the Ikies her flight Minerva beads* 
And to the queca the damfel-tmn defceade : 
Wak'd at their fteps, her flo wing eyes uoclofe ; *# 
The tear fhe wipes, and thus renews her woes. 

Howe'er 'tis well ; that fleep a- while can fce« 
With foft forgetfulneis, a wretch like me ; 
Oh 1 were it giv'n to yield this traniieitt breath* 
Send, oh ! Diana, fend the fleep of death I *t» 
Why muft I wafte a tedious life in tears. 
Nor bury in the filent grave my ores ? 



Ver. 232.] This fine fa from the tranflator only. 
Ver. 233. Then to the files her flight Minerva UndsJ] We fee 
Penelope is a woman of fo much wttftom, as to be the favourite 
of Minemu She a€b In every point with the higher dfcfc re flto n , 
and is incoofofable for her hnfband ; yet the Poet forbears to let 
tor into the fecret that UlyJTes is returned : this is vndoabtectty m 
intended fetyr, and Homer -means, that a woman in every point 
difcreet, is Hill to be fufpelted of loquacity : this feems to have 
been the real fentiment of Homer, which he more folly declares 
in the eleventh Odyffey. 

When -earneft to explore thy fecret breaft, 
Unfold fome trifle, bet coneeal the reft? 
For fince of woman-kind fo few are jet, 
Think aUaie faHe, nerawrhi the fioAfaleruft- P. 

Ver. 241.] Chapman has taken a better likeneft of Us author : 
— • — — that no more my mono 
Might wafte my Mood, in weepings never dene; 
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O my Ulyfles { ^ver honoured name ! 
For thee | wourn, 'till death dUTolves my framew 
Thus wailing, flow and fadly (he defcends, 245 
On either hand a damfcl-train attends : 
Full where the dome its fhining valves expand*, 
Radiant before the gazing peers (he ftands ; 
A vail tranflucent o'er her brow dUplay'd, 
Her beauty feems, and only feems, to ihade : ajp 
Sudden ihe lightens in their dazzled eyes, 
And fudden .flames in ev'ry bofpm rife ; 
They fend .their eager ibuls ^ith ev'ry look, 
Till fiiepce thus th' imperial matron broke : 



*or wane of that accomplifltt vertue fpherM 
ihifajr iov'4 lord, to all the Greekat pfle%71. 

3Tf& ^46.] His author &y**wo only. That? 
On either hand a d&rfelfair attends. 

Ver. 249.] Compare a more faithful tranflation of the original 
verfe in book xvi. verfe 45a. Oar Poet feems to have confuted 
Chajanan'i verfion of tjie fame paflage in book xx. verfe 66 of 



— — —. and kept the ray 
Of her bright count'nance hid with veyles to thin 
That though they feem'd t* expofe, they let love in. 
Mnch b the ij^e rganner Fairfax, in Taflbjv. ?g. 
Yet never eye to Cupid's fervice yow'd 
Beheld * &ce offuch a lovely pride; 
A tinfel vail her amber locks did fljroud, 
That ftrove to cxwer what it could not hide. 

Vex. 253.] Or thus, on account of the rhymes : 
Th' ejwqQur'd foul their eager looks confeft : 
Whep tbps her fon the mtron-queen pddreft, 
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O why! my fori, why now no more appears 1 
That warmth of foul that urg'd thy younger 
■• years? t$6 

Thy riper days no 'grcfwing Worth impart, 

A man in ftature, ftilla boy in heart! 

Thy well-knit frame unprofitably-ftrong, " 
Speaks thee an hero from an hero forung r 260 
But the juft Gods in vain thofe gifts beftow, 
O wife alone in form, and brave in fhow J • • 
Heav'ns ! could a ftranger feel Oppreffions's hand 
Beneath thy roof, and could'ft thou tamely ftand ? 
If thou the ftranger V righteous eaufe decline, 365, 
His is the fufPrance, but the fhame is thine* 

To whorn with filial awe, th? prince returns ; 
That gen'rous foul with juft refentment burns, 
Yet taught by time, my heart has learn'd to glow^ 
Fpr others good, and melt at others woe : 170 



Vef. 259.] Thefe rhymes have not that accuracy, which 
correct poetry demands : otherwife, this fpeech is well executed!, 
andfome couplets are even excellent.. 

Ver. 269.] This couplet beai$ but a faint likenefs of it's model^ 
which may be thus exhibited : 

Nor yet my mind wants prudence, but dUcerns 

The good and bad, beyond my childifti years. 
But the tranflatqr had Pope's Elegy in his recollection : 

So perilh all, whofe breaft ne'er learn'd to glovf 

For other's good, or melt at other's woe. 
Hobbes is faithful : 

Mother, faid he, you well, may angry be ; 

And yet 1 better know what's good and il^ 

Than heretofore. 
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But impotent thefe riots to repel, 
I bear their outrage/ tho' my foul rebel : 
Helplefs amid the fibres* of death I tread, 
Ani xiiimbers* leagued in impious union dread: 
But : now no^Kitoe is theirs; this wrong pro-* 
' >'■ •oeActa 1 ' ,; : ' jy '' " 375 

From JruSjj and the guilty Irus bleeds. 
O wouldto" Jove ! or her whofe arms diiplay 
51ie fhidd of JoveJ or him -who rules the day! 
That yoii' proud Suitors, who licentious tread 
^efe courts^ within thefe courts like Irus bled : 
^hofe loofe head tott'ring, as with wine op- 
preft, a8i 

Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his breaft ; 



Ver. 275. — — this wrong proceeds 

From Irus, and the guilty Irus bleeds J] 
Euftathius informs u.% that we are here to underftand the fray 
between Irus and Ulyfles, Penelope refers to the violence intended 
fo be offered to Ulyfles, when the footftool was thrown at him by 
Antinous ; we find that (he was acquainted with that aflault from 
her fpeech in the preceeding book. In reality, the queen was 
ignorant of the combat between Irus and Ulyfles : but Telemachos 
niHundcrfbuida her with defign, and makes an apology for the 
Suitors, fearing to raife a further diforder, or provoke them to 
feme more violent a& of refentment. P. 

Ver. 281.] The whole of Homer's verfe may be fully given 
in nearly the fame terms with Ogilby : 

Nodding his head, as in a drunken fit: 
but the prefent paflage, from it's refemblance to one in the 
Dunciad, ii. 397. might undergo Pope's correction: 
1 Thrice. Budget aim'd to fpeak, but thrice, foppreft 

I By potent Arthur, knock' d Sis chin and breaft. 
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Pow'rlefs to more, his ftagg'xiag feet 4epy 
The coward wretch the jprivilqge tp%. 

Then to4^^u£WvEur)^wch^sxcpU»^ 4*5 
OjwfilyWdt aa4^ot rooi:ciair tiaa wifet 
Should Greece ,thro' all her hua<M&^&iTO 
Thy finifli'd charms, all Greece woi444Wvn thy 

fwajr, 
In rival crouds cpnteft the jjlqrioHg prps*, 
Di^ecgpilwg rtjalw? to gwe upon thy qw$:: js* 
Oworowi! lowlieft^f the lovely &nd> 
fr tody perfpft, apd cowf ljajt j» q^J 



Ver. 288. — — tfJ7 Greece would own thy fwqjh 4fce.] Homer 

(as Euftathius obferves) denotes the Morea or P ek pc nne /us, fo 
called from Iafus the Ton «f Argus, «d Io king of that country ; 
Strabo agrees with Euftathius. .Chapman wonderfully mjft)kes 
Homer, and explains im own miftafce in a jparaphsgfit of fix fines* 
Mpft wife Jcarius' daughter, if all thofe 
That did /pr £oichp£ Yent'rpos (ail difpefe* 
For that rifibpjwW«; had before tptiqcn 
Earth's rifther prize, in th'.Macenfcn aaejm* 
They had nQt m^de tlut Tcgrage ; v but toyoiB 
WoftW All^heir irirtnes, all their things vpw. 

J need *et fey ,h*w jforeign tab .is to the /origirad. & j e alky 
*#•$*/ *^.4M^nt<epkhe«0, fignife»^tfiwrtt<»twriiWi; Vkjgfafc 
•^jo** means Tbejalj, and I«nv ".Apw Ptlfwmejiu ; but Jttat it 
denotes Crr^ce unive.Hally ; for it would appear abfurd tp jtcll 
Penelope, that all the Morea would admire her beauty, k tfais wqoJ4 
Men the compliment ; nor is any reafon to be affigned why Pelc 
ponnefus mould admire lier moie than die reft of the -Greeks. P. 
Ver, 291.3 So Chapman: 

In flature^ beauty, forme in every ki*d$ 

Of all pagrp outward^ and for faujttylfe ifM*Je. 
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Ah me! returns the queen, when from this 
ihore 
Ulyfles feiTd, thea beauty was no more ! 
The Gods decreed thefe eyes oo more ihctuid 
keep Jt *oj 

Their wonted grace, but only ferve to weep. 
Should he return, whatever my beauties prove. 
My virtues Jaft ; my brighteft charm is love. 
Now, Grief, thou all art jaaiae ! the Gods oercaft 
My foul with woes, that long, ah long muft laft ! 
Too faithfully my heart retains the day 301 

That fadly tore my royal lord away : 
He grafp'd my hand, and Oh my fpoufe 1 I leave 
Thy arms, (he cry'd) perhaps to find a grave : 
Fame fpeaks the Trojans bold ; they boaft the UciM 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill, jtf 

Vcr. 293.] I mail give a literal ver&on of Penelope's fpeech, 
as a meafure for tke deviations of oar translator : 

Th' immortals marr'd my charms of feature then, 
And fhape, when Greece 'for Ilium went on board* 
And my dear fpoufe Ulytfcs join'd the train. 
Oh! -mould he come, the guardian of my life ! 
Then would my fame with &efher beauties bloom. 
Now grief confumes : fuch woes my demon fendsl 

Ver. 297.] OgHby is neither unfaithful, nor low : 
Would he returning rule this life of mine, 
My honour and my beauty more would mine. 

Ver. 303.] Shall we thus fubftitute lefs exceptionable rhymes? 
He grajpt my hand, and Oh ! perhaps to find 
A grave (he cry'd) I leave my fpoufe behind f 

Vex. 30$..] Thefe fiur verfes, And pajticujarljr the latter 
Jkoujjet, are excellent. 
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To dart the fpcar, and guide the ruflurig car 
With dreadful inroad thro* the walks of war* 
My fentence is gone' forth, and 'tis decreed 
Perhaps by righteous Heav'n that I muft bleed ! 
My father, mother, all, I truft to thee ; 3 n 

To them, to them transfer the love of me : 
But when my fbn grows man, the royal fway 
Refign, and happy be thy bridal day! 



Yer. 312.] His author dictates thus : . 

To them transfer, encreas'd, the love of me. 
Ver, 313. But when my Jon grows man, the royal fway 
Refign, and happy he. thy bridal day.] 
The original fays, refign the palace to Telemachus : this is Jpolee* 
according to the cuftdms of antiquity : the wife, upon her fecond 
marriage, being obliged to refign the houfe to the heir of the 
family. This circumftance is inferted with, great judgment; the 
Suitors were determined to feize it upon marriage with Penelope, 
as appears from the fecond Odyfley. 

What mighty labours would he then create, 

To feize his treafures, and divide his fate, 

The royal palace to the queen convey, 

Or him ihe blefles in the bridal day ? 
Penelope therefore by this declaration gives the Suitors; to under- 
hand, that the palace belonged not to her, but Telemachus. 
This aflertion has a double effect; it is intended to make the 
Suitors lefs warm in their addrefles ; or if they perfift, to fet the 
injuftice done to Telemachus in open view. The beauty of all 
the fpeeches of Penelope in this book is fa obvious that it needs 
no explanation ; Homer gives her a very amiable character, fhe 
is good in every relation of life, merciful to the poor and (banger, 
a tender mother, and an affectionate wife ; eyery period is almoft 
a lecture of morality. 

My father, mother, all, I truft to thee $ 

To them, to them transfer the love of me. 
This fhews the duty of the child to the parent ; it may be extended 
to all perfons to whom we owe any duty ; and humanity require^ 
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Such were his words ; and Hymen now prepares 
To light his torch, and give me up to cares; 316 
TV affli&ive hand of wrathful Jove to bear : 
A wretch, the moft compleat that breathes the air ! 
FalTn ev'n below the rights to woman due ! 
Carelefs to pleafe, with infblence ye woo ! 320 
The gen'rous lovers, ftudious to lucceed, 
Bid their whole herds and flocks in banquets 

bleed ; 
By. precious gifts the vow fincere difplay : 
You, only you, make her ye love your prey. 

that we fliould endeavour to eafe the burden of our friends in pro- 
portion to their calamities ; we fhould at all times confult their 
happinefs, bat chiefly in the hour of adverfity. A friend fhould 
be a fupport to lean upon in all our infirmities. P. 

Vex. 323. By precious gifts, the wwjincere difplay : 
You, only you, make her ye love your prey.] 
Horace, lib. ii. Sat. 5. make* a very fevere reflection upon Pene- 
lope, and in her perfon (I fay not how juftly) upon the whole fex ; 
he gives the avarice of the Suitors as the fole reafon of Penelope's 
chaftity; and infinuates that women would fell their virtue, if 
men would be at the expence to buy. 

" Venit enim magnum donandi parca juventus, 
*' Nee tantum Veneris, quantum ftudiofa culinae. 
t€ Sic tibi Penelope frugi eft : quae fi femel uno 
•" De fene guflarit, tecum partita lucellum ; 
" Ut canis, a corio nunquam abfterrebitur un&o." 
Horace, had this paflage in view, and imputes the coldnefs of 
Penelope to a want of generality in her admirers. Diodorust 
afiorea us, that Venus had a temple in iEgypt dedicated to her 
onder the title of yguft 'AQpoXiry : or golden Venus ; and it is her 
■find epithet throughout all Homer 4 * Near Memphis there was an 
jtibtnient pi. ground called /& field of golden Venus: but it ought 
BOt to be concealed, that fome perfons believes (he bears that 
"i from the golden colour of her hair. Horace, to give this 
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Well-pleas* dUfyfles hears bis queen decervfe ytf 
The fuitor-train, and raife a thifft to giw ; 



tktft the greater fhtngch* putt tike words inttf the m+tfb of the 
prophet Tirefias, a perfon of unerring veracity, p. 

Ver. 325. Well-fleas' d Uljfis bears bis queen deceive 
Tbejuitcr-train, and raije a tbtrft /*£?<**.] 
This conduct may appear fomewhat extraofdinary both jo Pene* 
lope and UlyfTes; fhe not only takes, bat aiks presents from 
perfons whdm fhe never intends to marry : is nor this a ffgn either 
of avarice or falfhood? and is not UlyfTes equally gnilty, who 
rejoices at it? Bat in realky, Penelope is no way faulty; fhe 
deceives the Suitors with hopes of marriage by accepting thefe 
prefents, but it is for this fele reafon that fhe accepts tbem; fie 
intends to give them falfe hopes, and by that method to defer the 
nuptial hour : it is not injuflice, but an equitable reprifal ; they 
had violently wafted her treafures, and fhe artftfly recover* part 
of them by a piece of refined management. Dacter defends her 
after another method: fhe believes that Penelope thos sets, not 
out of intereft but honour ; it was a difgiace to to great a princefi 
to have fo many admirers, and never to receive from their hands 
fuch prefents as cuftom not only allows, but commands ; neither 
k Ulyffes Mameable, who rejoices at hi* wile's pelky. He 
enderftood he* intent, and being artful himself/ fmife* to fee her 
artfulnefs, 

Plutarch in his treattfe of reading poems, vindicates UlyfJbr 
very much in the fame way : if (fays that author) Ulyflet rejoiced! 
at Penelope's art in drawing prefents front the Suitors out of 
avarice, he difcovers hkrifelf to be a fetdid pfeffifator ef his wife ; 
but if through a wife fbrefight he hoped by her acceptance of the 
prefents, to get the Suitors move fcKo his power, by hilling them 
into fecurity, and laying all their fufpieion* atop* through a 
Hidden profped of marriage; if this occasions*! hkjey, thkjop 
attthig from her artful management, and ftaft a loll coafiieace* fat 
his wife, is no ways bkmeable, but proceeds foto a »m<cienea^k* 
hMsdable caufe. In mort, the Suitors were enemies, sfed nothing 
could be pra&fed diwonourably againi them, than either Wyflfc* 
e* Penelope could aft confidently with their own bonder. P. 

Similar rhymes of incomft complexion Me fa this ffttbge ef 
Chapman attb, an* ©gilby. 
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?^e htt^fh^kintite^ but thfcfe hopes betray, 
AtftJ pw>mife, yet eftkte fh« bridal day. 

While ye* fte?$«ila*tl» gay Anting cries, 
Offspring tf fctegS, ami i&*« tfafr WOMaii 
wife! **» 

Ti« tight i '<i* maafe prerogative to give> 
And CttftettH bid* «hte wilhottt flmme femme j 
Yet nevaf * &6v*f , from thy donse we move* 
* Tit HyffMtt Kghto the torch of fpowfii tove. 

The paw *%^ch their b^rakfe to cowvey #$ 
Tbtf gift* «tf tevo ; with fpeed they ukg the way. 
A robe Aritineus giwes of Akuttg dye^ 
The varying hues k» gay c^nfofioa rife 
Rich f&m the artift's hind! twelve clafps of 

Clofe to the feiVfiitfg waift th& Veft infold ; 34* 



Ver* 3x7. Falfe h^fis Jb* UuMss.\ It is certain that the words 
in the Greek will bear a double conHrudlion, and &&yt $«^ 
fuCUx^K Wiwi may refer either to Penelope or UfyTtes. Eufta- 
thins dunks they are fpoken of Ulyfles ; then the meaning k, that 
Ulyfles comforted fc&feff with" he* alifculng vrords, white he 
formed a defign *ttf cfiffertnt from what her wofdS exprefled; 
feat Dacier refers them to Penelope, perhaps with letter reafbn : 
ttop depends Vrjtoti p ite in the preceding tint ; *ftd by thus 
anderftanding it, the conftwrfRon beWmefc ¥tif and naftiral; and 
the fentence meant, ftflt PtiNdofe** words flattered the Suitors 
into hopes of marriage, while fcft» t&Afcgfcts wdrt tnfy diftant from 
Ms^l/My witlf tikes* MBMtm : this* mterftfettfction beft ag/ees 
with tWgetMlldefigzrbf Penehspe, wmokwas to a& an artful 
pert, and neither comply, nor abfokrtefy refoft tkeif axMrefles. P. 

Ver. 33%} PMfip'sv kr hi* letter from Gopettffcgem 
By mow di^tf*!**^^** lie. 
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Down from the fwelling loiils* ; the veft unbdund 
Floats in bright Waves redundant o'er the ground* 
A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay, 
That ihot effulgence like the felar ray, 
Eurymachus prefents i and ear-rings bright, 345 
With triple flars, that caft a trembling light. * 
Pifander bears a necklace wrought .with art ; 
And ev'ry peer, expreffive of .his heart* 
A gift beftows : this done, the queen afctnds, 
And flow behind her damfel-train attends. 350 
. Then to the dance they form the vocal ftrain, 
*Till Hefperus leads forth the ftarry train ; 
And now he raifes, as the day-light fades, 
His golden circlet in the deep'ning ihades : 
Three vafes heapM with copious fires difplay 35$ 
O'er all the palace a fiditious day ; 

Ver. 343O This paftage is excellent; nor Chapman amifs i 

And round about an amber verge did run, 

That caft a radiance from it, like the fun : 
norOgilby: 

Eurymachus a golden chain, fo bright 

With amber, like the fun it caft a light. 
Ver, 350.] Homer thus : 

Laden <witb gifts, her damfel train attends* 
Ver. 352.] Paradife Loft, iv. 605. 

— — — * Hefperus, thai led 

Tbeftarty boft, rode brighteft. 
Ver. 354.] So Milton again, of the fame liar i fctf. Loft, r. 169b 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'ft the finiling mom 

With thy bright circlet. 
Ver. 355. Three n>afrs heap 4 with copious fires difiLy \ 
O'er all tbtjJw ujtiiuim 4tf*\ 
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From ipace to fpace the torch widc*beamirig 

burns* 
And Uprightly damfels trim the rays by turns. 

To whom the king : HI fuits yoilr fex to fhy 
Alojie with men ! ye modeft maids, away! 360 
Go, with the queen the ipindle gtiide ; or cull 
(The partners of her cares) the filver wool ; 
Be it my talk the torches to fupply, 
Ev'n till the morning lamp adorns the iky ; 



The word in the Greek is Xo^irfif , or a vafe which was placed 
upon a tripod, upon which the antients burnt dry and oftentimes 
odoriferous wood, to give at once both perfume and light. Eufta* 
thins explains it by gurf&rtff , or a veflH raifed on feet in the 
/Ktrire of an hearth. Hefychius explains toprfig, an hearth placed 
in the middle of the houfe or hall, on which they burnt dry wood 
with intermingled torches to enlighten it. It is ftrange that there 
is no mention of lamps, but only torches, in Homer ; undoubtedly 
lamps were not yet in ufe in Greece, although much earlier found 
out by the Hebrews : thus Exod. xxv. 6. oil is mentioned, and 
injoined to be ufed in giving light to the fan&uary, P v 

Ver, 359. — — ~- 111 fuits your fix fftay 

Alone *witb nun I yi modeft majdt, away /] 
Homer is perpetually giving us leflbns of decency and morality. 
It may be thought that thb interlude between Ulyifet and the 
iamfels of Penelope is foreign to the a&km of the Odyfley; but 
k reality it is far from it; the Poet undertook to defcribe the 
disorders whieh the abfence of a prince occafiont in his family ; 
this pafiage is an inftance of it ; and Homer with good judgment 
makes tkefc wantons declare their contempt of Ulyfles, and their 
fciwr to their Suitors, that we may acknowledge the juftice of 
their panifrmunt in the fubfequent parts of the OdyfTey. P. 

Ver. 361.] Thefe are the vicious rhymes of OgHby : 
In her apartment filver fleeces cull, 
And carded, her prefent the ptfreli <wf& 

Vol, IV. P 
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Ev'n till the morning, with unwearied carei 36$ 
Sleeplefs I watch ; for I have learn'd to bear. 

Scornful they heard : Melantho, fair and young, 
(Melantho, from the loins of Dolius fprung, 
Who with the queen her years an infant led, 
With the loft fondnefs of a daughter bred) 370 
Chiefly derides ; regardlefs of the cares 
Her queen endures, polluted joys ihe fhares 
No&urnal with Eurymachus : with eyes ; . 
That fpeak difdain, the wanton thus replies* 

Oh ! whither wanders thy diftemper'd brain, 
Thou bold intruder on a princely train ? 376 

Hence to the vagrant's rendezvous repair ; 
Or fhun in fome black forge the midnight air. , 



Ver. 375.] This fpeech is very well done. : 
Ver. 377. Hence to the vagrant 9 s rendezvous repair; 

Or Jhun in feme black forge the midnight air.] 
I flatter myfelf that I have given the true fenfe of goteS'ibf &^<x, 
and Max* : * n Greece the beggars in winter retired by night to 
pnblick forges for their warmth, or to fome rendezvous where 
they entertained themfelves as it were in a common aiTembly. 
Euftathius explains foV;pg to be a puhlick place without any dovrs, 
where beggars were ufed to lodge. Hefychius gives us feveral 
interpretations of the word, that it fignines an aiTembly, a con- 
verfation ; it implies alfo publick floves or baths ; and Euftathius 
informs us from Ariftophanes, that beggars ufed to take up their 
lodgings in the publick baths* as well as in thefe places mentioned 
by Homer; xpth&itH ^f"f * s an office of men that work in brafs. 
He further obferves that thefe two places are ufed after the fame, 
manner in Hefiod. 

nag ¥ ito ^aXxiiOF buxw, ftj iv aAf* >u?tfif 
*G(? WW'?' oa-OTi xfvoi atifots tifyoi 
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Proceeds this boldnefs from a turn of foul, 

Or flows licentious from the copious bowl ? 380 

Is it that vanquifh'd Irus fwells thy mind ? 

A foe may meet thee of a braver kind, 

Who, fhort'ning with a ftorm of blows thy ftay, 

Shall fend thee howling all in blood away ! 

To whom with frowns; impudent in 
wrong ! 385 

Thy lewd fhall curb that infolence of tongue ; 
Know to Telemachus I tell th* offence : 
The fcourge, the fcourge (hall lafh thee into fenfe. 

With confpious fhaipe they hear the ftern 
rebuke, 
Nor longer durft fqftain the fov'reign look. 390 
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It may not be improper to obferve, that <ma\ ¥ ft* S**o» x«Axti«» is 
very ill translated by Accede jEneam Jedem, in the Latin vcrfion ; 
k ihould htfuge officinam JErariam. P, 

Vcr. 38 1. Zr it that vanquiflfd Irus fwells thy mindf\ The word 
ki Homer is #*£*, which is ufed in various places ; fometimes 
(obferves Plutarch in his treatife upon reading poems) it fignifies 
hixg difquteted in plind, 

&C ifar" 3 **ww" afiGia-aT*, rtiftro ¥ alius, 
In other places it implies an infolent joj, or boafting\ and then 
he quotes this verfe, 

H a&vns *T» T Ipo» hit&aat. P. 

Yer. 385.] Our tranflator is prolix, inaccurate, and unhappy. 
I crave the reader's indulgence for an undifguifed yerfion of this 
reply: 

Thefe feucy words Telemachus^ thou b — h I 
Shall quickly know, and mince thee limb by limb. 
Vex. 389.} This is very poor. Thus his original : 
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Then to the fervile talk the mtfnirch turns ! 
His royal bands : each torch refulgent burns 
With added day : meanwhile in rauieful mood* 
Abforpt in thought, on vengeance fbe'd he ftood. 
And now the martial Maid, by deeper wrongs 39$ 
To rouie Ulyfles, points the Suitors* tongues : 
Scornful of age, to taunt the virtuous man, 
Thoughtlefs and gay, Eurymachus began. 

Hear me (he cries) confederates and friends t 
Some God no doubt this ftranger kindly feuds; 409 



Thefe words alarm the women : through the hod* 
They feud without delay, with tottering joynts; 
Perfuaded, he would fee his threat perform'd. 
Ver; 395. And new the marital Maid, by deeper <i«*Mg# 
To roufe Uljtfes, points the Suitors* tongues .] 
It may be thought very unjuftifiable in Homer, to introduce 
Minerva exciting the Suitors to violence. Dacier defends th* 
Poet by. fhewing that the, fentiment is conformable to tint uW> 
logy : and the all-wife Author of our being is pleafed fometum 
to harden the hearts of the wicked, (or rather to permit tjiem to 
harden their own hearts) that they may fijl up the xneafure of their 
erjf&es., and be ripe for judgment: yet we are not to imagine^ 
that any perfon is neceffitated to be wicked : it is not the harden*, 
ing the heart that originally makes- men impious, but they are &t£t 
impious, and then they are delivered over to an hardnefs of hejut* 
But Homer may be juftified another way; and Minerva may 
be underftood to acl thus in favour of Ulyfles: the Goddeft of 
Wifdom infatuates the Suitors to infult that hero, and haften their 
own definition. P. 

Ver. 400. Some God, no doubt, this flr anger kindly finds.] Ari- 
ftotle affirms that fiomer is the father of poetry ; not only of tbe 
epick, bu^ alfo of the dramatick ; that he taught how to write 
tragedy in the Iliad, and comedy by feveral fhort fetches in the 
Odyffey. Euftathius here remarks, that he likeWe gave a model 
for Satyr, of which the Cyclops of Euripides dill extant is an 
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The fhkiing blldnefe of his head furtey, 
ft aids our torch*Kght, and reflects the rajr. 
Then to the king that leVeH'd hlughfy 

. Troy* 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to employ 
Thofe hands in work? to tend the rural trade. 
To draft the walk* and form thf embow'rkig 

fhade } .46* 



example; (which Is a (atyrick poem founded upon the ftory of 
Polypheme in Homer.) I confefe my eye is not (harp enough to 
fee the dignity of thefe railleries ; and i{ may be thought that 
Homer is the father of anothef kind of poetry, I mean the Farce, 
and that thefe low conceits are no way to be juftified, b.ut by 
being put into the mouths of the Suitors, perfons of no dignity of 
chara&er. Longinus brings fuch deJcriptiontf of the Suitors, a* 
infiances of the decay of Homer's genius. When that declines 
(oMerves that author) Poets commonly pleafe thcmfelyes with 
painting manners ; fuch is Homer's defcfiption of the lives led by 
the Suitors in the palace of Ulyfles : for in reality all that defcrip- 
don is a kind of cdmedy> wherein the different chara£Ur» of men 
are painted* P. 

Veer. 401. ttfjkining: bddrmfi of kit headfarvty, 

It Mt cur totcb-ligbt, and re/kBs the ray*] • 
TUb in Dieter's judgment is a raillery purely fatyffcal; ft Is 
dram flow the mftturg glafs of an old man's bald head. But if 
Air b6- pertly fetyrieal, to be a fetyrift is to be a bad man: to 
ffaVyraatttAd infirmities is inhumanity : old age is venerable, and 
the bald head as weft as the gray hair is an honour, and ought 
toot to be the fobjeA of raillery. I doubt not but Homer put it 
into the mouth of Eurymachufe to makre him mbtfe odious; antftb 
- us tint die feme man who invades his prince's property, 
• the ftrangtr> and outrages the poor; pays no deference 
oil age, but i» feafe enough to eonteinn what he ought to 
Vise and folly are the province of fatyr, not human 
,-:■—- K 



* J 
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So food and raiment cdnftant will I give : 
But idly thus thy loul prefers to live, 
And ftarve by ftrolling, not by work to thrive. 
To whom incens'd: Should we, O Prince, 
engage 4"> 

Io rival talks beneath the burning rage 
Of fumttier funs ; . were both conftrairi'd to wield, 
Foodlefs, the fcythe along the burthen'd field ; 

SnBEBBE9H9 

Ver, 407.] Ogilby is tolerably good : 

Sandals I (hall beftow, and neatly cloath; 

But thofe, who idly live, all works do loath ; 

l%ou rather would'ft a begging go, and put 

Mtire vi&uals Hill in thy ungodly gut. 
Vct , 412.—* — were both conjtrain'd to wield, 

Foodlefsy the fcythe along the burthen* d field.] 
I doubt not bat iuch employments as thefe, now only fuitable to 
low lire, will feem mean to many readers, and unworthy of* the 
dignity of epick poetry : it is no defence to fay that they are 
mentioned by a beggar, and therefore agreeable to his chara&ei : 
the words are addrefTed to a prince, arid fuppofe that a flrill in 
fuch works was not unufual to perfons of eminent ftations ; other- 
wife the challenge of UlyfTes is ridiculoufly abfurd. Who could 
forbear laughing, if he mould hear one of our beggars challenge 
a peer, to plough or mow with him all day without eating ? The 
truth is, the greateft perfons followed fuch employments without 
any diminution of their dignities ; nay, a flrill in fuch works as> 
agriculture was a glory even to a lung : Homer here places it 
upon a level with military fcience, and the knowledge of the 
cultivation of the ground is equalled to glory in war. In the pre* 
face to the paftorals of Virgil, (but not written by Mr. Dryden) 
there is a pauage that (hews that the fame Simplicity of manners 
prevailed amongft the antient Latins, as amongft the antient 
Creeks: " It ought not (fays that author) to furprife a modern 
" writer, that kings laid down their firft rudiments of gdrern- 
«' ment in tending their mute fubje&s, their herds and. flocks: 
" nor ought it to feem ftrange that the matter of the horfe tokiag 
" JLatinus in the ninth &neid was found in the homely employ^ 
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Or fhould we labour while the ploughfhare 

wounds, 
With fteers of equal ftrength, th' allotted 
igrounds; 4*5 

Beneath my labours, how thy wond'ring eyes 
Might, fee the fable field at once arife ! . 
Should Jove dire war unloofe, with fpear, and 

,:.!■ ifhield, 
And nodding helm, 1 tread th' enfanguin'd field, 

S9399SS5SSS9 

" ment o( cleaving blocks, when news of the firft fkirmifh 
u between the Trojans and Latins was brought to him." This 
jyilftpf fatly- vindicates Homer, and {hews that fuch employments 
were.no dfftjpnour to the greateft perfons; but there are two 
errours ife the qiidtation; it is not taken from the ninth, but the 
ieventh Jtacad ;:nor is Tyrrheus, who cleaves the blocks, matter 
of the horfe to. king Latinus, but the intendant of his flocks; or 
as Drydcn translates it, 

Tyrbeus* chief rkrigir to the Latian king. 
" +~i— *rytthtutcpc pater, cui regia parent 
". Armenta, & late cuftodia credita campi.". 
TyrrheWs is no otherwifea warrionr, than as a deer under his 
chargt* being killed, engages him in a quarrel* and he arms the 
rufticks to encounter the Trojans who flew it. 
« — — — vocat agmina Tyrrheus 
Quadrifidam quercum cuneis ut forte coaftis 

Scindebat" 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, 
Then clench'd an hatchet in his horny fift ; 
But held his, hand from the defcending ftroke, 
And left his wedge within the cloven oak. 
It is true, though Tyrrheus was not a mailer of the horfe to the 
king, yet his office was a pott of dignity, otherwife it had 
been Very eafy for Virgil to have given him a more noble employ- 
ment. P. 
Ver. 419.] There is an incongruity of ten/is here. This 
«^Cfcptiflf*;9Ught be removed by the following corrections : 
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Fiorce in tfce van : then wou'dft thou, wou'dft 
thou, fay, 42* 

Mifhame me glutton, in that glorious day ?k ; 
No, thy ill-judging thoughts the brave difgrace ; 
*Tis thou injurious art, not 1 am bafe. 
Proud to fecin brave among a cowafrfctfam ! . 
But know, thou art not valorous, but vain; 4*5 
Gods I ffaould the ftern Ulyfles rife in iflight, 
Thefe gates would feem too narrow fbrrthy ifligbL 

While yet he fpeafca, Eurymaehus replies 
With indignation flaflting from his .tffas.. '[ 

Slave, I with juftice might deferve ther wrciig* 
Should I not punifh that opprobrious t^iigue^ 431 
Irreverent to the great, and uncontroTd* 
Art thou from wine, or innate fottjr* fcofcj t . 
Perhaps, thefe outrages from Irus flow,': 
A worthlefs triumph o'er a worthlcfeibe ! 435- 

He faid, and wkh fall force a footftoql jhrevr : 
Whirl'd from his arm with erring rage it 41cw ; 
Uly fifes, cautious of the vengeful foe* 
Stoops to the ground, and difappoints the blow. 

And nodding helm, fierce in th' enfangtnVd field 
If at the ran you Jaw me; would job, lay—. F 

Vcr. 426.] Hobbes may fervcas a comment on this paflage!^ 
But (kpuld Ulyfies-cproe and find yo* here, 

You'd think th& door (though it be very wi^e). , ; . 
As you are running otit too narrow were, ' ,. ., 

Saglad you_'d be you* head* tQ fry* or hVJe* y * * 

Vcr 4*Q*] Tty ttaaflarioa of. this, lepty is n 
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Not (k* youth who deals the £oWct raOti$ '44* 
Full on his (boulder it inflidb a wound, '• « ' 
DaA'd from hi* hand the founding goblet tiles, 
He fhrieks, he reels, he falls, and bwa&lefs lies* 

Then wild uproar and clamow mounts theik^ 
•Till mutual thus the peers mdignatit cry; 4+5 
O had this ftranger fimk to realms beneath, H 
To the black realnte of daritne&aitd of death, 
£re yet he trod thefc fliores ! to ftqdfe he dorofc 
: Beer againft peer 3 and what the weighty caufe I 
A vagabond I for him the great defixoy 4f> 

la vite ignoble jars, the feaft of joy. 

To whom the ftem Telcmachus upro& 3 ' ' 
<3k>ds ! what wild folly from the goblet flows *' 
Whence this unguarded opennefe of foul, : 
But from the licence of the t»pious bowl ? 451 
Or heavn delufion fends: but hence, away 1 
Force I forbear, and without force obey* 

.: ^*F* 44S-3 . This few* t* be carried fartfef* than the language 
H# J*% original wityl warrant. Chapman's ♦erfioftia good and 
fitfifel: 

iQpwne ii4 tie fowling ewre* and after *t» 
The gu&kfe page lay fpcawliag to th* dafc 1 
,- ::i . And crying on*. ;, - »; • ■ 

„ •? Vcr. 444.] Ogilby deals much fa tttafpochNn, of exaggera- 
tion, here introduce^ to acf omarodate tip .rhymes* nqt Efficiently 
diftinft from thole of the precedrng.Co^gjifV Tips his author : 

Through the dim room the. Suitors uproar raig'd. , 
'^^npxfe.Xioff* 11. 54^ 
*' i,:f!: : -^ — - — Utelf fearce hoTds the 'yntt uproar. 

' ! ?W. i 4J#. Tbrte 1 forbear; apJ wtfaut'jftrci oBej. J ' TKs is' Vf ry 
'-&& 5n Tdemacnusj^he 'Aact'feolcen 'Waifaly in fcefete* <Sf 
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. -., ^Sifeot, abafo-d, they hear «he ftera rebuke^ 
*Till thus. Amphiiioplus the filence broke. > * 
. Trw are hi&; words, and he whotri fruth 

'] ,- / ofiends ' . f J? . :■■ 4^ 

Not with Telemachus, but trutlj, Contends i 
Let not the hand of violence' invade ! , 

The revrend Granger, or the lpotlefs maid ; ' 
Retire we hence ! but crown with rofy wine ; 
The flowing goblet to the pow'rs divine ; 4$$ 
Guard he his gueft beneath whofe roof he ftands : 
This juftice, this the focial right demands. 

The peers affent ; the goblet Mulius crown'd 
With purple juice, and bore in order rounds 
Each. peer fucceffive his libation pours 47a 

To the bleft Gods that fill th' aereal bow'rss 



UlyiTes, and he apprehends left he fliould have provoked the 
Suitors too far; he therefore foftens his expreffiori, to avoid foipi- 
cions of a latent caufe, why he interefts himfelf fo vigoroufly in 
vindication of a beggar, againft the princes of the country. 
Befides, too obftinate an oppofition might have provoked the 
Suitors to have continued all night in the palace, which wouM 
have hindered UlyiTes and Telemachus from concerting their 
meafures to bring about their deftru&ion : Telemachus therefore, 
to induce them to withdraw, ttfes menaces, but menaces approach- 
ing to perfuafion ; if he had ufed violence, matters muft imme- 
diately have come to extremities. K 

Ver. 470. Each peer Jkcceffiwe bis libation pours 

To tbe bleft Gods — ] 

We have already obferved that libations were made to the Gods 
before and after meals ; here we fee the Suitors offer their libation 
before they retire to repofe. We are not to afcribe this religious 
+Bt to the piety of thefe debauchees, but to the cuOonis of $e 
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Then fwill'd with wine, with noife the crowds 

obey, 
And ruftiing forth tumultuous, reel away. 



times ; they pra&ife not true religion, but only the exteriors of 
it ; they are not pious, but fafhionable. P. 

Ver. 471.] Rather, I prefume, 

— that fill th' atberial bow'rs. 

I forbear fome notices of incorrect rhymes and {mailer inaccuracies 
towards the conclusion of this book, in paflages not capitally 
interefting to the reader. Editor* 

The action of this book is comprehended in a very fhort dura- 
tion of time ; it begins towards the dofe of the day, and ends at 
the time when the Suitors withdraw to repofe ; this is the evening 
and part of the night of the thirty-ninth day. 

In general, this book is in the Greek very beautiful: the 
combat between Irus and UlyfTes is naturally defcribed; it is 
indeed between beggars, but yet not without dignity, it being 
almoft of the fame nature with the fingle combats pradtifed amongft 
heroes in their moft folemn games ; as is evident from that in the 
Iliad, at the funeral of Patroclus. I could wifh Homer had not 
condefcended to thofe low jells and mean railleries towards the 
conclufion : it is true, they are not without effect, as they agree 
with the characters of the Suitors and make UlyfTes a fpectator of 
the diforders of his own family, and provoke him to a fpeedy 
vengeance : but might not more ferious provocations have been 
found out, fuch as might become the gravity and majefty of epick 
poetry ? or if gaiety was eflential to his characters, are quibbles 
fo too? Thefe may be thought to be of the fame level with thofe 
conceits which Milton puts into the mouth of the devil, and which 
difgrace his poem. But the dignity, the tendernefs, and juffcnefa 
of the fentiments, in all the fpeeches of Penelope, more than 
atone for the low railleries of Eurymachus. P. 



w> 



THE ARGUMENT. 



The Difcovery of Ulyffes to Euryclea. 

T JLTSSES and bis Jon remove the weapons out of 
U the armory. Ulyffes in conversation with Penelope 
gives a fictitious account of his adventures \ then affitres 
her he had formerly entertained her hujbandin Crete \ 
Und dejcribes exactly bis per/on and drejs, affirms to 
have beard of him in Phaacia and Thejprotia, and that 
bis return is certain, and within a month. He then goes 
to bathe, and is attended by Euryclea, who difcovers 
him to be Ulyffes by the fear upon bis leg, which hi 
firwrly received in bunting the wild boar on Parnajfus* 
The Poet inferts a digreffion, relating that accident, with 
all its particulars. P» 



NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

THE fcene ftifl eentlntwt fa <h* ]fatface c* Ulyffes ; but new 
perfons are introduced to carry on the a&ion, and diverfify 
the ftory : this book opens ' wHk a repetition from the fixteenth > 
the antients marked it with an afterifm, without any obelifk, to 
fhew that it was here injferted with propriety : as we draw nearer 
the conclufion of the poem, the repetitions are more frequenj. 
Vlrgtfh** generally avoided them, and indeed it tn&f be obfertec), 
that tbefe two Poets differ in nothing more than the manner or 
their elocution : Virgil is'full, but Homer even overflows; and 
this agrees with their general charafters. Homer is like tho& 
painters of whom Apelles ufed to complain, that they left nothing 
t& be imagined' by the fpeclator, and made too accurate repr£ 
AsBtttbns; but Virgil is like Timantes in Pliny. Timanti /&*& 
mm tdfuit ingenii> in mnibus operibus ejus inttUigitur fhs fimfis 
fuam pktgitur : and again, oftendit ttiam qua occulta* \ 

Euftathius obferves, that the unexpected opportunity to remove 
the arms in the abfence of the Suitors, occafiote this repetition: 
in the fixteenth book Ulyffes told Telemachu* he would give k 
fgn when he fhodd make the removal, defpairing of ait oppor- 
tunity to give a publick direction, without danger from the 
Suitors ; he therefore wifely lays hold of the prefent hour which 
happily favours his defires, and injoins the arms to be removed 
immediately. P. 
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CONSULTING fecret with the htoe#eye\l 
maid, 
Still in the dome divine Ulyffes ftayM : 
Itevcngc mature lor aft inflamM his breaft j 
And thtta the fon the fervent fire addreft, 

Inflant convey thofe ftecly {lores of war $ 
To diftant rooms, difpos ? d with fecret care : 
The caufe demanded by the fuitor-train, 
To fboth their fears a fpecious reafon feign : 
Say, fince Ulyffes left his natal coaft, 
Gb&ene with fmoke, their beamy luftre loft, i© 



NOTES. 

Ver. 9.) The reader may cortipare Broome'* trafcflatkm of chit 
feme paflkge hi book xvl vcrfe 308. 

v«l. i¥. q. 
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His arms deform'd the roof they wont adorn : 
From the glad walls inglorious lumber torn. 
Suggeft, that Jove the peaceful thought infpir'd, 
Left they by fight of fwords to fury fir'd, 
Difhoneft wounds, or violence of foul, 15 

Defame the bridal feaft, and friendly bowl. 

The prince obedient to the fage command, 
To Euryclea thus : The female band 
In their apartments keep ; fecure the doors : 
Thefe fwarthy arms among the covert flores 20 
Are feemlier hid; my thoughtlefs youth they 

blame, 
ImbrownM with vapour of the fmould'ring flame. 

In happy hour, (pleas'd Euryclea cries) 
Tutor'd by early woes, grow early wife ! 



Ver, 11.] This is Milton's conftru&ion: for the reader may 
recoiled, that we are come at laft, after a long intermiffion, t* 
another book of Fenton's: Par. Loft, i. 764. 
,. Though like a cover'd field, where champions bold 

Wont ride in arm'd. 
Broome has the merit of clofer adherence to his author's language 
in this inftance. 

Ver. 18. — the female hand 

In their apartments keep, &c] 
It is not without fufficient reafon that Telemachus diftrufts the 
maids ; many of them were in the intereft of the Suitors : it was 
therefore neceflary to conceal the place to which the arms were 
conveyed, left they lhould betray the fecret. Euftatbius. P. 

Ver. 21.] Ogilby, with flight corre&ion, has an eafy couplet 
in this place : 

All foil'd with fmoak ; by me, a carelefs boy, 
Here hanging left, e're fince he went to Troy* 
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Mpeft with fharpen'd fight, and frugal care, 45 
Your patrimonial wealth, a prudent heir. 
But who the lighted taper will provide, 
(The female train retir'd) your toils to guide ? 

Without infringing hofpitable right, 
This gueft (he cry'd) (hall bear the guiding 
light: 30 

I cheer no lazy vagrants with repaft j 
They (hare the meal that earn it ere they tafte. 

He laid ; from female ken fhe ftrait fecures 
The purpos'd deed, and guards the bolted doors : 
Auxiliar to his (on, Ulyfles bears 
The plumy- crefted helms and pointed (pears, 
With (hields indented deep in glorious wars. 
Minerva viewlefs on her charge attends, 
And with her golden lamp his toil befriends : 



s. 3 



' Vcr. 25.] ThuaOgilby: 

Who in his fathers abfeiice being th' heir* 
Should of all houfhold-bufinefles take care, 
Ver. 33.] The rhymes in this paflage are not ftifficiently exacl 
for approbation. 

. Ver. 38. Min€r<ua*-~witb her golden lamp-—] The office here 
afcribed to Minerva gave great offence to Rapin, and he cenfured 
it as mean, and unworthy of the Goddefs ; but Euftathius fully 
vindicates Homer ; Pallas is here an allegorical Deity intended 
by the Poet to exprefs the wifdom of Ulyfles ; he ac~ts with as. 
much prudence as if Minerva herfelf guided him in all his ways. 
Wc are to gather from this defcription, that Ulyfles formed all 
the actions of this night with the utmoft wifdom, or according to 
the Greek proverb, l» nxrl £**}, the councils of this night were" 
regulated with the exacteft prudence and fecrecy. Spondanui 
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Not fuch the fickly beams, which imfincefe, a+ 
Gild the grofs vapour of this nether fphere ! 
A prefent Deity the prince coofefsd* 
And rap'd with ecftacy the (ire addrefs'd- 

What miracle thu6 dazzles with fcrpriie ! 
Diftin& in tows the radiant columns fife : 44 

•bfervcs, that CaHimaqhu*, * ftatuoxy iu Athene ma4e an imf » 
of Minerva according to this picture in Homer: me held a tamp 
of grid, wMea was tiled with aA ol of flttfc a* aawaMng mate. 
as not to watt to be re£lenifhe4 in tte ((Mice of a whole yew. fee 
lib. i. of Paa&nias. Dacier judges, that though a lamp waa 
unknown in the day* of Ulyfle*, yet it might be not <b in the day* 
of Homer, and therefore he might fpbak qf it ; for ipftance* tht 
trtmpet was not known in the Trajan war, yet Homer mention^ 
it, becaaft it was uM ita his Age. But this is m> aufWtrt lot 
Homer does not iky that, the tnfmfet wa* u&d during the ftggft 
of Troy ; if he had, he would have, been guilty of a grofs ana- 
chronifm, but he (peaks ef it by wdy 6f alhiftbft, as a thing n*H 
known in his time. Here thwfore the cafe k different 1 for 
Ulyfles is the perfon who is rappofed to make ufe of this lamp, 
and Dacier allows that h was tmfcnowh in his age, and confe- 
quently he ought not to ufe it at all. It may therefore perhaps 
be moll probable,, that Callimachus did not form his ftatue from 
this original ; or if this be not allowed, that he fell intQ an erroar, 
and gave the Goddefs a lamp inftead of a torch. 

I will only farther add, that this office of Minerva may b* 
vindicated from all meannefs, by obferving that it is hot the fcarfc 
ad of carrying the torch which the Goddefs here executes t^ file 
improves k into a ntiracle; the whole palace is enlightened witfe 
A ceteflial fire, and Ulyfles and Telemachus gather full aflurance* 
Af bar favour and raccefs from that miraculous ifluminatioh : thk. 
atrcamftance raifes the defcription out of lownoft into dig nit y . 1 >, 

Ver. 40.] This grand couplet is dilated from thru words : 

— a Ught mqft beauteous made* 

Chapman is Highly poetical : 

A golden crefib^ thai; did eaflt A Ught* 
As if the Day fate in the throne of Night* 
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The walls whett-e'fcr irty Woi*d*ring fight I turn, 
And rooft, amidft a blase of glory burn ! 
Some vifitatit of ptire etherinl race, 
With his bright pretence deigns the dtoite to 
grace. 
Be calm, replies the (ire ; to ribnfe impart, j* 
But oft revolve the vifion in thy heart : 
Oleftials, mantl'd in excefs of light, 
Can Vifit unapproachM by mortal fight. 
Seek thou repofe ; whilft here I fble remain, 
T* explore the condtid of the female train : jj 
The peftfive queen perchance defines to know 
The fcries of my toils, to footh her woe. 



Ver. 48. Some injkant of pure etherial race.] fcuftathius gives 
in* a twofold explication of thfc words* 

Axmi vtt fan tn $%h » » ■ - « ■■ 
They imply either that the Goddeft Thesis descended, or that 
it is the Cuftdxh of celeftial powers to manifeft themfelves in fuch 
iHumination^ without appearing vififaiy. The latter ifcterprtt*- 
tion feems moft natural, and makes the conftrodtion eafy, whereas 
the other is fcarce to be underftood without fupplying a*s before 
9i*r ; otherwife it muft be allowed, that the former opinion is 
not unhappy : Ulyfles tells his fon, that the Goddefs of juftice is 
felt by the fieri* to affift him in taking vengeance 6h the Suitors : 
Tfctftis is a very proper Deity to be introduced an fuch an oecar 
£*** and Aewa that Uiyflca proceeded upon the ftri&eft rate 
4»f cqaky, in the diAribution of his rewards and pnnUhmentt* 
fiat the paflage will not admit this fenfe* it being evidently Pallaa, 
act Themis, who appears* P* 

-Milton, Par. Loft/iii, 7. a pajhge ttfutvalM for a dtlita* 
felicity of diction: * 

Or hear'ft thou rather pure etherial ftream, 

Whofc fountain who mail teUf 
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With tapers flaming day his train attends, * 

His bright alcove th' obfequious youth afcends : 

Soft flumb'rous (hades his drooping eye-lids clofe, 

/'Till on her e^ftern throne Aurora glows. $i 

Whilft, forming plans of death, Ulyfles ftay'd, 
Jn council fecret with the martial Maid ; 
Attendant nymphs in beauteous order wait 
The queen, descending from her bow'r of flate. 
Her cheeks the warmer bjufh of Venus wear, 66 
Chaften'd with coy Dkna's penfive air, ^ 

An iv'ry feat with fijver ringlets grac'd^ 
By fam'd Icmalius wrought, the menials plac'd : 
With iv'ry filverM thick the foot-ftool (hone, 70 
O'er which the panther's various hide was 

. thrown. 
The fov'reign feat with graceful air flie prefs'd ; 
To different talks their toil the nymphs addrefs'd ; 
The golden goblets lome, and fbme reftor'd 
From ftains of luxury the polifh'd board ; 75 



Ver. 66.} Compare book xvii. verfe 46. 

Vcr. 69. By fam'd Icmalius wrought — *— ] Homer in both his 
poems takes all opportunities of celebrating, the famous arti&ns of 
antiquity; I doubt not but moft of them were his particular 
friends, and to do them honour, he gave them place in his works, 
and rendered their names and his own gratitude immortal. We 
may likewife learn the nature of the nobleft pieces of art ia 
flomer's days, from his poetry. P. 

Yer. 71.] Homer fays only a large Jkbt, but Ogilby renders : 
Which foon they coverM with a dapled fkin. 
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Thefe toremove th' expiring embers came, 
While thofe with un&uqus fir foment the flame, 

'Twas then Melantho with imperious mien 
Renew'd th' attack, incontinent of fpleen : 
Avaunt, ihe cry d, offenfive to my fight ! 80 
Deeni »bt in ambufh here to lurk by night 
Into the wbman-ftate afquint to pry ; 
A day-devourer, and. an ev'ning fpy ! 
Vagrant be gone ! before this blazing brand 
Shall urge — and wav'd it hiffing in her hand, s j 

Th' infulting hero rolls his wrathful eyes, » 
And, Why (o turbulent of foul ? he cries ; 
Can thefe lean (hriverd limbs unnerv'd with age, 
Thefe poor but honeft rags, enkindle rage ? 
In crouds we wear the badge of hungry Fate ; 
And beg, degraded from fuperior ftate ! 9 t 

Conftrain'd ! a rent-charge on the rich I live : * 
Reduc'd to crave the good I once could give i . 



Ver. 82. Into tht njooman-ftaie afquint to fry.] This is die true 
rtafon why Melantho is out of humour (fays madam Dacier:) 
She had fomc affairs upon her hands which demanded no witneffes, 
meaning the vicious commerce between her and EurymacKus. 
Women never forgive their own fex a frailty. Dacier is un*. 
doubtedly in an errour ; Eurymachus in the end of the laft book 
left the palace, and therefore Melantho could not fpeak out of 
any apprehenfions of having a flop put to her affairs this nighty by 
the pretence of Ulyffes. P* 

Ver. 85.] This claufe is added by the tranflator, whofe veriion 
of the preceding fpeech is highly elegant and.fpirited* 

.0.4 .-.. .. . ; . 
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A pake*, wealth, and flaves I Utspoflefs'd, 
And all that makes tbe great b# cdl'4 the 

btefe'd; 
My gate, an emblem of my open foul, 96 

Embraced the poor, and dealt a tfewrtteo«i6 dolt* 
Scorn not the fad reverie, injuries tqaid 1 
*Tis Jove's high Witi, and be hte will fcbfey'd 1 
Nor thinK thyfelf exempt j that rofy priflafc i<* 
Muft ihare the general doom of watering time ; 
To feme new channel fbon, the dhange^M tidfc^ 
Of royal grate th' offended queen may guide ; V 
And her lov'd lord unphitne thytdw'ring pride, J 
Or were he dead, 'tis wi&om to btfwate* i*j 
Sweet blooms the prince beneath A£8$fo^ cart 5 



Ver. 94.] Compare & tttmftatidn of die 6me lfaes in book 
xyii, vtirft 501. 

Ver. 1 06. four/ £/w*x fbt frinu btnwh Jpolk's wlj\ \% uuty* 
be alked why ^Telemachus is faid to owe the prefervation of his 
life to Apollo ? Euftathiut anfwers, that he was called "o $ij* 
xt>fOTp6<p&< by antiquity ; and that Daphne from being his favourite 
wit named ftt^oOoAft* : but perhaps that epithet w^s appropriated 
to Apollo, becaufe all immature deaths in the male iex wove 
afcribed to him, as they were to Diana in the female ; it may 
therefore be (aid with great propriety that it is owing to the 
favour of Apollo, that Telemachus had not died an immatoie 
death, or that he was arrived to manhood ; ftuftathius adds, th*t 
Apollo as he is the Sun, may be called the nourUher of all thiBge 
that breathe, as well as of the inanimate creation ; it is owing to 
his influence that every being comes to maturity, and ia this feme 
likewife he may be called Kypolpop^. What Euftathius afcribes 
to Daphne, Dacier applies to Diana, 2nd tells us, that fhe was 
called Kvf&c&ti*, and that the antients celebrated a fcftlval in 
Jfcejr honour for the health of tbtir 'infants. P. 



Your deeds with quick impartial cyt fuirveys ; 
Potent to punifli what he cannot praifc. 
Her keen reproach had reachM the fov'reign's 
ear j " l ' 

Loquacious infolent ! ihe cries, forbear: no 
To thee the puf pofe of ray foul I told ; * \ 
Venial difcourfe unblatn f d with him to hold ; 
The ftoried labours of my wandering lord, 
Tb footh my grtef he haply may record : 1x4 
Yet him, my gueft, thy venomM rage hath ftung ; 
Thy head ihall pay the forfeit of thy tongue J 

Ver. no. Ltqwtuiuu infilent /—— ] Wwe this pfae to be 
rendered lite rally* it would be thus* Thou hold impudom Ji/el? 
&*p?o*jq xvor e&Jbff. It is fpoken by Penelope. In our age it it 
an expreffion fo vulgar, as not to be vttered in common conver- 
fation, much lefs in epick poetry : it is true, it fully expreflei 
the height of impudence, and in Homer's time it was no more 
mean, than calling a coward a deer, and both the expreffions are 
joined together in the firft of the Iliad. 

Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer. 
It is there fyoken by Achilles : and in another place of the Iliad 
Jupiter applies it to his wife, and calls Juno an impudent bitch; 
at^phdn indication that the expreffion was not mean, as it is at this 
day, becanfe it was nfed by the greateft of heroes, and the 
fapreme of Gods. P, 

Ver. 112.] So Paradife Loft, ix. 5. 

— — <- — and with him partake 

Rural repaft, permitting him the while 

Venial difcourfe unilam'd. 
Ver. 1 16. Thy head frail fay the forfeit of tiff tongue!] The 
expreffion in the Greek is remarkable. 

>■ * oji KtfaXri cuoi(ta£iis, 

Whitb you fhall wipe upon your own bead, or aslSuftathius explain! 
it, " a crime which you mail make to cleave to your own head 2* 
a ftmlfer expreffion (adds the fame author) occurs in Sophocles. 
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But thou on whom, my palace cares depend, : ;» 
Eurynome, regard, the ftraqger T fiie»d : :; /■ 

A^at* fbft fpi^ad with f fvryy fpoils, prepare £ 
Diie-diftant for us both to fpeak, and hear. 120 

The menial fair obpys with duteous hafte; r • 
A feat adorn'd with furry fpoils ihe plac'd : • . , ■ : * 
Due-dift^fit for difcqurfe the hero fat ; r 

When,thus the fbv'reign from her chaii: of flate.: 
Reveal, obfequious tp-my firft demand, 125 

Thy name, thy lineage, and thy native land. 

He thus : O queen ! whofe far-reibunding fame, 
Is bounded only by the ftarry frame, 
Confummate pattern of imperial fway, 
Whofe pious rule a warlike race obey ! 130 



From whence it appears that the blood that was found upon the 
fword, was wiped upon the head of the (lain ; an intimation that 
his own blood was fallen upon the head of the deceafed, and the 
living were free from it. This is a very remarkable cuitom, and 
there are many expreffions like it in the fcriptures ; namely bis 
blood be upon bis own bead. It was cuftomary amongft the Romans 
to warn their hands, in token of innocence and purity from blood: 
thus the Roman governour warned his hands, and faid, / am 
innocent of the blood of this juft perfon. P. 

This reprefentation is literally accurate, but conveys in our. 
language a ftrength of meaning beyond the intention of the 
author. I would render thus : 

On thy own head th' audacious wrong (hall fall. 
The criticifm of our annotator will fcarcely Hand, Upon the 
paffage of Sophocles, the reader may confult my SUva Critica, i. 
p. 105. 

Ver. 129. Confummate pattern of imperial fway.} Homer here 
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In wavy gold thy fummer vales are drefs'd ; 
Thy autumns bend with copious fruit opprelsM: 
With flocks and herds each grafly plain is ftor'd ; 
And fifh of ey'ry fin thy feas : a^oi:d : 134 

Their affluent joys the grateful realms confefi ; 
And blefs the pow'r that ftill delights to blefs. r 
Gracious permit this pray'r, imperial dame ! 
Forbear to kaow my lineage, or my name : 
Urge not this bre*ft to heave, thefe eyes to weep ; 
In fweet oblivion Jet my forxow, fleep ! 140 

My woes awak'd will violate your ear ; 1 

And to this gay cenfbrious train appear v 

A winy vapour melting in a tear. 3 



gives an amiable pi&ure of a mild and juft government : it is * 
truth, certain and univerfal, where the fubjett enjoys the fruits of 
his induftry, the earth will always be well cultivated, and bring 
forth in abundance ; the fea will furnifti the land with plenty of 
fifhes, and men will plant when they are Aire to gather the fruits. 
It is the conftant obfervation of all travellers, the worft fituation 
under an eafy government enjoys more plenty, and is fuller of 
inhabitants, than the bell foil and happieft titration under an 
arbitrary power. This whole paflage is very beautiful, and the 
more beautiful becaufe the words proceed from the mouth of a 
king. P. 

His author dictates, 

Likefome great pattern of imperial fway : 
and the pronoun mould be changed from thy to his in the following 
verfes, in conformity to this correction. 

Ver. 141.] Chapman renders joft above, 
For I muft follow it with many teares; 
Though 'tis not feemly to fit wounding earts 
In publique roofes with^our particular life. 



Their gifts the Gods rcfutti'd (the quetti 
^ rejolh;d) i ; 

Ikterfcmr grace,; and energy of mind ; hs 

When the dear partner of my nuptial joy 
Auxiliar troops combitiM, to conquer Troy, 
My lord's proteftihg hand alone tvon'd raife 
My drooping verdure, and exteiid my praife ! 
Peers frorti the diftant Samian ftore refort ; ijb 
Here with Dulichiana johi'd, fcefrege the court : 
Tkcynthus, green with ever-fliady groves, 
And Ithaca, ptefumptnous boaft their loves : 
Obtruding on my choice a fecond lord, 
^They prefs the Hymeriaean rite abhorr'd. t$$ 
Mif-rule thus mingling -with domeftick cares, 
J live regardlefs of my ftate-affairs : 
Receive no ftranger*gucft, no poor relieve ; 
But ever for my lord in fecret grieve !— 
This art, taftind by fome celeftial pow'r, jfo 
I tr/d, elufive of the bridal hour : 

Y«% 144.I &*$** Swim'* v«i«fioa tf tie bm Usm i» 
took xviii. verfe 293. 

Ver. 150.] See book xvi. verfe 129. 

V«n idi.] The reader may compare this pafiage in Broome, 
book ii. verfe 99. The tranfUdon here is &oo concift. Tims 
Ogilby, with more fidelity : 

Them, halting nuptials* ftUl I did deceive ; 
And by fome God Wpir'd, obtained lcaye 4 
E're any Of tlfb Sutors 1 efpoufe* 
A curious web to finifti in my houfe. 



4C 
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" Ye peers, I ciy, wbopreft to gain a heart, 
" Where dead Ulyffes claims no future part; 
4i Rebate your loves, each rival fuit iuipend, 
" 'Till this funereal web my labour* end : i*f 
Ceafe, 'till to good JUertas I bequeath 
A pall of ftate, the ornament of death* 
" For when to fate he bows, each Grecian dang* 
" With juft reproach were licens'd to defame ; 
ic Should he* long honoured in iupreme com* 
maadt *y 

« Want the laft duties of a daughter's hand** • 
The fi&ion pkasMj their loves I long elude; 
The night ftUl ravell'd, what the day reoewM. 
Three years fiiccefsful in my art conceaPd, 
My ineffe&ual fraud the fourth reveal'd : 175 
Befriended by my own domeftick (pies, 
The woof unwrought the fuitor-train furprife. 
From uuptial rites they now no more recede, 
And fear forbids to felfify the brecku 
My anxious parents urge a fpeedy choice, rSo 
And to their fofirage gain the filial voice : 
For rule mature, Telemachus deplores 
Hit dome diihonour'd, and exhaufted ftore&~~ 
But, ftranger ! as thy days feem full of fate, 
Divide difcourfe, in turn thy birth relate : **$ 



% 179,} I* (omt after editions die word it written hrtidi 
qpiinotiMrt, withta additional «w<w: 

to fdfit? the bucd. 
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Thy port affcrts thee of diftingui(h*d race : 
No poor un-father'd product of "difgrace. 

Princefs ! he cries, renew'd by your command, 
The dear remembrance of my native land, 
Of fecret grief unfeals the fruitful fource ; 190 
And tears repeat their long^forgotten courfe ! 
So pays the wretch, whom fate conftrains to 

roam, 
The dues of nature to his natal home !; — 
But inward on my foul let forrow prey; 
Your fov'reign will my duty bids obey. 195 

Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful foil! 
And ninety cities crown the fea-born ifle: 



Ver. 187.] Chapman thus exhibits the proverbial line of his 
author, concerning which fee Iliad xxii. ver. 167. 

— for I fuppofe you none 

Sprung of old oake, or juftTd out of ftone. 

Ver. 188.] This paragraph is executed in a ftile of very fu- 
perior elegance and ingenuity. 

Ver. 190.] Gray in his " Progrefs of Poetry :" 

Or ope the (acred fource of fympathetic tears. , ; 

Ver. 196, &c. Crete — ] It is not without a good reafon that 
Ulyfles is fo particular in the geography of Crete : he does it, that 
Ptneloft from the knowledge of the truth which he fpeaks con- 
cerning that ifland, may be induced to give the readier credit 
to his fucceeding fiftions. In the Iliad/ Homer calls Crete 
sxa1«fA7roXK, or the Ifland with an hundred cities, lib. ii. 

Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her fons. 
Here he affirms it to have no more than ninety. Strabo is very 
full upon this difficulty, lib. x. Ephorus (fays that author) judges 
that ten cities were built by the Dorians after the Trojan war, 
under Althaanenes ; and therefore Ulyflfes here mentions Crete 
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Mix'd with her' genuine fons, adopted names 
In various tongues avow their various claims: 



as having only ninety: but this opinion carries no probability. 
Others affirm, that ten cities Were demoliihed by the enemies of 
Idomeneus ; bat this is no more than a conjecture : the truth is, 
Homer does not affirm that there were an hundred cities in the 
time of the war with Troy, but in his own .age; (for the Poet in 
that place fpeaks in his own perfon) if he had put the words into 
the mouth of any one who had lived in the time of- the war, he 
would not have called it the ifle of the hundred, but ninety cities, 
according to this defcription of UlyfTes; it being very impro- 
bable, that ten of the Cretan cities mould be deftroyed, either 
during the war, or after the return of Idomeneus 5 for Homer 
fcimfelf teftifies that he returned fafe to Crete with all his fol- 
Aiers, lib. iii. of the Odyfley. 

And thofe whom Idomen from Ilioh's plain 
Had led, fecurely croft the dreadful main. 

And therefore he had fufficient forces to defend his country : but 
though we allow that thofe ten cities bad been deftroyed after 
his return, yet how could UlyfTes come to the knowledge of it, 
having neither been in Crete, nor met with any Cretan to inform 
him in all his voyages ? It is therefore probable that in the time 
of the Trojan war Crete had no more than ninety cities, but an 
hundred in the days of Homer: and this fully reconciles the Iliad 
with the Odyfley; in the Odyfley it is UlyfTes that fpeaks, in 
the Hiad, Homer* 
Virgil fpeaks of Crete after the manner of Homer. 
" Creta Jovis magni medio jacet infula ponto, 
" Centum orbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna." 

The other ten cities were built by the Dorians (as Ephorus 
writes) under Althaemenes. P. 

Ver. 197.] ThvmOgtlfy: 

— — with ninety cities crvwtCd. 

Ver. 199. In various tongues* ] The meaning of this 

it, that the natural inhabitants of Crete were mixed with 
Grangers who had fettled in the ifland; or as Tome imagine 
(fays Euftathius) UlyfTes fpeaks thus out of fear, left Penelope 
mould difcover him not to be a native of Crete from his wrong 
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Cydouian3, dreadful with the headed yew, *t* 
And bald PeUfgi boaft a native's doe : 
The Dorians, pluna'd amid the files of war, 
Her foodful glebe with fierce Achaians {hare; 
Cnoflus, her capital of high command ; 
Where fcepter'd Minos with impartial hand m 
Divided right; each ninth revolving year, 
By Jove receiv'd in council to confer 

pronunciation of the language of the Cretan. We map gatfc* 
from Straho, that the Dorians inhabited the eaftent parts, tb* 
Cydoniaa* the weftern* the Bteo-Cretana the feutbem, and tbt 
reft of the nation being moil: powerful, pofleft the pl*ia country 
lying toward the north: the Eteo-Cretaas, that is, the true Cre- 
tans, were the original inhabitants of the iflend, and probably 
alfo the Cydonians. There is fome difficulty in the word rgvafafr 
Andron the hiftorian (continues Strabo) aiRrms, that the Dorian* 
who lived near Parnaflus planted a colony in Crete, and built 
three cities, and from thence called themfehres r?x£ M <> quag. 
tripartita But Strabo reje&s this opinion of Andron, fbr thefc 
Dorians poffeft four cities, and their country was called rfy*vtf*{ j 
he therefore believes them to have taken that name from a triple 
creft, or from having them adorned with hair after the manner of 
a plumage, from *&&<» fignifying hair. But perhaps Strabo |* 
in a miftafee, for Thucydides, lib. i. p. 107. and Diodorus, Kb. 
xi. p. 60. confirm the opinion of Andron. The words of Strabo 
have given great trouble to the Commentators, and they ingenu- 
oufly coiifejfe they cannot iindtt Hand them, TW expreffion is, 
*iW*»% ti$w ty»*'**i', the difficulty Hts in jpap'Ai*; but if we 
read the fentence thus, all will be plain, rpxj*** **9*?» i t|rr|ifitmj 
that is, crefts adorned with hair, or fometfaing like it, fto* |p&. 
f*tXXo$, <equalis. Dacicr. P. 

Vet, ao6. '■■ ■ ■* ■» ■ lash ninth rewkdug jtar t &c.J Thif 
Minos king of Crete* was a* excellent lawgiver* andgs Epborng 
writes* (fays Strabo} to give his laws {ho greater v<mertt»«» kt 
vied to defcend mu> a cave tared to Jupiter and ptomd lhati* 
hid the* mmvwi ttentem the mwik #f tot.**?? rtfe it 
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His fbn Deucalion bore fiicceffive fway; 
His foil, who gave me firft to view the day ! 



the reafon why Homer tells us he converted with Jupiter. iTiut 
alio Numa Pompilius boafted of the fame favour from iEgeria, 
to make his decrees to be received by the Romans. The only 
difficulty is in the word infant ; and it has been generally believed 
to imply, that Minos continued in the cave of Jupiter nine whole 
years: but Cafaubon remarks that it never fignifies nine years, 
but every ninth year; as TpiWof does not mean three days, but the 
third day; and this agrees exadtiy with the hi (lory of Minos, (fee 
Valerius Maxitnus, lib. i. cap. 2.) who was accuflomed to review 
and redify all his laws every ninth year. Plato quotes this pa£- 
iage in his piece, entitled Minos, and puts this laft obfervation 
beyond all difpute : " Homer tells us (fays that author) that 
" Minos converfed with Jupiter every ninth year; hart* it«, and 
" went to be inftrucled by him as a fcholar by a mafter;" and a 
Httle lower he adds, iQoWa, it S»«t« it«s »U «»1$o» ^&? © Mtw;, &c. 
that is, €€ he went into the cave of Jupiter, to learn new laws, 
u or to reform the old which he had received, in the former pe- 
•• riod," t? «rfoll^« b»falf^. This Minos was the moft juft of 
all mankind, and for this reafon was fuppofed to be made one of 
the infernal judges. Plutarch in the life of Demetrius makes a 
fine remark upon this defcription of Minos; " Homer (fays he) 
u has not honoured with the glorious title of the difciple of Ju- 
,c piter, the greateft warriour or opprefTor, or a renowned tyrant; 
?' but the man famous for his juftice and probity, a legiflator, and 
" a benefactor to mankind." Dacier. P. 

Ver. 207. By Jove received in council to confer."] The word in 
the Greek is, oapris, and Plato fully explains it in his Minos; 
2og6i is the difcourfe, o»^rh<: the perfon who difcourfes ; 3 <rvwai~ 
*rbq i' Aoyoit: others (continues Plato) underftand it to fignify 
the gueft of Jupiter, avpiroTw, evfAweurn*, a perfon that was ad- 
mitted to the table of Jupiter, or a partaker in his diverfions; 
but the falfity of this opinion (adds he) will fufficiently appear, 
if we remember, that of all the Greeks, the Cretans, and Lace- 
demoniacs, who learned it from them, alone abftain from com- 
potations, and diverfions arifing from them; and in particular 
this is one of the laws of Minos enacted in Crete, p* ovpvbn* «&- 

-Vol. IV. R 
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The royal bed an elder iffue bleft, *io 

Idomeneus, whom Ilian fields, atteft 
Of matchlefe deed : untrain'd to martial toil 
I liv'd inglorious in my native ifle, 
Studious of peace ; and ^Ethon is my name. 
'Twas then to Crete the great Ulyffes came; 215 
For elemental war, and wintry Jove, 
From Malea's gufty cape his navy drove 
To bright Luciria's fane ; the ftielfy coaft 
Where loud Amnifus in the deep is loft* 



XiSxok «k p&if, commanding the Cretans not to drink in their 
entertainments to excefs. Thus far Dacier ; to which I mail add 
that this remark of Plato may perhaps contribute greatly to the 
glory of Minos, but gives little honour to Jupiter ; it infinuatet 
that a perfon who drinks with that Deity, might endanger his 
fobriety ; otherwife to be admitted to the table of Jupiter is aa 
inftance of favour and familiarity, and would have been an ho- 
nour to Minos. Horace is of this opinion, for fpeaking of Tan- 
talus, lib. i. Carm. he mentions it as a peculiar teftimony of 
favour ; 

" Occidit & Pelppis genitor, conviva deorum. w 
That is, according to Homer's expreflion, SiSf m»*e%ar*<; 9 or 

Ver. 212.] The compafs of two lines here is rpun from one 
word of his author, which may be thus paraphraftically given : 

— — — a better man than me. 
An amplification not recommended by the purity of it's rhyme. 

Ver. -218. To bright Lucincfs fane\ Strabo informs us that 
upon the Amniflus there is a cave facred to Ilithya, or Lucina, 
who prefides over child-birth. The reafon given by Euitathius 
why the Poet places the cave by that river is too frivolous to be 
recited : it is probable that it was called the cave of Ilithya, bc- 
caufe fome great lady had made ufe of it, upon an ocean" on in 
which women invoke the aifiitance of that Goddefs* or perhaps. 
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His veffels moor'd, (an incommodious port!) 220 
The hero fpeeded to the Cnoffian court : 
Ardent the partner of his arms to find; 
In leagues of long commutual friendfhip joinM; 
Vain hope ! ten fans had warm 'd the weftem ftrand^ 
Since my brave brother with his Cretan band 2*5' 
Had fail'd for Troy : but to the genial feaft 
My honour'd roof received the royal gueft : 
Iteeves for his train the Cnoffian peers affign, 
A publick treaty with jars of gen'rous wine* 
Twelve days, while Boreas vex'd th' aerial fpace. 
My hofpitable dome he deign'd to grace z 231 
And when the north had ceas'd the ftormy roar, 
He wing'd his voyage to the Phrygian (hore. 



becaufe Water is one of the great principles of generation, tht 
temple of Lucina could not be placed in a more proper fituation, 
than upon the banks of a river, and clofe by the fea k Dacier. P. 

We might thus correct the rhyme; 

s*-i *— . •**- u^t. a dangerous fttep \ 
Where loud Amnifus mingles with the deep* 
Other Inaccurate rhymes will not efcape the reader's notice* 
But what time would fuffice for their correction? 

Ver. *»8. &te*vts for his train the Cnoffian peers ajjign, 
A publick treat**- — ] 
it wtis not to be expelled, and indeed it was almoft impoffibltf 
that one perfon mould entertain Ulyffes and his whole fleet, 
which coriiifted of twelve veflels* This paflage therefore gives' 
US a remarkable cuftom of antiquity, which was, that when 
any petfon with too great a number of attendants arrived in other 
countries, -the prince received the chief perfonage and his parti- 
cular friends, and the reft Were entertained at the publick ex* 
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Thus the fam'd hero, perfe&ed in wiles, 
With fair fimilitude of truth beguiles 23$ 

The queen's attentive ear : diffolv'd in woe, 
From her bright eyes the tears unbounded flow. 
As fiiows colle&ed on the mountain freeze ; 
When milder regions breathe a vernal breeze, 



Ver. 235. With fair fimilitude of truth beguiles.] The worcF in 
the -Greek is kxi», which has been ufually interpreted to be the 
fame with fAiyt , but thofe that fpeak with more exadtnefs derive 
it from rjTcrxt, tUa£n, uvuxot^uf «rpo? a\tiQncn, that is, he accom- 
modated and adapted hi* fi&ions to probability or tnttH; and 
Hefychius explains the fame word by tlx*£v, tyunu : Horace almod 
literally tranflates this verfe- 

" Atque ita mentitur, fie veris faffa remi&et, 
" Primo ne medium medio ne difcrepet imam." 
And indeed in this line the whole art of an epick poem is com- 
prehended, which is a mixture of truths and fidtions, but fictions 
conformable to verity j or to fpeak in the language of a critick, 
the fable of the epick poem mould be both probable and marvel- 
lous ; aftonilhing, yet credible ; if it be only credible, it differs 
in nothing from hiftory ; if only marvellous, it is no better than 
a romance. The great fecret therefore of an epick writer w to 
produce in the reader's mind at the fame time both belief and 
aftonifhment ; and. this is here performed by Ulyfles. 

Dacierjur PAriflotle. 
Ver. 238, AsfnvwtcotteSedy Sec] It is not eafy to take the 
point of thfc fimile. Monf. Perault grievoufly miftakes it: 
" The defcription (iays he) which Homer gives us of the 
" forrow of Penelope is very unaccountable ; her body melted 
" like fnow upon an high mountain, when the eaft wind meltr 
v " it, and the fnow thus melted fills the rtvecs ; thus it was that 
« c the fair cheeks of Penelope melted." This, fays Perault, is 
tranflated word for word. But in reality it refembles Homer tn- 
nothing but the repetition of the word melted, or tWo, whioh in. 
modern languages is burthenfome to the ear, but not in the Greek; 
for the word differs from itfelf according to it's diiFerent form- 
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The fleecy pile obeys the whifp'ring gales, 240 
Ends in a ftream, and murmurs thro' the vales : 
So, melted with the pleafing tale he told, 
Down her fair cheek the copious torrent roll'd : 
She to her prefent lord laments him loft, 
And views that objeft which fhe wants the moil ! 



ation, almoft as much as a new one, and gives a diftant found; 
for inftance, twIo, m»/Airn;, xaTirn£if: whereas there is almoft 
an identity of found in melt, melted, or melting; or in the French, 
liquifie, iiquifiee, liquijmenu Neither has Perault entered into the 
ftnfe of the comparifon: rixilo yyp% is only a figurative hyperbole, 
as when we fay a perfon is confumed or wafted with grief; or per* 
haps rintf iignines no more than bumefio, as ronigfc humid us. In 
reality, it is the quantity of tears that is intended to be repre- 
fented, and the fimile is thus to be understood: the (hows heaped 
upon the mountains by the cold weft wind, are the forrows accu- 
mulated in the foul of Penelope; the warm eaftern wind, which' 
diflblves thefe fnows, is the recital of Uiyfles, whkh melts thofcr 
forrows into tears, and makes them flow* When Agamemnon' 
weeps, in the ninth of the Iliad, his tears are compared to a foun- 
tain of water falling from a rock ; but women being more pro- 
fkfe of tears, thofe of Penelope are here compared to a river. P. 

Ver. 241.] This paflkge, here and in other parts, exhibits 
defcriptive poetry in it's nobleft garb, and is inftinft with a, 
genuine inspiration of the Mufes. 

Ver. 244. She to her frefent lord laments him loftJ\ Dacier ob- 
ferves, that this is added by Homer not for our information, for 
we already know it ; but becaufe it is a reflection which muft 
neceflarily occur to every reader : it is a thing extraordinary to 
lament a perfon prefent, as if he were abfolutery loft; and we 
reap a double fatisfattion from the relation, by obferving the 
behaviour of Penelope towards Uiyfles, and of Uiyfles towards 
Penelope ; while he is at the fame time, in one fenfe, both abfent 
and prefent. P* 
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With'riug at heart to fee the weeping fair* 346 
His eyes look Jlern, and caft a gloomy ftaxe ; 
Of horp the AifF relentleis balls appear* 
Or globes ^f iron fix'd in either iphere ; 
Firm wi$orn interdicts theioft'ning tear. 






Ver* 247. His eyes look Jlern, and caft a gloomy ft are.] There is 
a beautiful contrail between. Ulyfles and Penelope; Penelope in- 
dulges her paffion for Ulyffes; Vlyffes reftrains his for- Penelope ; 
the picture of Uiyflcs is .drawn to. the Uf>, he is a&uJted at once 
V*th feveral pafiions, aftoniftunent and admiratioji on the one fide, 
and companion qnd a define to cowfort Penelope on die other* 
tfeefe paffions being in an equal balance, and exerting an equal 
force, he remains fixed, like a wave driven by contrary winds, 
and yields to neither of their iropulfes ; it is thus Ulyifes conti- 
nues in a fteady admiration, as if he had loft all thought, Thia 
pafiage is too beautiful not to have been explained by the antients j 
Plutarch quotes it as an inftance of the command a wife man 
ought to have over his paffion*. " Ulyffes, who was the mo$ 
4f eloquent, yet was the rooft filertf of men, all his faculties were 
«' obedient, and fubject to reafon, he commanded his eye not tp 
V weep, his tongue nQt to fpeak, and his very heart not to pant 
ff pr tremble : his reafon influenced even his inward motions, 
" and fubdued the very blood and vital fpirit." And in his trea- 
tife of moral virtues, he again quotes thefe vtxfcsj " Ulyffes 
* ' had compleatly fubje&ed all his faculties to right reafon, and 
« he held even his fpirits, his blood, and his tears under the 
f* government of his judgment." Yirgil paints Dido in the in- 
ternal (hades almoft in the fame colours with Ulyffes : 
«' Ilia folo fixos oculos averfa tenebat, 
«' Nee magis incepto vultum fermone raovetur 
« Quam fi dura (ilex, aut ftet Marpefia cautes." P, 
This verfe is an unneceffary amplification, and fcarcely in 
harmony with the general purport of the paflage. Ogilby is 
unornamented, but faithful : 

But kept his bright eyes drie, like horn or fteel; 
Though he within did like companion feel, 
Ver. 248. 0/ horn the ftiff relentlefs halls appear.] Euftathjns, 
faifqrms us, that Homer applied this image of horny, or ntfarUAu 
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A fpeechlefs interval of grief enfues, 

•Till thus the queen the tender theme renews. 

Stranger ! that ere thy hofpitable roof 
Ulyffes grac'd, confirm by faithful proof: 
Delineate to my view my warlike lord, 255 

His form, his habit, and his train record. 

'Tis hard, he cries, to bring to fudden fight 
Ideas that have wing'd their diftant flight: 
Rare on the mind thofc images are trac'd, 
Whofe footfteps twenty winters have defac'd ; 
But what I can, receive. — In ample mode, 261 
A robe of military purple flow'd 

to the eye, becaufe one of the coats of it is (aid to be of an 
burny fubftance ; but this is merely fanciful : if another tunick 
of the eye had been fteely, there might have been fome ground 
for the allufion ; for Homer joins both of them in the illuftration, 
and only meant to reprefent the ftedfaftnefs of the eye of Ulyfles, 
in this affe&irrg interview. P. 

Ver. 259.] The prefent tenfe, 1 think, would make a pleafanter 
couplet : 

Rare on the mind thofe images we trace, 
Whofe footfteps twenty rolling years deface. 

Ver. 262, &c. A robe of military purple, &c] This is a re- 
markable paflage, and gives us an exa& defcription of the habit 
of a king in the days of Homer, or perhaps ftill earlier in the 
days of Ulyffes. Purple feems antiently to have been appropri- 
ated to kings, and to them on whom they bellowed it; thus 
Judges viii. 26. the facred hiltorian mentions purple raiment that 
was on the kings of Midian. Thus, Either viii. 15. a garment 
of fine linen and purple is given to a favourite of king Ahafuerus j 
and 1 Maccabees xliii. the Jews made a decree, that Simon mould 
wear purple and gold, and that none of the people mould wear 
purple or a buckle of golc^ without his permiffion, in token that 
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Q'er all his frame : illuftrious on his breaft, 
The double clafping gold the king confeft. 
In the rich woof a hound, Mofaick-drawn, 265 
Bore on full fl retch, and feiz'd a dappl'd fawn : 
Deep in the neck his fangs indent their hold ; 
They pant and ftruggle in the moving gold* 
Fine as a filmy web beneath it (hone 
A veft, that dazzled like a cloudlefs fun : 270 



he was the chief magiftrate of the Jews ; thus alfo, Mac* x. 89. 
Alexander fent Jonathan a buckle of gold,' as the ufe is to be 
given to fuch as are of the king's blood. Ulyfles is here dreft 
much after the fame manner ; he wears purple, and a buckle or 
clafp of gold, as a fign of his regality. But what I would chiefly 
obferve is, that the art of embroidery was known in thofe early 
ages, nay perhaps was in greater perfection than at this day ; the 
embroidery was of divers colours, as we may gather from the 
epithet applied to the fawn, «roixfaor. Some perfons indeed tell 
us, that this was interwoven into the cloth, and was made in the 
loom, but the words of Homer will admit of the other interpre- 
tation, and it is evident that embroidery was known amongft the 
orientals in the age of Ulyfles, from Judges, v. 30. Have they not 
fpedi have tley not divided the prey, to Sifer a a prey of divers co- 
lours of needle-work, of divers colours of needle-work on both Jtdes, 
meet for the necks of them that take the fpoilP Here is evidently 
. mention made of embroidery ; and perhaps fuch was this robe of 
Ulyfles ; but however this be, it is manifeft that all manner of 
creatures were figured upon the habit of great perfonages, and 
that thofe creatures were in- wrought fo naturally as to feem to be 
alive. P. 

Ver. 265.] Thus Ogilby : 

Before he had within a landfkip drawn, 
A hound, who greedy, feiz'd a trembling fawn. 
Ver. 269.] Ogilby gives his author, literally, and, I think, 
with fuccefs : 

What he wore under fhew'd fo fine and thin, 
A As a drie onion's perfpicable flrin. 

i 
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The female train who round him throng'd to 

gaze, 
In filent wonder figh'd unwilling praife. 
A fabre, when the warriour prefs'd to part, 
I gave, enamel'd with Vulcanian art J - 
A mantle purple-ting'd, and radiant veft, 275 « 
Dimenfion'd equal to his fize, expreft 
Affe&ion grateful to my honour'd gueft. 
A fav'rite herald in his train I knew, 
His vifage folemn fad, of (able hue : 

Ver. 272.] Here our tranflator feems indebted to Chapman: 
— — — I obferv'd befide 
His inner weed, To rarely beautifide, 
That dumbe amaze it bred. 
After this, our Poet takes the liberty of omitting no fewer than 
five verfes of his original, which are perfpicuouily and not clum- 
fily given by Chapman: 

— — — But (by the way) 
You mull excufe me, that I cannot fay 
He brought this fuite from home ; or had it there 
Sent for fome prefent ; or perhaps elfe where 
Receiv'd it for his gueil-gift : for your lord 
Had friends not few : the fleete did not afford 
Many that had not fewer. 
Ver. 275. — — — radiant <veft, 

Dimenfiou'd equal to hisjhee — — ] 
It may beafked what is the meaning of the ngjuoula yj\w% here 
mentioned by Ulyffes ? Euitathius explains it by av^fxil^, that 
is, neither too long nor too fhort, too wide or too fcanty, but 
exa&ly correfponding to the make of the body. Hefiod ufes the 
feme word in the fame fenfe 5 and Hefychius interprets it in the 
fame manner, Evpfyo*, %a) fiexg 1 w»«wte*Ti£f*a7i{»/*iio». Dacier, P. 

Ver. 278. A fav'rite herald ] This is very artful in 

Ulyfles : Penelope had afked what kind of perfon her hufbanj 
was; Ulyffes fears to give a defcription of bimfelf, left by dra**> 

/ 
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Shcfct woolly ciirii o'erfleecM his bending head # 
O'er which a promontory-fhoulder fpread : 281 
Eurybates! in wfaafe large foul alone 
Ulyffes view'd 'an image of his owri. 

His.fpeech the tempeft df her grief reftor'd; 
In all he told (he recognife'd her lord : 2*5 

But when the ftorm was fpent in plenteottt 

fhow'rs, 
A paufe infpiriting her langiiifhM pow'rs, 
O thou, fhecryd, whom firft inclement fate 
Made welcome to my hospitable gate ; 289 

With all thy wants the name of poor (hall end ; 
Henceforth live honoured, my domeftick friend ! 
The veft much envy'd on your native coaft, 
And regal robe with figur'd gold emboft, 
In happier hours my artful hand employed, 
When my lov'd lord this blifsfiil bow'r enjoy 'd: 
The fall of Troy erroneous and forlorn 296 

Doom'd to farvive, and never to returri ! 



ing the copy like the original now before the eyes of Penelope, 
(he mould difcover him to be Ulyffes : he therefore diverts the 
enquiry, yet at the fame time fatisfies her curiofity, by adding a 
new circumftance to confirm his veracity by defcribing his attend* 
ant and herald Eurybates, Lacier. P. 

Ver. 281.] Ogilby thus* more exaclly : 

Was fomewhat older, more his moulders ftrtad* 
Ver. 284.] Such a dignified tranflation of the unadorned paf- 
feges of his author, betrays the hand of a great mailer in poeti- 
cal execution. 

« Ver. 296.] Ogilby's efforts are more true to the phrafeology of 
Ilk original: 



i 
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Then hc^ with pity touch'd vO royal Dame J 
Your ever-anxious ndnd^ and beauteous ^frame,^ 
From the devouring rage of grief reclaim; $00 
I not the foadnefs of your fouL reprove 
For fuch a lord ! atoho crown'd your vir^a-low 
With the dear hleffing of a Air increafe ; 
Himfelf adorn'd* with more than mortal grace: 
Yet while I ipcak* the mighty woe fufpend; 5*5 
Truth forms my. tale; to pleafing truth attend* 
The royal objeft of your deareft care, 
Breathes in no diftant clime the vital air: 
In rich Thefprotia, and the nearer hound 
Of Theflaly, his name I heard renown 'd : 3** 
Without retinue, to that friendly ihbre 
Welcom'd with gifts of price, a fumlefs ftore V 
His facrilegious train, who dar'd to prey 
Qn herds devoted to the God of day, 



Who went to Troy, enforc'd by cruel fate, 
That curfed town, whofe very name I hate. 

Oar tranflator's rhymes are not perfeft ; and he had Milton in his 
eye, Par. Loft, vii. 20. 

on th* Aleien field I fall, 

Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn. 

Ver. 301.] This part of the veriion is a very inaccurate repre- 
fentation of his author. I (hall offer a literal tranflation : 
. *— *— — — nor yet your grief I blame : 
What woman, but her youthful fpoufe might mourn, 
(Crown'd with fweet pledges of his love) tho' far 
Excell'4 by thine, whom fame has rank'd with Gods. • 

Ver. 303.] No indulgence can beihewn to rhymes like theft. 
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Were doom'd by Jove, and Phoebus' juft decree, 
To perifh in the rough Trinacrian fea* 316' 

To better fate the blamelefs chief ordain'd, 
A floating fragment of the wreck regain'd, 
And rode the florm ; 'till by the billows toft, 
He landed on the fair Phaeacian coaft. 320 

That race who emulate the life of Gods, 
Receive him joyous to their bleft abodes : 
Large gifts confer, a ready fail command, 
To fpeed his voyage to the Grecian ftrand. 
But your wife lord, (in whofe capacious foul 325 
High fchemes of pow'r in juft fucceffion roll) 
His Ithaca refus'd from fav'ring Fate, 
'Till copious wealth might guard his regal ftate/ 



Vcr. 319.] We may thus mend the rhymes, with more fidelity : 

'till driving billows bore 

The plank in fafety to Phaeacia's fhore ; 

That race, who, like the blefs'd, in life appear, 

Receive with joy, and, as a God, revere. 

Ven 326.] This verfe is ftifF, artificial, and bordering on bom- 
baft. Thus ? yet, perhaps, no better ; 

But J?i/I your lord (in whofe capacious foul 
Refides true Wifdom, and maintains controuL) 

Ver. 327. His Ithaca refus'd from f aw' ring Fate, 

'Till copious wealth might guard his regal Jl ate,] 

Ulyffes amaffed great riches by being driven from country to 
country: every prince where he arrived made him great pre* 
fents, according to the laudable cuftoms of hofpitality in former 
ages. The word in the Greek (obferves Dacier) is ayvpUQw, it 
is borrowed from beggars, who by (trolling from place to place 
get their livelihood; and hence it was made ufe of {imply for 
to amafs, or make collections. Hefychius explains* it by cvtoiyv, 
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Phedon the fa& affirm'd, whofe fov'reign fway 

Thefprotian tribes, a duteous race, obey : 330 

And bade the Gods this added truth atteft, 

(While pure libations crown'd the genial feaft) 

That anchored in his port the veffels {land, 

To waft the hero to his natal land. 

I for Dulichium urge the wat'ry way f 335 

But firft the Ulyffean wealth furvey : 

So rich the value of a (tore fo vaft 

Demands the pomp of centuries to wafte f 

The darling obje£l of your royal love, 

Was journey'd thence to Dodonean Jove ; 340 

By the fure precept of the filvan fhrine, 

To form the conduit of his great defign : 

Irrefolute of foul, his ftate to fhrowd 

In dark difguife, or come, a king avow'd ? 



woXifn, lyi^n ; in which words there are two errours, and it is 
manifeft they are corrupted ; Monfieur le Fevre reads Wfypfii, 
*yiigit. Dacier, 

We may obferve that Ulyffes gives himfelf great commenda- 
tions through this whole interview ; he calls himfelf fro; 'o jtaviv; , 
and fays, that there were few men in the world like him ; that he 
was Giok ha^Vtuou or like the Gods : this is not a fign of vanity 
or oftentation, fince Ulyffes fpeaks in the character of a ftranger: 
he muft therefore fpeak in the fame manner as a ftranger would 
have fpoke ; that is, with honour of Ulyffes, to ingratiate himfelf 
with Penelope. Befides, this conduct conduces to perfuade Pene- 
lope, that he is the perfon he pretends to be, and by the confe* 
quence contributes to prevent a difcovery. P. 

Ver. 336.] This paflage occurs, with fomc deference of 
arrangement, in book adv. verfe 359. • 
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Thus lives your lord ; nor longer dooni'd ta 
roam : 34j ; 

Soon will he grace this dear paternal dome. 

By Jove, the fource of good,„fUp*eme in pow'r! 

By the bleft genius of this friendly bow'r ! 

I ratify my fpeech ; before the fun 

His annual longitude of heav'n fhall run ; $;*' 

When the pale emprefs of yon' ftarry train 

In the next month renews her faded wane, 

Ulyffes will affert his rightful reign. 

What thanks! what boon! reply 'd the queen* 
are due, 

When time fhall prove the ftoried bleffing 
true; 3jj 

My lord's return fhou'd fate no more retard, 

Envy fhall ficken at thy.vaft reward. 

But my prophetick fears, alas ! prefage, 

The wounds of Defliny's relentlefs rage. 



Ver. 347O Compare. book xiv. verfc 182. and xvii. 176* 
Chapman is neat and faithful : 

— — — Be witnefle, Jove ! 
Thou firft and beft of all the thron'd above. • 
Ver. 350.] The tranflator profited by a grand paflage in his. 
beloved author : Paradife Loft, vii. 373. 

Firft in the eaft the glorious lamp was feen, 
Regent of day, and all th* horizon round 
Invefted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'n's- high road. 

Ver. 352.] This expreffion faded nmmt, feems altogether tan- 
tologous and improper. 
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I long nujft weep! nor will Ulyfles come, 36© 
With royal. gifts to fend you honoured home! — 
Your oth$r talk, ye menial train, forbear : 
Now wafli the ftranger, and: the; bed, prepare ; 



Ver. 360.] This is inaccurate, and curtailed. I give a literal 
verfion : 

Nor will Ulyffes come, nor you obtain 
Difmiffion : no fuch rulers he. re be£des, 
Fam'd among men like him (if fam'd indeed) 
To greet and convoy revered Grangers home. 

Ver, 363, Now <ooajh the ftranger, &c] This was one of the 
firft rites of hofpitalky.obferved towards (bangers, amongft the 
antients ; the. Scriptures abound wittfi inltances of it : Abraham 
offers water to wafli the feet of die angels whom he miftook for 
(bangers, &c. There was alfo a bath for the ftranger, but thi* 
feems to have been, a greater honour (as Dacier obferves) than 
that of warning the feet ; this may be gathered from the manner 
in which it was performed; the. daughters of the family, even 
young princefles, affifted at the bath ; but the warning the feet 
was an office committed to fervants : thus the daughter of Neftor, 
in the third Odyfley, bathed Telemachus, but Ulyfles being di£ 
guifed like a beggar, Euryclea wafties his feet. This agrees 
exactly with another pafTage of fcripture ; when David fent to 
afic Abigail to wife, i Sam. xxv. 41. me made anfwer, Let thin* 
bondmaid be a fer<vant to *wajh the feet of thefervante of my Lord* 
My memory fails me, if there be any other paflage, either in the 
Iliad or Odyfley, where this practice of warning the feet is 
direftly mentioned ; the reafon is, this was an office performed 
only by inferiour perfons ; the bath was for heroes and kings. 
Now both Homer's poems are filled with the characters of fuch 
perfonages, and therefore there was no room to mention it »in 
other places : it is true, the word' here is uvotfyxTt, and does not 
neceflarily imply the warning of the feet, but warning in general : 
yet here it is to be underflood of the feet, for Euryclea in the acl 
of waflung them difco vers this ftranger to be Ulyfles. P. 
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With fplendid palls the downy fleece adorn : 
Up-rifing early with the purple morn, 365 

His finews fhrunk with age, and ftiff with toil, 
In the warm bath foment with fragrant oil. 
Then with Telemachus the focial feaft 
Partaking free, my lole invited gueft ; 
Whoe'er neglefts to pay diftin&ion due, 370 
The breach of hofpitable right may rue. 
The vulgar of my fex I moft exceed 
In real fame, when moft humane my deed : 
And vainly to the praife of queen afpire, 
If, ftranger ! I permit that mean attire, 37$ 
Beneath the feaftful bow'r. A narrow fpace 
Confines the circle of our deftin'd race ; 
*Tis ours, with good the fcanty round to grace 



.! 



Ver. 365.] Thus his author: 

With warmth to chear him 'till the purple morn. 

Then in the bath foment with fragrant oil 

His, finews — . 
Some of the lines hereabouts are admirable : and, in general; 
there is an originality in the phrafeology and verification of 
Fenton, that powerfully befpeak the man of genius, and charac- 
terife his poetry. 

Ver. 376. — — A narrow /pace 

Confines the circle of our deftin*d race.] 
The fenfe is here cut fhort, and Homer, like a good painter, leaves 
fomething to be fupplied by the reader's imagination. Life is 
fhort (fays Penelope) we ought therefore to employ it in doing 
good. The motive indeed which (he ufes, is not intirely con- 
formable to true theology ; (he here propofes glory as the fole 
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Tho£ wft^fe^ruel wtbng their ftatfe? flibtife^ •'•'' 
Dreaded 4ft life* the iriufterM cvirfe purities ; 38* 
By death dif-reb'd-of ati ( thefr faVage pow'rs, 
Then, li&iisM rage her hateful pre^ deVburs. *' 
But he ^fcdfe ih-borti Worth l hti afls comdiend; 
Of gentle foul, < to htimari'rarje a fiiehdV ' 
The .wretched he relieved (liffufe his fame, 38 1 
And diftaat tongues extol the patron-name. 

1 Prince!^, hie cry M, hi Vain, your bounties flow 
On me, sonfum'd, and obftinate in woe, 
When niy lovM Crete received my final view* 
And fro*» inj. weeping eyes her cliffs with* 

'■ Aitwi ;' '.'■'/ 39* 

The{e tatter'tj Weeds (my decent robe fefign'd) 
I chofe, the livery of a woeful rtiind ! 
Nor will my heart-corroding cares abate 
With fplendid palls, And canopies of ftate : 



aim of doirig virtuotis a&ions j though in other places trlomet 

plainly aflerts, that we ought to a# with piety to pleafe the Gods* 

Daeier* P. 

The termination of this verfe, and the next couplet, art 

expanded from the fubjoined claufe of his author: 

*-**-—-*- for ftiort is human date : 

fo that Our Poet rather followed Virgil than Homer, at ^En. x< 

4*7- 

Stat fua cuique dies : breve et irreparabile tempus 

Omnibus eft vitas : fed famam extendere faftis, 

Hoc virtntis opus : 

thus elegantly and concifely rendered by Dryden : 

, Short bounds of life are fet to mortal man, 

*Tis Virtue's work alone to ftretch the narrow fpan« 

Vol. IV. S 
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Low-couch'd on c*rth, the gift of fleep I fcom, 

And catcl* the glance? of &e waking flioru» stf 

The delicacy of your courtly train 

To wafl> a wretched w*nd*rer wou'd difiUto ; 

But if, in trad of long experience try'd, 

And fad (jmilitude of woes ally'd, 4*0 

Vcr. 399. £«/ if, in tra3 ofkng experience, kcJ] I will haw 
an old wlsnan to wafh me (fays Ulyifet). The tta&n of this- 
reqneft is not evident at firft A\| ; bat Eufcthios explains it by 
Slewing that Ulyffcs a£b thus to avoid the infults and contempt of 
the younger darnfcls of Penelope, who had fulkiendy' oatfageeV* 
him in tlu> and the preceding book ; they wouty think themiehff 
degraded \>y performing fucn an office to a beggar. 3aftathias 
remarks, that (bme antient criticks rejected three w*fa>herv!*it 
is abfurd, fay they, that Ulyfles (hoald chafe Eunrclen, for this 
office, who was the only perfon who could difcoyer him, and ruir^ 
his defigns ; he knew (he was acquainted With the wound thai 
afterwards difcovers him: hot the truth is, Ulyffes knew Euryt^eq 
to be a perfon of wifdom, and he was in hopes to draw her over 
to his interefl, and make ufe of her in his affairs in the future 
parts of the Qdyfley ; and this Jjie does upon many important occav 
fions, in particular in locking up the palace at the time of the 
battle between him and the Stivers*; to lhat by her means he pre- 
vents the report of that great incident from being, carried to their 
partizans, abroad : here therefore he artfully brings it about, that 
Euryclea fhould be affigncd to this office, not only to avoid, the, 
Infults of the other females, but to make ufe of her faithfulness 
and wifdom to carry on his defigns, and make the way more eafy 
to the Suitors deftrudion. The choice therefore was prudent; 
(he was aged, and acquainted with human mrferiesy not only by 
reafbn of her age, but had herfelf fuftcred in all the ittftmi of 
Penelope and Telemachus ; we find (he is defcribed as a mother 
to the whole family, and (he all along adopts the afiidioas of it: 
Eufiathius therefore may perhaps be miftaken when he aflerts this 
to be an inftance of ill counfels crowned with good foccefs. But 
then it may be afked, if Euryclea was a peefon-o£ Agh wifildftL 
and fidelity, why does not Ulyfles tnift her with the iecset of his 
rctern? Th* jgafofl if plain, it woejd no* Qn,iy ha/e been con* 
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Some Wfeich relu£teiit view3 aerial light, 
To her ftieafl hand ifltigh the friendly rite. 

Pleks'd With his wife reply, the queen rejoih'd : 
Such getitie liiahriei-s, irid fo fage a niihd, 
lii all who gfac'd this hofpltable bow'* \*$ 

I ne'er <fri&hi'd, befofe mi fbcial holiir. 
Such fcrvaht a$ your humble choice requires, 
To light r&4ivM thdlord of riay defires, 
New from the birth : and with a mother's hand 
His tender bloom to manly growth fuftain'd : 419 
Of matchlefs prudence, and a duteous mind ; 
Tho* now to life's extremeft verge 
Of ftfdngth fuperiour to the toil affigi 
Rife, Buryclea ! with officious care 
Tot the poor friend the cleanfirig bath prepare : 415 



ausmind; 1 

declined, V 

Wd.- J 



tnuy to his cautious nature, but a breach of all decency to truft 
htmfelf to £urycfea, and not to Penelope ; this would in fomt. 
mcafure have raifed the character of the fervant above that of 
his wife and queen, fart of this note I am indebted for to }A+ 
Decier. ?. 

Vcr. 400.] Thus Pope, in his £k>i&2 

And fare, if Fate fome future bard ftiould join 

\n jdd Jimilitudi of grief* to mine—. 
A reader of tdfe will not expe& .me to recommend to his ndtk# 
the extraordinary excellence of the tranflatioh throughout 1085 
fpeech. He has already felt the thrill of poetry in his bofom. 
Ver. joy*] Defc&ive rhymes. Thus? 

New from his mother; nor refused to bear* 

The toiT of nurture, witha parent's care. 
VeV. pf.] To preVeht i too quick recurrence of the rhymes 
jfcpMft ih ttc late (ubiKtefiori, we migh) render here, a 
ftoows ;' 
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This debt his correfpondent fortunes claim, 
Too like Ulyffes, and perhaps the feme ! 
Thus old with woes my fancy paints him now ! 
For age untimely marks the careful brow. 

Inftant obfequious to the mild command, 420 
Sad Euryclea rofe : with trembling hand 
She veils the torrent of her tearful eyes ; 
And thus impaffion'd to herfelf replies. 



. With care officious, Euryclea ! g$ ; 

The bath's refreflment let theftranger know. 
Ver. 422. She 'veils the torrent of her tearful eyes.] N Dacier 
observes that Ariftotle in his third book of rhetorick quotes this 
aftion of Euryclea as an inftance of a paralogifm familiar to 
Homer ; and again in his poetics he cites it to the fame purpofe : 
a paralogifm confifts in making ufe of falfe reafoning, and draw- 
ing a falfe confequence from true preraifles : " All men, fay* 
*« Ariftotle, are naturally perfuaded that where fuch a thing is/ 
" or is done, fuch another muft happen ; we may therefore make 
4€ them eafily believe that if the laft is, the firft muft confequently 
" be ; but in reality, the latter which we lay down as truth 
** being often falfe, the former is fo more frequently, for it does 
" not follow, that becaufe one thing is, another muft neceflarily 
•* be; but becaufe we' are perftiaded of the truth of the latter, 
" we conclude falfly, that the former is alfo true." The reader* 
will enter into the meaning of Ariftotle, and underftand what a 
paralogifm is, by an example of it ; for inftance, if we were to 
prove a man to be in love, we bring it as an argument that he is 
pale : now this is a falfe reafoning or paralogifm, bacauie a perfon 
may be pale from other reafons than love. Thus in the inftance 
of Euryclea " Homer (fays Ariftotle) impofes upon his reader, by. 
" mentioning a fign that is known, to draw a confequence from 
" it, to prove a thing that is not known;" that is, Homer 
endeavours to prove, that the whole (lory concerning Euryclea is 
true, and that ftie really hid her eyes when (he wept, becaufe this 
is a confequence qf paflion, and becaufe it is natural for perfon* 
US conceal their eyet with their hands while they weep. This 
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Son of my love, and monarch of my cares ! 
What pangs for thee this wretched bofom bears ! 
Are thus by Jove who* cpnftant beg his aid 426^ 
With pious deed, and pure devotion, paid ! 
He never dar'd defraud the facred fane, 
Of perfect hecatombs in prder (lain : 
There oft* implor'd his tutelary pow'r, 430 

Long to protra& the fad fepulchral hour ; 
That form'd for empire with paternal care, 
His realm might recognize an equal heir. 
O deftin'd head ! The pious vows are loft ; 
His God forgets him on a foreign coaft ! — 435 



alfo is a paralogifm, for every fyllable concerning Euryclea may 
be a fiction of the Poet, though fuch a gefture is natural to a 
perfon in her circumftances ; the impofttion confifts in this, 
namely, in the art of the Poet, in endeavouring to deceive us 
into a belief, that becaufe perfons when they weep conceal their 
eyes, therefore it is true that Euryclea thus actually wept ; the 
latter may be evidently falfe, though the former may be true ; 
Ariftotle brings, this pra&ice of Homer as an example to all Poets 
how to tell lies as they ought, or agreeably. P. 

Ver. 424.] A verfe conitrutted probably from that inimitably 
ibothing line in the Eloifa: 

Plants of thy hand, and children of thy pray'r. 

Ver. 428.] I ihould prefer,* 

His band defrauded not the (acred fane-*-. 

Ver. 434. — — The pious <uvws are loft; 
His God forgets bim — — ] 
Euryclea we fee is aftonifhcd to find that a perfon who is remark* 
able for his piety ihould be unfortunate ; the age was not enlight- 
ened enough to know that calamity is often a proof of virtue, and 
a trial, not a puniihment. Maximus TyrW, the Platonick, xxii 
Diflert. excellently explains this fubjcft : " Who (fays that author) 
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Perhaps, Ufee thee, ppoj gueft ! in wantap pride 
"l^e rjch infyft hiip, ^nd th? young deride. ! 
Confcipys of worth reviTd* thy ge^'rous tpinA 
The friendly rite of purity declin'd ; 
My will concurring with my queen's cprq- 
mand t 4^ 

Accept the bath from th^is obsequious hjynd. 
A ftrong emptjion fhakes n\y anguilh'd bi^a^ 
In thy ^hole fq#n r U|yfles feenqs expre# : 



« can 4e*y Ulyfles to be a man of piety! Jupiter remember* 
« him, Minenra, love* hini, H^m t guide,*, fcinv 9*tafe »> 
•« enamoured with him, and' Leucothea fives his life ! who then 
" can deny bat that HeaxCA tijgd l^iffi, with all his affli&ions, that 
" he might appear to be, and deferve to be called a good man? 
« this is the reafon why he faltered at Troy, from the. Suitors* 
€t . by the Cyclops, by Circe, and by (hipwreck ; this is the reafon 
", why he wandered as a vagabond* and a beggar, that he was 
", half naked, that he was (truck and infulted, and hifFered a 
". thouGujd infolencies from the riots of the Suitors : it was the 
•t favour and love of Heaven that brought him into all thefe 
*«; afflictions, and not the anger of Neptune." When a good 
man fuffers Heaven frequently chafes him oat as an hero, who 
knows how to behave bravely in the day of adverftty *, and this is. 
agreeable tjo true theology. & 

The following fubftitution is unexceptionable in it's rhymes: 
O deftin'd head ! thy pious vow* forgot. 
To roam an exile is thy hoptlefi lot, 

Ver. 436.] The translation here, though very concife and 
genera], has uncommon merit, and breathes the true pathos of 
it's original. The Poet was thinking of Hamlet's poor ghofi ! 

Yer. 44J . In thy whole form Ulyffes feemj exfreft, &c.] Homer, 
continually draws his reflections from the prefent pbjed: tenejope, 
at the fight of this diftreffedand ill-cloathed ftrangej, breaks oujt 
into > a. f tender fecdment^ and cries, « Perhaps mj^lyjje^.ia fodl 
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df ail the wretched hafbour'd on dur coaft, 
None imaged && like thee my mafter loft. 44 5 

Thus half difcwei-'d thro 1 the dark diffcuife, 
With cool compofcrtf feign'd, the chief replies : 
You joitt'd your fofftege to the publick vote ; 
The fame you think* have all beholders thought. 

He fatd V tepienifh'd from the pureft fprings, 
The laver {fraught With buly care (he brings : 45 1 



" as he !" for thus Euftathius applies the expreffion, * twSw Sp 
fAto, axx* &a %<Uv<m ; that is, " he was not fuch by nature, but 
«« misfortune :" bat if we uri d fcrftand it of a bodily refemblance, 
4m ^tUnent is fKll beautiful, and the reader cannot without 
pleafure fee Penelope deceived in comparing Ulyfles with UfymW 
Dacier. P. 

' Ver. 445. J The rhyme may be thus confulted : 

My mafter* e image none like thee cmid heaft. 

Chapman is faithful and good: 

— — — and yet many a gueft 
Of poore condition hath bene harbourM here*; 
But never any; did fo right appeare 
Like king Ulyfles as your felfe ; for Hate 
Both of your fiature, voice, and very gate; 

Ver. 447. — *— the chief replies.] This is very artful in 
Utyfle/ : if he had denied the refemblance, it might have given 
fufpicion ; he therefore cohfefle* it, and by conftffing it perfuadet 
Euryclea that he is not the real Ulyfles. Dexter. . f. 

Ver. 449.] Or thus, for a better rhyme : 
The feme youfiuuy, all beholders nets. 
Chapman is accurately true to his model : 

So all have laid (&id he) that ever yet 

Had the proportion of our figures met 

In their observance* ; fo right your eye 

-■■' Rrtottitt your foul* your ju4gmg fatuity; 

S 4 
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In the deep vafe, that fhone like burnifli^ gpldy 
The boiling fluid tpmper^tes the cojd* , «. / 
Meantime teyplvingip frfc thoughtful ihind 
The icar, with which his manly knee \pas (iga'df 
His- face averting from the crackling \>h%$f 45$ 
His flioulders intercept th- unfriendly/ rays.. ; 
Thus cautious in th' obfcure he hop'd jto. fly: \ 
The curious fearqh of EurycleaYeys.' , , . , , Jt [ ;. 
Cautious in vain ! nor ceas'd the dame to find 
The fear, with which his manly lyie? was 



. Ver* 452.] The comparifon is from the tranflator^ Horner 
fyysoafy, - . •' -V 

- T — _ the vafe on all fides bright. 

Ver. 456. His face averting- fhm the crackling blaze.] .. /Jrhc 
' reafon why Uiyfles turns toward the darlcnefs is' to avoid difcovery, 
and that Euryclea might 1 feot examine him too'curioufly : but this 
\s not the whole defign of HomeP; the Poet thus defcribes Ul/ffes 
to give probability to the future ftory ; for as Eufiathius judicioufly 
remarks, it is from this a&ion alone that the fainting of Euryclea, 
her laying her hand on the chin of UlyiTes, his feizure of her throat 
to hinder her from discovering him, efcape the, notice of Penelope ; 
Ulyffes is feated out of view, and withdrawn frqm. ob/ervation. 
Dacier. JV 

Ver. 458.] After Milton's ufe of the word. Par. Loft, ij, 406^ 
And through the palpaWe obfcure finjl out 
His uncouth way. t , 

Ver 460. Cautious in <vain / nor, ceased the dam. to find » , 

The fear -*]' ' " ' , 

This ftory concerning the wound pf Uiyfles, may, I fear, in fom* 
parts of it, feem fome what tedious ; it may therefore be neceflkry 
to {hew that it is. introduced with judgment; and though not 
intirely entertaining, y&\ artful. , 

Ariftotle in the eighth cl^ap. 0/ his Poeticks, (peaking of the 
union of the actyft Cjf f he Qdflffoy* m<W#n«.this wouo4 of Uiyfles, 
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This on Parnaflus (combating the boar) 
With.gkneing riaige the tulky favage tore. 



Homer, feys he> who excelled other Poets in all refpects, feems* 
perfectly to have known this defelt, (w*. that all the a&ions of 
fen hero do not conftitute the unity of the a&ion, but only fuch as 
are capable to be united with the fable) for in compofing hit 
Odyfley, he has not mentioned all the adventures of Ulyfles: for 
example* he has not joined the wound he received upon Parnaflus 
with the account of his feigned madnefs, when the Greeks aflem- 
bled their army ; for becaufe one of them happened, it was neither 
neceflary nor probable that the other fhould alfo happen; but hs 
las inferted all that could have refpect to one and the fame aitiotu 
Monfieur Dacier fully explains Ariftotle ; We have in this precept 
(observes that author) two remarkable events in the life of Ulyfles, 
his feigned madnefs, and his wound received upon Parnaflus: the 
Poet mentions the wound, but is filent about his madnefs: he 
Jaw that the latter had no connexion either in truth or probability 
with the robjeft of his poem, and therefore he fays not a word of 
k; he has a&ed otherwife with refpeft to the wound received 
upon Parnaflus:- for although that wound was no more to the' 
matter of his poem, than the madnefs, yet he fpeaks of it, becaufe 
he found an opportunity of inferring it fo naturally into his prin- 
cipal adion, that it becomes a neceflary part of it, fince it cadet 
a remembrance of his hero, that is, fince it is the occafion of 
Euryclea's difcovering Ulyfles ; fo that this hiftory which is here 
related at length is no foreign epifode, but a natural part of the 
ittbjed, by being thus artfully united to it. This fully teaches 
us of what nature the different parts which a Poet ufes to form one 
and die fame action ought to be ; namely, either neceflary or pro- 
bable confequences of one another, as the remembrance of Ulyfles 
was of this wound : every adventure then that has not this con- 
nexion ought to be rejected as foreign, and as breaking the unity 
of the action : and therefore Homer took care not to interrupt 
the unity of his Odyfley, by the epifode of the feigned madnefs 
of Ulyfles; or that incident could not be produced by any that 
were neceflary or proper to the poem, nor produce any that had 
the leaft relation to it: 

Boflu fully agrees with Ariflotle and Dacier, and gathers from' 
thi* epifode that fome incidents which make not direcHy any 4 
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Attended by his bmvtf maternal nc6+ 

His gr&adfir* feat him to the frfvaa chore, 4$/ 

Autolycus the bold;, (a nighty name 

For fpotlefs faith and deeds of martial feme : 

IRBSMBflSPEI 
f|rfi *f fa nAk»ti or the fable may be infested iato a pwani* if 
tbpfc ippifUau *re mxttAry to dour op any pan of tfcrftblee* 
*$on, .... ■ • 1 

Tbi* yf t prtfoqr er* at dUftrnmry by the wound, » nmtMwd fat 
aW*h*r place ; fee the twcofty-fiiw OdyAry. Anfcftte in hit 
^fttteealhahap. of the Boecieba, prefers thb^ fcqma b ea n e e » 
$|t, thext node to Bnut^: Is it (ob&roct tint aothet) bent 
mtfB%/t&vrithmor€> addrefcaodart; h it done withoot <kfigft,T 
anjifremaa conference of tlolory: tfaero IHyfiet fcknfctf dif- 
covers the wound: here k erif* from the fcbyeA, and a ferietof 
incident*: there Ulyfifct hoe xecoorfe to it, ondkeaufas nofu*- 
jrife, beeaoie there it no greet art in fhewiag amark, which wo 
are willing to hove knowov Aft remembrances therefore (6y* 
Ariftade) wJucfe produce their effects by defigo hwee link inge* 
ojtnQr ; whereat theft which am brought ahont by chance, Jbijtriftt 
aj , and aw infUnces of the ?oo& ait and addrefc. E. 

VeSi 466* 4u*ofy**s &* hU: famgfo mamt 
tvj&tefijptb-* — ^) 
thi$ difficult pa&g* i*;wcU o*nfaiw4ty J^iecand-Bafiathiot:: 
tfct wotdsare ;. ' . * 
' > ' » "^jwlfrforet Uunmm 
K WWiW S* * p* t< -*~~- 
which liteoatty not thus, *? he furpeffcrt all me* in fwewsing and* 
ftealing:" a tewble dyuagori if it wore to bo undhrfoodj 
according to the letter: k has been unagioed, that Homer oows- 
jnendiiAujolycu* for hfc oddrefs in robbery, aod innkiag>eqai*i 
vocal oaths.; like tho perft» (fyfrBnfathius) who madoaitraow 
with hit enemies for foveral days, and imbiediaiely went an* 
ravaged their territories by aight> a*d defended^, by idling the** 
that the trace. was opt made for the night hot the day : or Hksthor 
peefon mentioned by Athenaeas, who flole a fife, tod gave* it tm 
hfaae^^xnir, ai^ being queftoord ahept it, (wore* thatkehadr 
it not himfelf, nor faw any other perfon fteal it : boo. this: w nott 
%r meaning, of Homer, for. be. callfe* Antotyoot W^'eii^ 
Wl^9W &ftt tWlHPMAlfw^^^w^ 
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Herjngs his patfop^god thpfe gifts beftow'd, 
Whofe fltfine with wpanlipg lambs he wont to 

load). 
His courfe to, I$#ca thi? hero fpcd* 47* 

When tfte firft pr pdud of Laertes' bed 
Was new difclos'd to birth : the banquet ends,v 
^\JVTien Eiuyclea from t^ip qypen defends, V 
And (P ¥$ find embrace the babe gommends. V 

S9BS99BES9a 

The troth is, the former word does not here fignify theft, nor the 
latter perjury: 4& tin-men fignifies a bubble addrdi in con- 
cealing our own defijr.nsjj and (^covering thpfe of our enemies^* 
it confute in furprifing them, when they leaft expelt us, in beating 
ujt their quarters, carrying off* their convoys, their provifions, and 
in lhort in all manner o/ S&tajge^jjs^ authorized by the laws of 
war : 2p*<x fignifies fidelity in obferving an oath, and never vio- 
lating the fancHty of it. Plato, in his feft book de Repobv mates 
k plain, that this is the fenfe of Homer: he there quotes this 
peJage, and afierts that he is the beft guardian of ait army, who* 
knows how to fteal the counfels and enterprises of the enemy, *A- 
rSf voXifxiat xXt\]/«» 0gAivf«tU, xar r»t &&X*c «jja£tK ; from this, it- 
is there inferred, that juftice is a kind of chicanery (K***hxh rtthr* 
vf&t't* $bw, jut) jfoaCi) Tw i^p«»} by which wet fetve our- friends, 
and bring detriment to our enemies; but the amVer there given 
to this aflertion is, e p* rl» Aior, or,- by no meaner it muft be 
ujaderftood with feme reftri&ion .;. it, is. Wfid to deceive aji, enemy . 
in war, but in, common life criminal. The qualities therefore! 
that Homer commends in Autolycus, Are. his dsatffcmy in difco- 
xexing, penetrating and preventing the dfifigni, of fc|* enemies* , 
and the ndigiomolpfeirvance; of hia oaths, .and *Qt; theft and pert 
jury ; Euftathius explains Homer by addm&ntovMwi*:vwvt> »fWP?, 
& faSXtf, P. 

Vex, 46ft. Htxmv his fmrtm-ffd^bej( fiftt i(fi«w'4>] Thej 
reason, why Homer attributes, the/e gifts* to Mercury is, becauffc, 
h$ \W the prefi4ent o£ focjety, or ojf all things, that are a&e4; 
wjuth, a 4e£re of concealment. He if ajfo tJ^.CpfL qf fpeccJ^ i^ 
thenefbrc appertained ^.^Pt^-^gp^^: ue^ f o£ ifc iff, 
particular of oaths, being the preiidenio^fpfaji^ng. -Aypr. P. 
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" Receive, (he cries, your royal daughter's fbn ; 
a And name the bleffing that your pray'rs have' 

won." 47 6 

Then thus the hoaVy chief, u My viftor arrtis ' 
" Have aw'd the realms around with dire alarms : 
<c A fure memorial of my dreaded fame 
€ i The boy (hall bear ; Ulyfles be his name ! 486 
'* And when with filial love the youth (hall 

" come \ % . , . 

" To view his mother's foil, my Delphick dome 
" With gifts of price (hall fend him joyous 

"home/* 



Vcr. 476. " Receive, ft* cries, your royal daughter's fin, &c] T . 
We have here an antient cuftqra obferved by the Greeks : the 
child was placed by the father upon the grandfather's knees, as a 
token that a grandchild was the moft agreeable prefent that a fon 
could make to a father. That this was an antient cuftom is 
evident from the Iliad., 

— . — — rvytpae ¥ iffifttarr' *£f *»»£; 

Mfivoli ybiamt jdTw iffowSUt Q'&af v*o» 

'li ipito ytymihr* — — — 
That is, the father of Phoenix imprecated the Fanes, that Phoenix 
might never have a foh- to place upon his grandfather's knees. 

It has been already remarked- that it was cuftomary in Greece 
for the parents' to name the child; here the grandfather names 
Ulyfles : but this is done by permiffion of the parents, for Auto- 
lycus bids them- give the^name. • 

UfyfTes was called 'odkwr^v*, from *0AW*, Irafier %* implying (fays 
Ettftathiiis) that many hated; or were enraged at* Autolycus, for* 
iSe mifchiefs he had done bf his art in war, « tS ^<m% ha, «Wio- 
crlrmv: that is in other words, Autolycus called Ulyfles 'O&wvtvf 
firbm the terrdur he 4 had been to his enemies* P. T 

•Vef.48i:] ThusOgffltf:' *' 1 1 : ' j ■■■■•••' . 
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Lx^r'd with the pronus'4: boon, when youthful 
prime ., r > y ... v; , •■_■- = 

Ended in mantis mother's, natal; cUme J 485- 
Ulyfles fought ;? Wpik fond affe&ion dear 
Amphithea's arms rqceiv'd the royal heir ; 
Her antient * lord an equal joy poffeft ; 
Ihftant he bade prepare the genial feaft : 
A fleer to form the fumptuous banquet bled, 49^ 
Whofe (lately growth five flo\y'ry fummers .fcd 1 
His fons divide, and roaft with artful care 
The limbs ; then all the tafteful viands (hare. : 
Nor ceas'd difcourfe (the banquet of the foul) j 
'Till Phoebus wheeling to the weftern goal 495 v 
Refign'd the Ikies, and night involved the pole. J 
Their drooping eyes the flumb'rous (hade oppreft^ 
Sated they rofe, and all retir'd to reft. 



Ulyfles call him, and when fit to com, 
' Send him to me, and my relations, home. 

Ver. 484.] All, but the firft claufe of this xonplet/is the 
redundancy of the tranflarion. Chapman is fimple, neat, and 
faithful : 

For thefc faire gifts he went, and fouhfl all grace 
Of hands, and words, in him, and all his race. 

Ver. 488.] There wants eafe and fimplkity in the di&ion of 
this verfe, nor will the rhymes be deemed accurate. Thus ? 
Nor tranfport lefs dilates her hufband's heart : 
His fons he bade the genial feaft impart. 

Ver, 494.] This thought is extraneous to his author. We 
may. thus correal the line without an introduction of any novelties : 
Nor ctaft the banquet, that revives die foul — . 
*- Autolycus. 
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Soon to the Morn, itew^rttB'd in pttrplfe light, 
Pierc'd with her golden (hafts the rear of night ; 
Ulyffes, and his brave material race fci 

The young Autolyci, aflay tfre cfiace, 
Parnaffus, thick perptex'd with horrid fliadeS, 
With deep-rftouth'd hounds the hunter-troop 

invades ; 
What time the fun, from ocean's peaceful f!reatt f 
Darts o'er the lawn his horratotal beam; 5^ 
The pack impatient firaffthe tainted gale; 
The thorny wilds the wood-men fierce aflfail t 
Arid fbremoft of the train, his Gomel fpfctf 
Uflyfles wav f d to roufe the favage war. fa 

tieep in the rough rccefies of the wood, 
A lofty copfc, the growth of ages, ftood : 
Nor winters boreal blaft, nor thund'roiis fHowY f 
Nor folar ray, could pierce the fhady bow'r, 
With wither'd foliage ftrew'd, a heapy ftorc ! 5 1 j 
The warm pavilion of a dreadful boar. 



Ver. 500.] Thb is very poetical/ and the confUtency of figure 
is well maintained. Our tranflator might profit by his favourite 
Poet in another poem, L* Allegro* verfe 50. 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darbufs thin. 
Ver. 503.] So Milton in his Comas, verfe 37. 

_ — _ the perplexed paths of this drear wood* 
Ver. 516.] This line affords one of the happieft fpecuaens 
within my knowledge of the power of a fingle term to ennoBle 4 
common thought : 

The vwm pavilion of rdre*dful boar. 
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Reus'd by the hounds andhoirters mingling drifts} 
Theikvageirora hUle^flidter flics: [C- 

With fiery glare hir&agmnt eye-halls fhine, 
And briftks high impale his horrid dune* |*t 
Young Khacus acftfanc f d, : defies the foe, . 
Poifing his lifted knee in aA to throw ; 
Tile favage renders vain the wound ejecreed* 
And fpring* impetuous with opponent fpeed ! 
H[s tulks oblique he aim'd, the knee to gore ; 
Mopie they gjafle'd, the finewy fibres tore, 526 
And barVL the bone : Ulyfies undifmay 'd, 
Soort with recjoubl'd force the wound repay 9 d j 
To the right fhoylder-joint the {pear apply*d t 
His further flank with {breaming purple dy'd : 
Qn earth he rufh'd with agonizing pain ; 5jt> 
Witiijpy* an4 va# furprife* th' applauding train I 
Viewd his enormous bulk extended on the[ 
plain. J 

With bandage firm Ulyfies knee they bound ; 
Then chanting myftick lays, the clofing wound 



Ver, y^O.l Paradife Loft, ii. $47. 

Three iron, three of adamantia rock* 
Impenetrable, i mpaPd with circling fire, 
Yet ujBcoafiim'd. 

Vflfft S^*j Better, " peritapt, 

Soon with mungrful force—. 
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0£ facred melody coofafs'd the force ; 9& 

The tides of life regaiiVd their a&ure coudtvi Y 

This is a, remarkable inftancc of the antiqaity of that Idle £iperV 
ftition of cubing wounds by incantation or charms ; yqt Homer~k 
no way blafneable for mentioning it; he wrote according to the 
opinion of the age, which whether trite' or !&lft Vindicates hhki as 
a Poet. Indeed almoft all other Poets have fpoken more boldly 
than Homer of the power of incantations ; thus Virgil* 

•'« Cannina vel ccelo poflunt deducere lona®, ' ! ! 

" Carminibos Circe focios mutavit UJjfltf,, *. ~V' K 

•* Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur angui*." 
tut we may defend Homer from PKtty, who has th6ufcfct\hiif 
point, 'viz* whether charms are available phyficaQy,! worthy* of <a 
ferious difcuffion ; he refers to this paflkge in his natural Htyoryv 
lib, Xxviii. tap, I . Dixit Homerus proflwvium fanguinis 'vutnerat'o 
femine Vljjftm inbibuiffe carmine: Tbeopbrajtui, Ifcbiadkos Janareit 
Cato prodidit Luxatis membris carmen auxiliari, Varro\ Podagris* 
Attalus affirms, that if a man chance to fpy a ffcbrpion, and pro- 
nounce the word duo, it will lie Mil, and never, ftioot his ting. 'I 
think thefe grave authors outdo even the Helens of Poets; and 
I hardly believe that any of them would have ventured to provoke 
a ferpent trufting to the charm. But we are to underftand thit 
charm not merely as a form of words, but as jojned with mufical 
notes, and then it may appear more rational : for' the cure of the 
fciatica, Theophraftus commends the Phrygian mnfick, and At 
Gellius for giving eafe to it ; but adds, ut Memori* proditum eft. 
Apollonius in his book de Miris, affirms from Theophraftus, that 
mufick cures many difeafes both of mind and body, kscBuvm^ *«**- 
QvfAHXt, $£*<;, xctl ra? iwi paxpoy yiyn[iiv*{ ti»< Jtawiaf Ixrcurw larou 
)fi x*Tafavfiq IcxiaAa xcu hnTarfyia*. And the fame author affirms, 
that many in his time, efpecially the Thebans, ufed xht pipe for 
the cure of feveral ficknefles, which Galen calls xaratAift T 5 tqv* p 
fuper loco affcBo tibia canere\ or loca dolentia decant are, I will not 
affirm that fuch charms of mufick have no power in fome maladies ; 
every one knows what an effedt the harp of David had over the 
fpirits of Saul ; but we have either loft; or not yet found out the 
art : a natural reafon may be affigned for it ; for as the mufical 
notes move the air, fo the air moves the inward fpirits, and the 
humours of the body, which are the feat- of difeafes ; fo that by 
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Then back they led the youth with loud acclaim ; 
Autolycus, enamour'd with his fame, 
Confirm'd the cure : and from the Delphick 
dome 540 

With added gifts returned him glorious home* 
He fafe at Ithaca with joy receiv'd, 
Relates the chace, and early praife atchiev'd. 
Deep o'er his knee infeam'd, remain'd the fcar : 

Which noted token of the woodland war 545 

When Euryclea found, th' ablution ceas'd ; 

Dowh dropp'd the leg, from her flack hand 
, releas'd; 

The mingled fluids from the vafe redound ; 

The vafe reclining floats the floor around ! 

Smiles dew'd with tears the pleafing ftrife expreft 

Of griefs apd joy, alternate in her breaft. .551 



this new motion they may" be condenfed, rariiied, diffipated or 
expelled, a<$0rding as they are agitated or influenced by the con- 
cuffion of the muiical notes ; but however this be., if other Poets 
may fay that charms have power to flop the rivers in their courfes, 
Homer is not to be condemned for afcribing the power of flop- 
ping blood to incantations. See Mr. Cowley's notes on the firfi 
took of bis Davideis. P. . 

Ver. 5 50.] Thus in a parallel paflage of Paradife hoik, xii. 373, 
He ceas'd, difcerning Adam with fiich joy 
Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dew* J in tears. 
Without the vent of words, which thefe he breath'd. 

Ver . 551.] They were not alternate, but contemporary. Thus } 
Of grief and tr an/port, laboring in her breaft: y 
or, 

Of grief and tranftort in her hiring breaft* 

Vol. IV. T 
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Her flutt'ring words in melting murmurs dy 1 ^ 
At length abrupfer~-My fop!— *my k*agi-~r ft»e 

cry'd. 
His neck with fopd embrace infolding faft, 
Full on the queen her raptur'd eye fhe caft, 55 j 
Ardent to fpeak the monarch fafe reftor'd : 
But ftudious to conceal her royal lord, 
Minerva fix- d her mind on views remote,, 
^pd from the prefent blifs abftr-a&s her thought, 



Ver. 553. " a brup t ■ M y fin! my king! ; J be cry'd,} 

It may feem incredible that this dialogue between Ulyfles and 
Euryclea could be held ii} the prefence of Penelope, and fhe not 
hear it : hpw is this to be reconciled to probability ! I will anfwer 
in the words of Euftathius: The Poet, fays he, is admirably 
guarded againft this objection ; it is for this reafon that he men- 
tions the falling of Ulyfles's leg into the water, the found of the 
veiTel from that accident, the Qverturning of it, and the efrufion 
of the water : all thefe different founds may eafily be fuppofed to 
idrown the voice of Euryclea, fo as it might not be heard by 
Penelope ; it is true, (he could not but obferve this confufion that 
happened while Euryclea wafhes ; but the age of Euryclea might 
naturally make her believe that all this happened by accident 
through her feeblenefs, and Penelope might be pexfuaded that it 
was thus occaikmed, having no reafon to fufpe& the truth: 
befides, what is more frequent on the theatre than to fpeak to the, 
audience, while the perfons on the ftage are fuppofed not to hear? 
In reality, it is evident that UlyfTes and Euryclea were at a proper 
diftance from Penelope, probably out of decency while the feet 
were warning j for as foon as that office is over, Homer tells us 
that Ulyfles drew nearer to the fire where Penelope fat, that he 
might refume trie conference. 

aZtis uj icffcratifu <mvpo<; stairo ^typor % 0$vcatv$i P, 

Ver. 558.] Rhymes wholly intolerable: perhaps, 
Pallas to views remote the. queen inclined, 
And from the prefent blifs abftra&s her mind. 
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His hand to Euryclea's mouth apply 'd, j&> 

Art thou foredoom d my peft ? the hero cry'd r 
Thy milky founts my infant lips have drain 'd : ' 
And have the fates thy babling age ordain'd 
To violate the life thy youth fuftain'd ? 
An exile have I told with weeping eyes, 565 
Full twenty annual funs in diftant fkies : 
At length return'd, fome God infpires thy breaft 
To know thy king, and here I ftand confeft.. 
This heav'n-difcover'd truth to thee confign d, 
Refervc, the treafure of thy inmoft mind : 570 
Elfe if the Gods my vengeful arm fuftain, 
And proftrate to my fword the fuitor-train ; 
With their lewd mates, thy undiftinguifh'd age 
Shall bleed a vi&im to vindi&ive rage. 574 

Then thus rejoin'd the dame, devoid of fear : 
What words, my fon, have pafs-d thy lips fevere ? 
Deep in my foul the truft (hall lodge fecur'd ; 
With ribs of fteel, and marble heart, immur'd. 



Ver. 577. Deep in my foul tie truft (ball lodge fecund.] Plutarch 
in his treatife upon Garrulity obferves, that Ulyffes and every 
pcrfon that had relation to him were remarkable for their taci- 
turnity : they had all profited under fo great a matter of fecrecy 
as Ulyfles : it is pra&ifed by his wife, his fon, and his nurfe ; his 
very companions, who attended him in his voyages, poflefTed this 
virtue in fo eminent a degree as to fuffer themfelves to be daihed 
in pieces by the Cyclops, rather than difcover him to that giant. 
The moral that we are to gather from this fable is, that the fefety 
of princes counfels confifts in fecrecy. Dacier. P. 

Ta 
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When heav'n, aufpicious to thy right avow'd, 
Shall proftrate to thy fword the fuitor-crowd ; 
The deeds PU blazon of the menial fair ; 581 
The lewd to death devote, the virtuous fpare. 

Thy aid avails me not, the chief reply'd ; 
My own experience fhall their doom decide ; 
A witnefs-judge precludes a long appeal : 585 
Suffice it thee thy monarch to conceal. 

He faid : obfequious with redoubled pace, 
She to the fount conveys th* exhaufted vafe : 
The bath renewM, (he ends the pleafing toil 
With plenteous un&ion of ambrofial oil. 590 
Adjufting to his limbs the tatter'd veft, 
His former feat received the ftranger gueft 
Whom thus with penfive air the queen addreft. 



reft.) 



Ver. 586.] Chapman is more accurate : 

Be thou then Client, and leave God the reft ; 
and Ogilby, with flight amendment, is good : 
v — -~ — only filent be, 

And leave the reft to guardian gods, and me. 
We may thus adjuft our tranflator: 

Then truft ttf immortals, and thy king conceal. 
Ver 587.] This circumftance is from Virgil, ^En, iv. 641, 

Ilia gradum ftudio celerabat anili. 

Per ftep (he quicken'd with the zeal of age. 
Ver. 590. With plenteous untlion . 1 < ] We are not to imagine 
that this cuftom of anointing the feet was an inftance of luxury; 
it prevailed over the oriental world folely out of neceffity, to 
avoid ofFenfivenefs in thofe hot regions. This cuftom prevailed 
many ages after Homer, and we have an inftance of it in thq 
woman who warned the feet of our Lord and Saviour with tears, 
and anointed them with oil. This place is a plain proof that oil 
was ufed after wafhing the feet as well as after bathing. P, 
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Tho' night, diflblving grief in grateful eafe, 
Your drooping eyes with foft oppreffion feize ; 
A-while, relu&ant to her pleafing force, 596 
Suipend the reftful hour with fweet difcourfe. 
The day (ne'er brighten'd with a beam of joy !) 
My menials, and domeftick cares employ : 
And, unattended by fincere repofe, 600 

The night affifts my ever- waking woes : 
When nature's hufh'd beneath her brooding 

fhade, 
My echoing griefs the (tarry vault invade. 
As when the months are clad in flow'ry green, 
Sad Philomel, in bbw'ry (hades unfcen, 605 



Ver. 602.] This contra&ion is inelegant, nor is the paiTage, 
in general, executed with the cuftomary felicity of this Poet, I 
(hall fubjoin a literal reprefentation of it : 

When night arrives, and all in bed repofe, 
Me, on my couch reclin'd, thick woes afTail, 
With (harp fenfation rankling round my heart. 
Ver. 605. Sad Pbilomtl, &c] This paflage is thus explained 
by Euftathius. The fimile is not only introduced to exprefs the 
forrow of Penelope, but the nature of it : it is not fo much 
intended to illuftrate her grief, as her various agitations and 
different thoughts compared to the different accents in the mourn- 
ful fong of the nightingale ; for thus Homer applies it. 

*Hf %a) if/*) %X a $ v H*t op^pirat i*9» hcu i>0*. 
Euftathius adds, that Homer relates this ftory very differently 
from later authors : he mentions nothing of Progne, Tereus, or 
Pandion, unlefs that name be the fame with Pandareus; Itylus 
like wife is by them called Itys. The ftory is thus, according to 
thefe writers : Philomela was the wife of Tereus king of Thrace, 
{he had a filter named Progne, whom Tereus raviihed and cut her 
tongue out, that fhe might not difcover the crime to Philomela; 
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To vernal airs attunes her varied ftrains ; 
And Itylus founds warbling o'er the plains r 
Young Itylus, his parents' darling joy ! 
Whom chance mifled the mother to deftroy : 
Now doom'd a wakeful bird to wail the beau 
teous boy. 6io w 



but Progne betrayed it by weaving the ftory in a piece of em- 
broidery ; upon this Philomela flew her own fon Itys or Itylus, 
and ferved up his flefh to the table of her hulband Tereus; which 
being made known to him, he purfues Philomela and Progne, who 
are feigned to be changed into birds for their fwift flight into 
Athens, by which they efcaped the revenge of Tereus. Philomela 
is rabled to be turned into a nightingale, and Progne into a 
fwallow ; it being obferved by Paufanias, that no fwallow ever 
builds in Thrace, or nightingale is ever feen there, as hating the 
country of Tereus. But Homer follows a different hiftory : Pan- 
dareus fon of Merops had three daughters, Merope, Cleothera, 
and Aedon : Pandareus married his cldeft daughter Aedon to 
Zethus brother of Amphion, mentioned in the eleventh Odyffey ; 
fhe had an only fon named Itylus ; and being envious at the 
numerous family of her brother-in-law Amphion, fhe refolves to* 
murder Amaleus the el deft of her nephews ; her own fon Itylus 
was brought up with the children of Amphion, and lay in the 
fame bed with this Amaleus. Aedon directs her fon Itylus to 
abfent himfelf one night from the bed, but he forgets her orders ; 
at the time determined, flie conveys herfelf into the apartment, 
and murthers her own fon Itylus, by miftake, inftead of her 
nephew Amaleus : upon this, almoft in diffraction, fhe begs the 
Gods to remove her from the race of humankind ; they grant her 
prayer, and change her into a nightingale. P. 

Ver. 606.] Our tranflator had in his eye a pafTage beyond 
compare in Paradife Loft, iv. 264. 

— — — airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the fmell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves ; while univerfal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on th' eternal fpring. 
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So in no&urnal fblitude forlorn, 
A fad variety of woes I mourn ! 
My mind refle&ive, in a thomy maze 
Devious from care to care inceflant ftrays. 
Now, wav'ring doubt fucceeds to long defpair : 
Shall I my virgin-nuptial-vow revere $ ««6 

And joining to my foil's my menial train, 
Partake his councils, and affift his reign ? 
Or, iiace mature in manhood, he deplores 
His dome di(honour'd, and exhaufted ftores ; 
Shall I, relu&ant ! to his will accord ; 4*§ 

And from the peers fele£t the nobleft lord ; 
So by my choice avow'd, at length decide 
Thefe Wafteful love-debates, a mourning bride ? 
A vifionary thought PU now relate, 62$ 

Illuftrate, if you know, the fliadow'd fate. 

A team of twenty geefe (a fiiow-white train !) 
Fed near the limpid lake with golden grain, 
Amufe my penfive hours. The bird of Jove 
Fierce from his mountain-eyrie downward 
drove; 63a 

Each fav'rite fowl he pounc'd with deathful fway, 
And back triumphant wing'd his airy way. 
My pitying eyes effus'd a plenteous ftream,: 
To view their death thus imag'd in a dream : 



Vcr. 627.] So Dryden, at ^En. vii. 965. 

Like a long team offaowyjhvens on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cUavc the ti$aut &y. 



i 
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With tender fympathy to fbothe my foul, 635 
A troop of matrons, fancy-form'd, condole. 
But whilft with grief and rage my bofom burn'd, 
Sudden the tyrant of the Ikies return'd : 
Perch'd on the battlements he thus began, 
(In form an eagle, but in voice a man.) 640 

queen ! no vulgar vifion of the flcy 

1 come, prophetick of approaching joy : 
View in this plumy form thy vi&or lord ; 
The geefe (a glutton race) by thee deplor'd, 
Portend the Suitors fated to my fword. 645 
This faid, the pleafing feather'd omen ceas'd. 
When from the downy bands of fleep releas'd, 
Faft by the limpid lake my fwan-like train 

I found, infatiate of the golden grain. 649 

The vifion felf-explain'd (the chief replies) 

Sincere reveals the fan&ion of the Ikies : 

Ulyfles fpeaks his own return decreed ; 

And by his fword the Suitors fure to bleed. 
Hard is the talk, and rare, the queen rejoin'd; 

Impending deftinies in dreams to find ; 65$ 



Vcr. 641.] This is not accurate, nor is the rhyme feultlefL 
Ogilby is plain and faithful : 

Icarius' daughter, be not fo difmaid : 
This not a dream, no fleeting fancy this, 
But certain truth, 

Yer. 649.] Thus, more faithfully : 

Fuding> I found, as irft* the golden grain. 
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Immur'd within the filent bow'r of Sleep, 
Two portals firm the various phantoms keep : 
Of iv'ry one ; whence flit to mock the brain, 
Of winged lies a light fantaftick train : 



Ver. 656. Immm*d within the filent bow'r ofjleep, &c] This 
feems to be a bold fi&ion, and commentators have laboured hard 
to (hew the reafon of it : fome imagine,, that by the horn is meant 
a tunick of the eye, which is called horny ; and that the ivory 
reprefents the teeth ; and that by thefe allufions the Poet intended 
to exprefs that what we hear fpoken may be falfe, bat what we fee 
mull infallibly be true : that is, according to this fable, the ivory 
gate emits falfhood, that of horn, truth. Others explain Homer 
by referring to the nature of horn and ivory, horn being pervious 
to the fight, and ivory impenetrable. Dacier, from Euflathius,- 
gives us a very different folution ; by horn, which is transparent, 
Homer means the air, or heavens which are tranflucent j by ivory, 
he denotes the earth which is grofs and opake : thus the dreams 
which come from the earth, that is, through the gate of ivory, 
are falfe ; thofe from heaven, or through the gate of horn, true. 
But it may be thought that there are no grounds, from the words 
of Homer, for fuch an interpretation. I imagine that this fable is 
built upon a real foundation, and that there were places called the 
gates of falfhood and truth : Diodorus Siculus, in his fecond book, 
defcribing the ceremonies concerning the dead, mentions the gates 
of oblivion, of hatred and lamentation ; and then adds, that there 
are other gates in the fame place ; namely, in Memphis in Mgypt, 
that are called the gates of verity, near which there is a ftatuc of 
juftice without an head ; now Homer in the twenty- fourth OdyiTey 
places the region of dreams in the way to the infernal (hades, and 
it is pail difpute that he borrows all thefe fables of Styx, Cocytus, 
(that is, of the gates of hatred, lamentation,) &c. from iEgypt, 
and places them in hell, after Orpheus, who adapted all his cere- 
monies according to the rites of burial obferved at Memphis, as 
Diodorus fully proves : if therefore he borrows the fable of the 
gates of oblivion, fcfr. from iEgypt, why may he not the ftory of 
the gates of falfhood and verity ? efpecially fince he takes his 
whole relation concerning hell from the cuftoms of the ^Egyptians, 
and this region of dreams is placed by him in the paflage to hell : 
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The gate opposed pellucid valves adorn, 66# 
And columns fair incas'd with poliflid horn : 
Where images of truth for paflage wait. 
With vifions mariifeft of future fate. 
Not to this troop, I fear, that phantom foar'd, 
Which fpoke Ulyffes to this realm reftor'd : 665 

Dehifive femblance ! But my remnant life 

Heav'n fhall determine in a gameful ftrife : 

With that fam'd bow Ulyffes taught to bend, 

For me the rival archers fhall contend. 

As on the lifted field he us'd to place 670 

Six beams, oppos'd to fix in equal fpace : 

Elanc'd a-far by his unerring art, 

Sure thro* fix circlets flew the whizzing dart. 

So, when the fun reftores the purple day, 674 

Their ftrength and Ikill the Suitors (hall affay : 

To him the Ipoulal honour is decreed, 

Who thro* the rings dire&s the feather'd reed* 



it may therefore not be impoflible but this ftory of the gates of 
fleep, may have a real foundation, and be built upon the cuftoms 
of the Egyptians* P. 

Ver. 660.] Thus Ogitby : 

Two gates there are of Sleep, one made of horn, 
The other polijtfd ivory doth adorn : 

and Dryden at Virgil's imitation, Mn. vi. 1235. 

Two gates the (ilent houfe of Sleep adorn ; 
Of polifhM ivory this, that of transparent horn. 

Ver. 663.] Dryden has the fame conftru&ion, after the manner 
of the ancients; quoted, I think, elfe where; 

Caliithothwe flood manifeft aftouax* 
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Torn from thefo walk (where long the kinder 

pow'rs 
With pomp and joy have wing'd my youthful 
hours !) 67^ 

On this poor breaft no dawn of bKfe (hall beam r 
The pleafore paft fupplies a copious theme 
For many a dreary thought, and many a dole- 
ful dream ! 
Propofe the Iportive lot, the chief replies, 
Nor dread to name yourfelf the bowyer's prize : 
Ulyfles will furprife th' unfinifh'd game 68 j 

Avow'd, and falfify the Suitors' claim. 

To whom with grace ferene the queen rejoin'd* 
In all thy fpeech what pleafing force I find ! 
O'er my fufpended woe thy words prevail, 
I part relu&ant from the pleafing tale. 690 

But heav'n that knows what all terreftrials need, 
Repofe to night, and toil to day decreed : 



Ver. 685.] Chapman has fucceeded : 

— — — For your lord 
Will to his court and kingdome be reftor'd 
Before they thread thofe fteeles, or draw his bow. 
Ver. 687.] Thefe rhymes, of fuch frequent recurrence, cannot 
be left uncenfured. — Ogilby here is very tolerable : 

Then fpake the queen: Here I could flay all night, 
And lefs in fleep, than thy difcourfe, delight : 
Though woful mortals that on earth refide, 
Muft reft and toyl alternately divide : 
of the laft line our Poet feems to have availed himfel£ 
The reader will be reminded of a verfe in the Eloifa: 
Qh! Grace finns, oh I Virtue heavenly-fair. 
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Grateful viciffitude ! Yet me withdrawn, 
Wakeful to weep and watch the tardy dawn 
Eftabltfh'd ufe enjoins ; to reft and joy 69; 

EftrangM, fince dear UJyffes fail'd to Troy ! 
Meantime inftrufted is the menial tribe 
Your couch to fafhion as yourfelf prefcribe. 

Thus affable, her bow'r the queen afcends ; 
The fov'reign-ftep a beauteous train attends : 700 
There imag'd to her foul Ulyffes rofe ; 
Down her pale cheek new-ftreaming lorrow 

flows : 
'Till foft oblivious fhade Minerva fpread, 
And o'er her eyes ambrofial flumber flied. 



Vcr. 693.] So Paradife Loft, vi. 8. 

Where light and darknefs in perpetual round 
Lodge and diflodge by turns ; which makes through heave* 
Grateful <vicijjitude i like day and night. 
Ver. 695.] So Chapman, with more fidelity : 
In which ufe, I will to my bed afcend, 
Which I bedew with teares, and figh pall end 
Through all my houres fpent ; fince I loft my joy, 
For vile, lewd, never-to-be-named Tray. 



THE END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 



